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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Procurement,  Exports, 

AND  Business  Opportunities, 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:20  a.m.,  in  room 
2359-A,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Donald  A.  Manzullo 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  The  subcommittee  willcome  to  order. 

I  appreciate  your  indulgence.  We  were  tied  up  in  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  House  and  Senate  honoring  the  end  of  the  festivities  that 
have  been  taking  place  nationwide  concerning  World  War  H. 

Today,  the  sm^committee  will  examine  various  technologies  to 
help  small  businesses  export.  Many  small  businesses  are  intimi- 
dated to  enter  the  export  market.  Yet,  we  need  more  small  busi- 
nesses to  enter  the  export  arena  if  we  are  to  advance  our  Nation's 
competitiveness. 

Last  July,  the  Institute  for  International  Economics  and  the 
Manufacturing  Institute  completed  a  study  on  the  impact  of  export- 
ing on  our  Nation's  economic  well-being.  They  came  to  several  pro- 
found conclusions. 

Companies  involved  in  exporting  and  their  workers  are  much 
better  off  than  nonexporters  in  many  categories.  Workers  at  export- 
ing firms  earn  15  percent  more  on  average.  They  receive  employee 
benefits  worth  nearly  33  percent  more.  They  are  generally  30  to  50 
percent  more  productive  than  nonexporting  workers.  Finally,  an- 
nual growth  rates  for  employment  prospects  in  exporting  firms  are 
3  to  11  percent  higher  than  nonexporting  companies. 

Does  this  apply  only  to  lar^  manufacturers?  The  answer  is  no. 
This  is  after  all,  the  Small  Business  Committee.  What  was  the 
most  surprising  result  from  this  study  is  that  small  companies  ex- 
perience similar  benefits  precisely  because  of  a  decision  to  enter 
the  export  market.  In  fact,  large  and  small  exporters  are  more 
alike  in  terms  of  productivity,  wages,  benefits,  and  job  security 
than  similar  large  and  small  companies  that  do  not  export. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  three  representatives  who  are  involved 
in  getting  the  word  out  that  there  are  markets  beyond  our  borders. 
Most  small  business  people  have  one  major  question  before  decid- 
ing to  enter  the  trade  game:  Are  there  any  customers  in  foreign 
countries  interested  in  buying  the  specific  good  or  service  sold  by 
my  company?  Once  that  question  is  answered,  other  more  com- 
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plicated  problems  emerge.  However,  if  there  are  no  customers, 
there  are  no  sales. 

The  witnesses  before  us  today  will  demonstrate  for  us  the  tech- 
nology for  accessing  foreign  markets.  The  first  group,  Mr.  Monk, 
Mr.  Preuss,  and  Mr.  Williams,  represent  what  trade  resource  infor- 
mation is  available  from  the  Federal  Government.  Few  people 
know  that  much  of  the  glamorous  work  performed  by  Commerce 
Secretary  Ron  Brown  and  others  are  primarily  backed  by  the  be- 
hind-the-scenes statistical-gathering  experts  at  the  Census  Bureau 
and  ESA. 

The  second  group.  Dr.  Trueheart,  Ray  Fogarty,  Jim  Segovis,  and 
Carl  Anderson  represents  more  of  a  public-private  sector  partner- 
ship. They  have  taken  the  lead  to  streamline,  consolidate,  and 
make  much  of  the  information  already  available  from  the  Federal 
Government  into  a  more  user-friendly  package  that  could  be  easily 
understood  by  the  average  small  business  person.  They  are  affili- 
ated with  Bryant  College  in  Rhode  Island. 

Finally,  Joe  Douress  and  Bill  Reed  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet  will 
present  a  sample  of  what  the  private  sector  can  do.  In  addition  to 
your  presentation,  I  am  sure  that  other  subcommittee  members 
would  be  interested  in  learning  more  about  your  contribution  to  the 
new  international  business  exchange  (IBEX)  on-line  service  to  as- 
sist global  trade. 

Because  this  is  not  a  normal  hearing  in  the  traditional  sense,  5 
minutes  is  certainly  not  enough  time  for  you  to  demonstrate  your 
systems.  However,  I  would  ask  each  witness  group  to  keep  their 
presentation  to  20  minutes  or  less  so  that  Members  can  hear  and 
see  all  the  presentations  within  an  hour. 

If  Members  feel  the  need  to  ask  a  question  during  the  dem- 
onstration please  feel  free  to  interupt. 

[Mr.  Manzullo's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

[Mr.  Flake's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Manzullo.  What  I  would  like  to  do  once  these  demonstra- 
tions begin,  if  any  of  the  folk  that  have  come  here  to  watch  this, 
if  you  want  to  gather  around  the  table,  get  a  closer  look  at  what 
is  going  on,  please  feel  free  to  do  that,  too. 

This  is  a  demonstration,  and  you  don't  have  to  stay  glued  in  your 
seats.  But  we  will  maintain  some  type  of  decorum,  I  am  sure. 

If  any  of  you  has  a  question  that  you  would  like  to  pose,  please 
feel  free  to  write  that  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  get  that  to  Mr. 
Eskeland  and  we  will  see  if  there  will  be  time  to  work  that  in  after 
other  Members  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  up  first. 

TESTIMONY  OF  C.  HARVEY  MONK,  JR.,  CHIEF,  FOREIGN 
TRADE  DIVISION,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

Mr.  Monk.  Good  morning.  Thank  you.  I  am  Harvey  Monk,  I  am 
the  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  first  is  give  you  a  2-  or  3-minute  over- 
view of  the  foreign  trade  program. 

Dick  Preuss  who  is  the  chief  of  our  Data  Dissemination  Branch 
will  talk  about  the  data  products  that  we  produce.  Nick  Orsini  of 
my  staff  will  provide  a  demonstration  of  the  products. 


The  Census  Bureau  foreign  trade  statistics  program  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  collection,  compilation,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  official  export,  import,  and  trade  balance  data  of  the  United 
States.  The  program  also  generates  statistics  on  foreign  trade  ship- 
ping. 

The  foreign  trade  program  is  the  only  program  of  its  kind  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  is  basic  to  the  activity  of  virtually  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  the  Nation's  international  trade.  The 
Census  Bureau  is  the  official  and  sole  source  of  foreign  trade  statis- 
tics for  use  in  the  formulation  of  U.S.  international  trade  policy. 

The  most  important  responsibility  of  the  foreign  trade  program 
is  the  preparation  and  release  of  the  monthly  U.S.  International 
Trade  in  Goods  and  Services  Report.  This  report  is  prepared  and 
released  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Analysis. 

The  monthly  release  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  in  Goods 
and  Services  provides  the  balance  of  trade  information  used  in  the 
national  accounts  and  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  important  leading 
economic  indicators.  The  Foreign  Trade  Division  in  its  present  form 
dates  back  to  1941  when  the  division  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  trade  statistics  program. 

The  Census  Bureau  was  chosen  as  the  logical  focal  point  for  data 
collection,  as  a  data  collection  and  processing  center.  Consequently, 
other  Agencies  that  were  collecting  trade  statistics  stopped  and 
began  obtaining  the  information  from  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  major  components  of  the  foreign  trade  program  that  leads  to 
the  monthly  press  release  and  other  monthly  data  products  are  the 
import  and  export  statistics  processing  program,  the  foreign  trade 
shipping  program,  the  trade  monitoring  program,  the  Canadian 
data  exchange,  and  the  trade  reconciliation  program. 

The  import  and  export  statistics  program  collects  information 
from  the  U.S.  Customs  Services  for  import  shipments  valued  over 
$1,250,  except  for  selected  commodities  valued  at  $250  such  as  tex- 
tile commodities  and  for  export  shipments  of  over  $2,500.  Monthly 
and  year-to-date  data  are  summarized  in  terms  of  commodity  clas- 
sification systems  and  presented  for  country-of-origin  or  destina- 
tion, customs  district  of  entry  or  exit,  and  then  the  summarized 
data  is  used  to  determine  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

Data  from  this  program  is  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Anal- 
ysis to  develop  components  of  the  balance  of  payment  and  the  gross 
domestic  product.  The  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  uses 
the  statistics  to  monitor,  measure,  and  negotiate  international 
trade  agreements. 

Also,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  use  the  information  to  measure  the  effect  of 
trade  on  foreign  markets  and  domestic  industries,  and  then  finally 
the  private  sector  uses  the  information  to  analyze  product  and  mar- 
ket development,  shares  of  market,  and  market  penetration. 

The  foreign  trade  shipping  program  compiles  and  disseminates 
information  on  vessel  movements  for  imports  and  exports,  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  uses  the  information  to  administer  harbor  and 
port  facility  maintenance.  The  Maritime  Administration  uses  the 
information  to  administer  shipping  subsidies.  The  private  sector 


uses  the  information  for  analyzing  transportation  markets,  port 
services,  and  cargo  movement  patterns. 

Our  trade  monitoring  program  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  commodity  classification  systems,  which  is  the  basis  for  collect- 
ing export  and  import  information.  This  program  also  provides  for 
improving  the  comparability  of  trade  data  with  that  of  domestic 
production.  We  use  it  to  determine  fair  access  to  U.S.  markets  and 
U.S.  access  of  products  by  foreign  developing  countries. 

The  United  States-Canada  data  exchange  program  is  a  ioint  pro- 
gram by  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Customs  and  the  statis- 
tical agencies,  the  Census  Bureau  and  Statistics  Canada.  Under 
the  data  exchange  the  United  States  and  Canada  use  counterpart 
import  statistics  in  lieu  of  collection  of  export  documents. 

The  data  exchange  program  has  eliminated  reporting  of  an  esti- 
mated 5  million  documents  per  year  by  U.S.  exporters,  and  sub- 
stantially improves  the  quality  of  U.S.  statistics  exported  to  Can- 
ada. Our  trade  data  reconciliation  program  is  designed  to  identify 
and  reconcile  differences  in  trade  statistics  with  our  major  trading 
partners. 

The  United  States  has  ongoing  programs  with  Japan,  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  South  Korea,  Australia,  Mexico,  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  These  efforts  have  helped  us  to  identify  export  re- 
porting errors,  underreporting  of  export  statistics,  and  helped  us  to 
explain  discrepancies  between  United  States  and  our  major  trading 
partners'  statistics. 

The  foreign  trade  statistics  are  disseminated  by  a  wide  variety 
of  means  —  paper,  computer  tapes,  CD-ROM's  —  on  both  monthly 
and  an  annual  basis.  The  export  and  import  information  are  pro- 
vided free  to  1,400  depository  libraries  each  month,  and  there  are 
over  3,000  paid  subscribers  of  monthly  foreign  trade  statistics. 

In  addition,  the  monthly  press  release  is  available  on  the 
Internet,  along  with  general  use  information  regarding  the  foreign 
trade  program. 

Finally,  the  Census  Bureau  Foreign  Trade  Division  and  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  is  involved  in  a  major  initiative  to  develop  an 
automated  system  to  collect  export  information.  The  automated  ex- 
port system  is  an  information  gateway  for  collecting  and  processing 
data  for  all  parties  involved  in  export  trade. 

This  system  will  provide  a  single  source  of  collection  and  process- 
ing of  all  export  information  required  by  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
will  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  on  the  trade  community,  facili- 
tate the  export  process,  reduce  costly  document  handling,  and  im- 
prove the  quality  and  coverage  of  export  statistics. 

One  final  thing  I  would  like  to  do  before  turning  it  over  to  Dick 
is  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  process  that  the  Foreign  Trade 
Division  is  involved  in.  We  collect,  roughly,  1.8  million  records  on 
imports  monthly;  97  percent  of  those  import  transactions  are  re- 

{)orted  electronically.  The  remaining  3  are  paper  documents,  rough- 
y  about  40,000  per  month  that  is  sent  to  our  Jeffersonville  process- 
ing office  where  they  are  keyed,  edited,  corrected,  and  data  trans- 
mitted to  the  Suitland  headquarters  of  Census  Bureau. 

The  export  documents  represent  about  1.3  million  a  month;  61 
percent  are  collected  electronically  through  the  United  States-Can- 
ada data  exchange,  the  Census  Bureau's  own  automated  export  re- 


porting  program,  and  the  remaining  39  percent  are  transmitted 
from  Customs  by  paper,  approximately  500,000  documents  per 
month  where  they  are  keyed,  processed,  analyzed  and  data  trans- 
mitted to  the  Census  Bureau. 

Our  foreign  trade  schedule  for  the  release  of  the  foreign  trade 
statistics  is  developed  a  year  in  advance,  the  schedule  is  coordi- 
nated with  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and  Statistics  Can- 
ada. The  release  of  the  goods  and  services  is  scheduled  so  as  not 
to  conflict  with  other  leading  economic  indicators.  The  release  oc- 
curs 45  days  after  the  close  of  the  month,  and  finally,  the  next  re- 
lease will  occur  October  the  18th,  and  it  will  cover  data  for  August. 

[The  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  M.  PREUSS,  FOREIGN  TRADE 
DIVISION,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

Mr.  Preuss.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  this 
morning. 

My  name  is  Dick  Preuss.  Again,  I  work  in  the  Foreign  Trade  Di- 
vision. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  about  some  of  the  data  products  that  are 
available  through  the  Foreign  Trade  Division.  As  Harvey  men- 
tioned, basically  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division 
operation  is  our  monthly  press  release.  For  those  of  you  that  got 
copies  of  folders,  example  one  is  a  copy  of  our  press  release. 

This  press  release  is  rather  unique  from  the  other  press  releases 
that  are  put  out  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  that  you  will  notice  it 
is  30  pages  for  our  July  1995  release.  Most  of  the  other  press  re- 
leases are  only  one  or  two  pages,  but  there  is  so  much  interest  in 
the  foreign  trade  numbers  that  the  release  has  gradually  grown 
from  15  to  18  and  it  is  now  finally  30  pages. 

As  Harvey  also  mentions,  it  is  a  joint  release  between  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis.  Starting  in  January 
1994,  we  started  including  service  information  as  well  as  the  infor- 
mation on  goods. 

The  goods  information  comes  directly  from  the  Census  Bureau 
from  those  documents,  the  3.1  million  records  that  we  process  each 
month,  while  the  service  information  comes  from  BEA  through  esti- 
mates that  they  gather  using  different  methods  of  receiving  the 
data. 

Just  real  briefly,  there  is  a  couple  of  tables  in  here  for  those  of 
you  that  have  copies  of  the  release  that  should  be  of  real  interest. 

Over  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  release 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Preuss,  I  wield  a  pretty  heavy  gavel  up  here. 
The  more  you  talk,  the  less  chance  you  have  to  demonstrate  your 
wares,  so  I  would  just  very  cautiously  remind  you  of  that. 

I  would  also  state  that  afler  the  hearing  formally  ends  today,  all 
the  participants  have  agreed  to  stick  around  for  an  hour  or  so  and 
anybody  here  is  welcome  to  ask  questions.  We  have  refreshments 
here.  Tnis  is  a  very  unusual  subcommittee  hearing,  but  I  will  insist 
that  you  get  on  with  the  demonstrations  because  that  is  why  we 
are  here. 

Mr.  Preuss.  All' right.  We  will  skip  the  press  release  then,  as  he 
says  he  wields  a  heavy  gavel. 


We  have  a  number  of  services  that  we  provide.  We  can  do  cus- 
tomized reports  on  just  about  any  type  of  trade  information  that  is 
of  interest  to  you.  In  addition,  and  I  think  what  is  of  most  interest 
to  us  here  is  the  data  products  that  we  make  available  on  CD-ROM 
disk. 

Back  in  1989,  when  I  first  started  working  in  the  Foreign  Trade 
Division,  we  had  in  excess  of  20  publications,  both  monthly  and  an- 
nual. We  are  now  down  to  one  monthly  publication  and  replacing 
those  other  19  publications  we  put  out  2  monthly  CD-ROM  disks. 

These  CD-ROM  disks  —  and  Nick  is  right  now  showing  the  ex- 
port disk  for  July  1995  —  but  these  monthly  CD-ROM  disks  are 
basically  the  entire  foreign  trade  database  for  the  United  States  on 
a  monthly  basis.  Each  disk  is  current  month  and  year-to-date  infor- 
mation, so  say  we  got  a  call  from  somebody  and  they  were  inter- 
ested in  the  tobacco  exports  to  Japan  for  the  month  of  Julv  1995, 
and  again  as  Harvey  mentioned,  tnese  disks  are  made  available  in 
1,400  depository  libraries  around  the  United  States,  so  they  are 
available  for  small  businesses,  for  any  data  user. 

We  also  make  them  available  on  a  subscription  basis.  Right  now 
we  have  about  500  monthly  subscribers.  But  as  Nick  is  working 
through  the  software  that  is  on  the  disk,  you  can  get  through  the 
different  levels  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  tobacco  products  until 
you  actually  get  to  cigarettes,  and  as  Nick  is  showing  for  the  month 
of  July  the  United  States  exported,  and  again  the  quantity  you  will 
notice  up  in  the  top  left  is  in  thousands,  so  we  exported 
19,314,271,000  cigarettes  at  a  value  of  $408  million. 

Now,  again,  if  we  wanted  to  see  of  those  total  exports  in  the 
month  of  July,  how  many  went  to  Japan,  then  using  the  software 
on  the  disk  Nick  can  get  down  to  —  now  we  will  list  all  of  the  240 
trading  partners  that  the  United  States  has,  it  will  list  all  of  the 
countries  that  we  have  exported  cigarettes  to,  and  in  this  case,  we 
chose  Japan,  and  so  for  the  month  of  July  the  United  States  ex- 
ported —  it  actually  goes,  it  is  commodity  by  country,  by  customs 
district,  so  from  Japan  we  exported  through  the  customs  district  of 
New  York,  Norfolk  and  so  forth,  then  down  at  the  end  it  will  show 
the  country  total  that  the  United  States  exported  to  Japan,  so  for 
the  month  of  July  again  we  exported,  let  me  see,  we  have  got  to 
add  three  zeroes  to  that,  so  4,331,998,000  cigarettes  to  Japan  at  a 
value  of  $106  million. 

On  the  export  side,  there  are  10,000  export  commodity  codes  and 
on  the  import  side,  there  are  15,000  import  commodity  codes.  So, 
we  have  the  detailed  trade  information  on  a  commodity  by  country, 
by  customs  district  basis  for  all  of  those  different  commodity  codes. 
Now,  when  I  came  and  spoke  with  Congressman  Manzullo  about 
a  month  ago,  he  just  picked  a  certain  SIC  code  which  is  entered 
industrial  classification  code. 

He  was  interested  in  the  amounts  of  trade  in  household  fans  and 
blowers  and  dust  collection,  which  is  SIC  3564.  Again,  those  of  you 
that  have  pamphlets,  this  is  example  15,  and  at  the  SIC  level  there 
are  approximately,  at  the  four  digit  SIC  level  there  are  about  455 
four  digit  SIC  codes. 

Again,  there  are  10,000  10  digit  Schedule  B  codes  and  so  there 
are  approximately  12  Schedule  B  codes  that  go  into  that  four  digit 
SIC  code,  and  so  again  Nick  will  go  down,  and  for  the  industrial 


blowers  and  fans  —  where  this  is  very  useful  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman is,  say,  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  industrial  blowers  and 
fans  in  Congressman  Manzullo's  district  and  you  are  interested  in 
exporting  this  commodity,  the  information  that  we  provide  on  this 
monthly  CD-ROM  disk  gives  you  both  quantity  and  value  informa- 
tion. 

Using  that  information  you  can  determine  what  the  unit  price  is 
for  that  particular  commodity  and  then  you  can  determine  which 
countries  we  are  currently  exporting  those  fans  to.  With  that  infor- 
mation vou  can  see  whether  you  can  compete  in  an  existing  market 
or  whetner  you  need  to  go  to  a  country  where  we  are  currently  not 
exporting  the  fans.  So,  in  this  case  on  the  fans  for  the  month  again 
of  July,  we  exported  11,459  fans  at  a  value  of  $884,000,  and  again 
we  can  determine  which  countries  we  are  currently  exporting  those 
fans  to  and  see  whether  you  can  compete  in  that  market. 

Now,  say  if  we  were  interested  in  fans  exported  to  Mexico,  we 
could  see  what  we  are  currently  exporting  to,  the  unit  price,  and 
if  you  could  sell  a  fan  at  a  price  lower  than  what  we  are  currently 
exporting  it,  then  you  could  compete  in  that  market. 

What  Forrest  can  do  using  the  information  that  he  has  available 
through  the  National  Trade  Data  Bank  is  he  has  information  to 
help  you  with  contacts  in  the  existing  markets. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FORREST  B.  WILLIAMS,  DIRECTOR  OF  OPER- 
ATIONS, THE  ECONOMICS  AND  STATISTICS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Williams.  Thanks,  Dick. 

As  Dick  mentioned,  we  have  an  information  source  called  the  Na- 
tional Trade  Data  Bank,  and  I  am  with  STAT-USA,  which  is  also 
part  of  ESA  and  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  was  started  as  part  of  the  For- 
eign Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  and  it  contains  infor- 
mation that  small  businesses  need  in  order  to  do  exporting.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  things  contained  in  the  National  Trade  Data  Bank, 
which  comes  out  once-a-month. 

There  are  how-to  manuals,  there  is  information  on  tariffs,  there 
is  information  about  how  to  work  with  Customs,  but  the  thing  in 
which  most  businesses  are  interested  is  the  marketing  information 
contained  on  the  National  Trade  Data  Bank.  This  information  is 
compiled  by  our  embassies  in  about  190  countries.  Most  popular 
are  marketing  leads  in  those  countries  for  various  types  of  prod- 
ucts. 

I  am  the  low-tech  part  of  the  hearing,  in  that,  I  am  not  going  to 
demonstrate  the  data  base.  We  can  do  this  later,  for  those  that  are 
interested. 

I  do  want  to  discuss  what  I  did  in  preparing  for  today,  since  it 
is  illustrative,  Dick  was  talking  about  industrial  fans  and  blowers, 
and  I  know  the  chairman  had  an  interest  in  that  topic  for  a  com- 
pany in  his  congressional  district. 

Last  night,  I  ran  an  query  on  "fans"  against  the  database,  and 
I  got  84  hits.  These  84  hits  are  similar  to  the  documents  that  are 
included  in  the  package  that  was  handed  out. 

They  describe,  for  example,  the  market,  let's  say,  in  Finland,  for 
fans  and  blowers.  They  also  list,  in  the  back  of  the  document,  mar- 
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kets  contacts-names,  addresses,  phone  numbers,  fax  machine  num- 
bers of  individuals  and  companies  in  that  country  who  will  import, 
or  purchase  fans  and  blowers.  This  whole  process  took  me  about  10 
minutes,  but  is  invaluable  to  companies,  especially  small  busi- 
nesses, who  would  be  involved  in  exporting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  looking  at  a  demonstration,  I  will  be  glad 
to  do  that  later,  but  I  think  that  the  important  point  is  this  this 
sort  of  information  is  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce should  be  used  by  small  businesses. 

Thank  you. 

[The  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.! 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Dr.  Trueheart. 

The  same  admonition  carries  over  on  keeping  the  remarks  as 
short  as  possible  and  giving  us  the  maximum  amount  of  time  to 
demonstrate  the  exciting  project  you  have  been  working  on  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Go  ahead.  The  floor  is  yours. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  E.  TRUEHEART,  PhJ).,  PRESIDENT, 
BRYANT  COLLEGE,  SMTTHFIELD,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Thank  you  very  much.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  Bill  Trueheart,  president  of  Bryant  College  at  Smithfield, 
Rhode  Island.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you 
again  to  discuss  Bryant  College's  International  Trade  Data  Net- 
work. 

As  you  may  remember,  I  appeared  before  you  in  June  to  discuss 
Bryant  College's  path-breaking  initiatives  in  international  trade, 
and  this  morning,  at  the  subcommittee's  request,  I  have  brought 
colleagues  from  Bryant  College  to  demonstrate  the  ITDN,  the 
International  Trade  Data  Network.  They  are  Dr.  Jim  Segovis,  the 
director  of  the  Center  for  International  Business;  Mr.  Ray  Fogarty, 
director  of  the  Export  Assistance  Center;  and  Mr.  Carl  Anderson, 
the  director  of  the  International  Trade  Data  Network. 

As  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  Bryant  College  has  long  pro- 
vided business  assistance  through  its  Center  for  International 
Business.  The  International  Trade  Data  Network  you  will  see 
today  was  created  by  the  Export  Assistance  Center,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1988  to  assist  companies  to  enter,  expand,  and  succeed 
in  global  markets. 

The  ITDN  is  an  extraordinarily  rich  data  resource  for  business 
firms  precisely  because  it  provides  timely,  accurate,  and  detailed 
market  intelligence  essential  to  attaining  and  maintaining  competi- 
tive advantage  in  world  markets.  The  ITDN's  overarching  mission 
is  to  collect  international  trade  information  from  public  and  private 
sources  and  to  synthesize  and  array  these  data  in  easily  accessible 
form  to  permit  mgiximum  dissemination  and  use  by  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized businesses. 

The  ITDN  then  collects  information  from  many  information  part- 
ners: The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce;  Census,  from  whom  you 
have  already  heard;  Agriculture;  Labor;  Defense;  and  other  Federal 
and  private  sources. 

What  Bryant  College  does  that  is  special  is,  offer  this  service  at 
low  cost  in  order  to  encourage  and  stimulate  small-  and  medium- 


sized  companies  to  export  their  products  globally.  That  is  the  dis- 
tinction that  I  think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  throughout  our  dem- 
onstration. The  issue  is  not  whether  critical  information  is  avail- 
able, it  is.  The  issue,  and  the  important  point  to  stress,  is  that  crit- 
ical information  is  not  available  in  cost-effective,  easily  usable  for- 
mats that  small  businesses  can  utilize  on  a  consistent  basis  expert 
support  and  advice. 

Bryant  College  has  created  what  we  believe  is  a  powerful  solu- 
tion to  that  problem.  The  system  that  you  will  see  demonstrated 
is  a  Windows-based  computer  software  program  that  permits  users 
to  effortlessly  pinpoint  its  specific  information  with  little  or  no 
training.  The  software  and  its  accompanying  data  sets  respond  al- 
most instantaneously  to  inquiries  about  countries,  products,  serv- 
ices, contacts,  trade  leads,  procedures,  and  other  valuable  data 
throughout  the  world. 

The  ITDN  lead  sites  —  those  are  the  hub  sites  —  may  be  located 
in  any  number  of  places  and  indeed  are.  They  are  located  in  the 
State  trade  director's  office,  SBA  information  center,  and  regional 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  offices;  they  are  located  in  small 
business  development  centers.  State  economic  development  and 
trade  offices,  in  academic  institutions  and  libraries,  in  trade  organi- 
zations, and  in  public  or  privately  held  corporations  throughout  the 
country. 

What  we  have,  as  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  private  partnership  in  which  those  partners  use  the  ITDN 
as  a  component  of  the  many  trade  services  that  they  provide,  in- 
cluding trade  missions,  shows,  consulting,  training,  and  financing. 

I  want  to  just  take  a  minute  to  give  you  an  example  of  how  the 
ITDN,  has  been  used  successfully.  In  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  not 
far  fi*om  Bryant  College,  there  is  a  company  called  Rome  Packing 
Company.  Rome  Packing  is  a  specialty  seafood  salad  producer,  and 
the  CEO  and  president  of  that  company,  Mr.  Al  LaGrecca,  came  to 
Bryant  to  find  out  about  the  ITDN  and  how  it  might  be  useful  to 
explore  export  opportunities. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  LaGrecca  had  little  hope  that  his  product  could 
be  exported  outside  New  England.  However,  after  careful  research 
conducted  through  the  ITDN,  he  decided  to  send  product  samples 
to  companies  in  Canada.  Ultimately,  Mr.  LaGrecca  concluded  the 
first  of  many  international  sales  in  Canada  and  then  later  in  Italy. 
In  the  short  time  since  he  approached  us,  his  sales  have  grown  in 
the  last  2  years  from  $1.2  to  $5  million  annually.  This  is  really  a 
small  business,  so  this  growth  RATB  is  remarkable. 

As  a  result  of  this  success,  Mr.  LaGrecca  has  installed  the  ITDN 
on  his  company's  computer  system  and  is  actively  pursuing  other 
export  opportunities  in  global  markets. 

I  am  here  this  morning  because  I  believe  Rome  Packing's  success 
can  be  replicated  throughout  our  country's  small  business  commu- 
nity. At  present  the  ITDN  is  established  in  20  States,  in  100  sites 
nationwide,  and  it  is  serving  an  estimated  60,000  businesses  annu- 
ally. It  should  be,  we  believe,  in  every  State,  providing  its  competi- 
tive advantage  to  all  U.S.  companies. 

In  my  opinion,  growth  in  exports  will  be  the  single  most  impor- 
tant mechanism  for  job  creation  in  the  United  States  during  the 
next  decade.  The  ITDN  is  a  proven  and  valuable  tool  for  stimulat- 
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ing  exports  and  for  arming  our  country's  businesses  for  successful 
competition  and  growth  in  global  markets. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  heeding  your  advice,  I  am  going  to  stop  and 
introduce  Carl  Anderson,  who  is  the  director  of  the  ITDN,  who, 
with  Ray  Fogarty,  the  director  of  the  Export  Assistance  Center,  de- 
veloped the  ITDN  and  its  network  information  resources.  Carl  will 
now  demonstrate  the  ITDN. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Dr.  Trueheart's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  CARL  ANDERSON,  DIRECTOR,  ITDN,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  RAYMOND  FOGARTY,  DIRECTOR,  RHODE  ISLAND 
EXPORT  ASSISTANCE  CENTER 

Mr.  Anderson.  Good  morning. 

What  I  am  going  to  be  doing  is  showing  you  the  ease  of  use  of 
this  system.  As  Dr.  Trueheart  mentioned,  we  have  tried  to  take  in- 
formation from  a  large  number  of  sources,  our  partners  are  here. 
Census,  and  Commerce,  quite  a  few  others,  and  we  put  it  into  an 
easy-to-use  format  for  smaller  businesses  that  really  aren't  tech- 
nically orientated,  they  don't  have  a  large  technical  staff  or  inter- 
national staff  or  whatever. 

I  will  be  taking  you  through  a  few  areas  here  and  showing  you 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have  put  together,  in  particular  one  of 
the  things  we  deal  with  are  trade  leads.  Trade  leads  are  offers  to 
buy  from  overseas  companies  or  governments. 

We  gather  trade  leads  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
World  Trade  Center,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  National  Marine 
Fisheries,  quite  a  few  other  sources,  and  put  them  all  in  one  place 
so  that  all  of  these  data  sources  can  be  searched  simultaneously. 
You  can  see  here  how  easv  it  is  to  use. 

For  example,  you  go  down  by  category,  which  is  what  this  is 
here,  and  if  I  were  interested  in  computers  or  computer  services, 
I  would  just  click  on  it,  say  that  I  am  done,  you  notice  down  here 
there  is  a  green  light  that  says  it  is  OK  for  you  to  continue  at  this 
point.  This  will  actually  go  out  and  search  all  of  those  data  sources. 

At  this  point,  it  has  found  130  trade  leads  that  have  to  do  with 
computer  services.  The  concept  behind  this  software  is  basically  a 
card  catalog  type  of  concept,  which  most  people  are  familiar  with, 
that  you  find  in  a  library,  and  you  can  see  here,  you  can  click 
through  the  cards,  Indonesia,  for  example,  looking  for  computer 
programs  for  air  traffic  control  simulation,  and  at  this  point,  if  I 
want  to  go  up  and  actually  take  a  look  at  this  trade  lead  which 
originatea  from  Commerce,  by  the  way,  I  could  just  click  on  the  lit- 
tle display  button  and  it  retrieves  that  trade  lead  from  the  libraiy. 

This  particular  trade  lead  came  out  of  the  TOP  system  here  in 
Washington  and  pretty  much  it  is  set  up  in  a  consistent  fashion, 
where  you  see  the  country,  description  of  what  they  are  looking  for, 
some  bit  of  product  data,  some  company  data,  how  to  respond  to 
the  trade  lead,  and  then  the  contact  person  and  then  where  the 
trade  lead  originated,  which  was  the  commercial  section.  You  can 
be  as  specific  as  you  want  and  the  searches  are  very  generalized 
in  the  searches. 

At  this  point,  there  is  a  few  other  things  that  you  might  want 
to  do.  You  might  want  to  go  in  and  take  a  look  at  some  market 
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research  data,  and  what  we  have  done  is  we  have  organized  a  lot 
of  the  Federal  information  that  is  out  there  in  key  categories. 

This  particular  category  here  is  country-specific  reports,  and  you 
can  see  here  each  one  of  these  file  cabinet  drawers  represents  a  dif- 
ferent data  set  from  a  different  source.  These  are  the  country  back- 
ground notes  from  the  State  Department,  these  are  the  commercial 
guides  from  the  international  trade  administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  World  Fact  Book  from  the  CIA,  Labor  Trends  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Food  Market  Reports  from  Agriculture,  so 
forth  and  so  on. 

You  open  one  of  these  drawers,  if  I  wanted  a  Country  Commer- 
cial Guide,  which  is  a  detailed  marketing  report,  I  coula  just  go  in 
and  select  a  country  of  interest,  click  on  'done,"  and  then  these  are 
the  actual  headings  for  those  reports.  So,  if  I  just  wanted  trade 
data  and  meeting  trade  sectors,  they  can  go  out  and  click,  and  the 
system  will  actually  build  that  report  for  them. 

What  is  unique  about  this  or  helpful  about  this,  if  I  were  trying 
to  service  a  small  business  or  a  small  business  asking  for  data  on 
this  particular  country  and  this  particular  area,  at  this  point,  as 
I  have  him  on  the  phone,  I  could  actually  just  click  on  report  here, 
and  at  this  point,  while  I  am  still  speaking  to  them,  send  it  out 
over  the  fax  modem.  So,  it  is  that  quick  to  get  the  information  out 
to  a  small  business  or  they  could  do  this  themselves,  obviously. 

We  do  have  other  types  of  reports  in  here.  These  are  the  Indus- 
try Subsector  Reports.  There  are  some  2,800  on  the  system  at  any 
given  time. 

Giving  you  an  idea  of  what  these  are,  these  are  more  specific  in 
content.  For  example,  if  I  want  to  see  the  reports  that  we  have 
available  for  Belgium,  this  is  a  list  right  here,  and  pretty  much  you 
can  go  down  and  select  the  ones  of  interest  to  you  and  then  again 
it  will  go  out  and  grab  that  for  you. 

These  reports  are  also  from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Some 
of  the  other  types  of  information  that  are  in  here,  we  put  together 
contact  directories  so  that  people,  smaller  businesses  can  seek  out 
who  to  call,  that  type  of  thing.  If  you  want  the  country  desk  officer 
for  Argentina,  for  example,  and  it  is  right  there. 

We  also  maintain  some  of  the  Census  statistics.  It  is  not  as  de- 
tailed as  the  Census  CD.  What  we  have  done  is  we  have  actually 
compressed  that  data  for  what  we  feel  that  small  businesses  would 
use.  Pretty  much  laid  out  the  same  way,  for  example,  we  do  have 
some  basic  charts  in  here,  for  example.  These  are  the  1994  set,  and 
you  can  actually  look  through  it. 

How  we  have  broken  this  down,  you  can  go  in  and  find  out  what 
is  being  shipped  to  each  country,  all  commodities,  all  districts,  one 
country,  and  again  it  is  very  easy  to  use.  If  I  want  to  know  what 
is  being  shipped  to  Argentina,  just  go  out,  select  the  country,  and 
it  puts  that  report  together,  and  these  are  the  products,  the  classi- 
fication codes,  and  the  value  amounts  there.  I  can  switch  it  around 
and  put  it  in  value  order. 

Mr.  Segovis.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  he  is  demonstrating,  one  impor- 
tant point  that  you  should  realize  is  that  in  some  of  his  accessing 
of  his  data,  he  is  going  through  50  different  databases,  and  some 
of  the  databases  have  over  200,000  files,  so  when  he  is  accessing 
this  and  matching  the  request,  he  is  doing  this  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
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onds.  So,  for  a  businessman  who  is  usually  intimidated,  if  you  are 
working  with  him,  trying  to  get  him  on  the  export  trail,  they  sort 
of  back  off  from  this  computer  technology,  and  this  one  they  get  in 
right  away,  they  start  accessing  it.  Since  time  for  many  business- 
men is  money,  as  the  old  cliche  is,  they  are  getting  right  into  it, 
and  they  feel  this  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  do,  and  they  start  exploring  it 
and  getting  into  it  a  lot  faster  than  you  normally  would  in  a  lot 
of  other  programs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  am  doing  here  is  we  also  have  publica- 
tions available  from  a  number  of  different  sources.  This  particular 
one  is  from  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  where  I  picked 
out  categories,  how  I  begin  market  research.  Again,  the  system  was 
able  to  put  that  together  a^ain  that  quickly. 

What  I  am  going  to  do  is  wrap  this  up  at  this  point  and  make 
myself  available  after  the  presentation.  There  is  so  much  in  here 
that  it  is  really  not  feasible  to  do  it  in  this  short  a  time. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Appreciate  it. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Thank  you,  Carl. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  C.  SEGOVIS,  PhJD.,  DIRECTOR,  CIBED 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Douress,  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

Mr.  Segovts.  If  I  could  make  a  couple  more  points  that  Carl  is 
sort  of  shy  about,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember,  and  if 
I  could  have  1  more  minute  of  your  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one 
of  the 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Could  you  please  identify  yourself  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Segovts.  I  am  Dr.  Jim  Segovis,  I  am  the  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  International  Business  and  Economic  Development  at  Bry- 
ant College,  of  which  the  Export  Assistance  Center  is  one  of  the 
centers  under  our  umbrella. 

One  of  the  things  that  they  have  created  here  in  this  program 
and  one  of  the  key  issues  facing  businesses  is  the  cost  of  informa- 
tion, and  this  is  a  critical  issue  with  a  small  business  not  having 
a  lot  of  resources,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  ITDN  for  providing  this 
daily  access  to  the  60,000  businesses  in  its  network  at  this  time  is 
about  $3  a  business  for  daily  access  for  a  year,  and  so,  and  this  is 
the  power  of  a  program  like  this,  they  can  become  competitive,  and 
why  Mr.  LaGrecca  got  very  much  involved  with  our  center  and  also 
receiving  a  lot  of  our  other  assistance  that  we  provide  through  the 
center  for  international  business  and  economic  development. 

The  other  thing  is  you  see  the  ease  of  use,  the  comprehensive- 
ness, and  the  speed,  and  then  the  low  cost.  Our  goal  is  to  make 
this  accessible  throughout  the  country  and  start  expanding  this, 
and  so  that  we  can  see  more  success  cases,  where  we  can  create 
jobs  the  way  it  has  been  described  earlier. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  point  out  why  this  is  and  how  we 
have  accomplished  this  and  why  it  has  worked  for  us  so  far  is  that 
we  have  had  excellent  partnerships.  That  we  have  worked  closely 
with  Commerce,  we  have  worked  with  the  Census  Bureau  and 
many  other  governmental  agencies  and  pulled  this  information  to- 
gether to  make  it  accessible  with  businessmen  on  a  trial-by-error 
basis,  working  with  them  to  make  sure  is  this  going  to  work  for 
you  and  pulling  together  in  an  integrated  fashion. 
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We  have  been  sort  of  proud  of  that  partnership.  We  have  brought 
together  academic  interests,  our  strengths  at  Bryant  College,  we 
have  brought  around  the  strengths  of  the  Government  in  collecting 
and  obtaining  information,  and  then  the  private  sector  together  in 
terms  of  implementing  this  program,  and  I  think  as  you  are  seeing 
here  and  that  hopefully  in  the  future  we  can  make  this  access  even 
further  throughout  the  country  and  make  the  Nation  more  globally 
competitive. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Appreciate  that  very  much. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  J.  DOURESS,  DIRECTOR,  GLOBAL 
TRADE  SERVICES,  DUN  &  BRADSTREET  INFORMATION  SERV- 
ICES, BETHLEHEM,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Douress. 

Mr.  Douress.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  good  morning,  and 
good  morning  to  the  subcommittee  members  as  well. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Before  you  go  on,  let  me  introduce  to  you  Mrs. 
Clayton  who  is  the  Ranking  Member. 

Mr.  Douress.  Very  good. 

I  am  Joe  Douress,  director  of  Global  Trade  Services  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Exporters  Encyclopedia  for  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Informa- 
tion Services. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  show  how  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  Information  Services  helps  globally  oriented  companies, 
especially  small  businesses,  make  better,  more  informed  exporting 
decisions.  As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Commerce  performs  the 
job  of  collecting  data  to  fulfill  mandated  requirements  extremely 
well.  The  private  sector  is  able  to  purchase  this  raw  data,  add 
value  to  it,  and  present  the  public  with  decision  tools  that  fulfill 
specific  information  needs. 

These  value-added  commercial  off-the-shelf  products  benefit  both 
the  private  sector  and  the  Government,  allowing  the  Government 
to  concentrate  resources  on  mission  critical  tasks. 

Let  me  provide  you  with  a  very  brief  background  on  how  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  gathers  and  adds  value  to  a  myriad  of  global  informa- 
tion, developing  products  and  services  to  help  all  businesses  iden- 
tify and  target  new  markets  around  the  world. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Information  Services,  a  leading  supplier  of 
business  credit,  marketing  and  receivables  management  informa- 
tion and  decision  support  services  worldwide  has  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  global  presence  to  best  serve  the 
needs  of  U.S. -based  businesses.  We  opened  our  first  non-U. S.  office 
150  years  ago,  just  a  few  years  before  I  joined  the  company,  and 
today  operate  in  more  than  35  countries. 

Our  information  gathering  spans  over  200  countries  and  more 
than  3,000  D&B  information  consultants  in  300  locations  collect 
and  analyze  information  used  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
firms  around  the  globe.  This  past  June,  we  learned  of  a  constituent 
of  Chairman  ManzuUo's  request  for  help  in  finding  information  to 
identify  potential  foreign  buyers  for  its  products,  one  of  which  in- 
cludes fans  and  blowers.  It  sounds  familiar. 

Within  24  hours,  D&B  provided  an  inexpensive  customized  re- 
port identifying  not  only  a  list  of  more  than  50  overseas  prospects 
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in  three  countries  for  one  of  the  products,  but  we  also  provided  a 
report  identifying  the  best  potential  markets  for  those  products  and 
a  summary  of  the  trade  environment  in  those  markets.  All  of  this 
was  drawn  from  D&B's  global  base,  containing  market  information 
on  more  than  39  million  business  establishments.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  that  report  that  we  provided. 

Let  me  take  a  very  brief  moment  to  underscore  the  importance 
of  exports  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  its  small  business  exports  in 
particular.  As  you  know,  exports  support  more  than  11  million  jobs 
in  the  United  States  and  since  1987  exports  have  more  than  dou- 
bled and  in  1994  they  reached  an  all  time  high  of  $512  billion. 

Through  June  1995,  exports  grew  at  a  15  percent  rate,  more  than 
five  times  the  national  economy's  overall  growth  rate.  Large  busi- 
nesses, those  with  more  than  500  employees,  account  for  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  $512  billion  exported. 

In  1994,  small  businesses  accounted  for  the  remaining  $100  bil- 
lion, which  supported  approximately  200  million  jobs.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  every  $1  billion  in  exports  sup- 
ports 17,000  jobs  that  on  average  pay  higher  wages.  Exports  are 
very  important  to  local  economies  as  well. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  impact  exports  have  on  the  job  market 
within  your  States.  Exports  support  more  than  300,000  jobs  in  both 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  more  than  800,000  in  Texas,  more  than  600,000 
in  New  York,  and  more  than  400,000  in  Michigan. 

These  5  are  among  the  top  10  exporting  States,  but  exports  are 
also  important  in  Kansas  and  Alabama,  where  over  100,000  jobs 
are  supported.  According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  97  percent  of  firms 
who  export  have  fewer  than  500  employees,  and  85  percent  have 
fewer  than  100  employees.  This  is  clear  evidence  that  a  business 
need  not  be  a  large  multinational  to  successfully  compete  in  global 
markets.  Now  despite  these  encouraging  statistics  the  number  of 
firms  who  export  is  still  low. 

For  example,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  recently  analyzed  the  top  15  ex- 
porting centers  in  the  United  States,  primarily  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  firms  who  contributed  87  percent  of  our  total  exports. 
More  than  675,000  of  the  705,000  firms  we  identified  in  these  sec- 
tors, fully  96  percent  were  small  businesses. 

Now,  this  analysis  indicates  that  the  675,000  small  businesses 
are  manufacturing  products  that  have  already  proven  to  be  com- 
petitive in  global  markets.  Yet  we  estimate  that  only  1  in  10  of 
these  firms  is  exporting.  Curiously,  while  the  U.S.  accounts  for  20 
percent  of  the  world's  total  output,  we  account  for  only  12  percent 
of  the  world's  exports. 

Small  business  accounts  for  about  60  percent  of  the  employment 
and  54  percent  of  total  sales  in  the  United  States,  but  it  accounts 
for  less  than  20  percent  of  our  total  exports.  Small  businesses  com- 
pete in  the  most  intensely  competitive  markets  locally,  yet  are  still 
reluctant  to  expand  into  global  markets,  in  part  because  of  a  per- 
ceived lack  of  available  information  on  how  to  export. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  has  worked  with  Government  and  private  sec- 
tor organizations  such  as  the  Small  Business  Exporters  Associa- 
tion, Small  Business  Foundation  of  America,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Export  Companies  to  identify  the  unique  needs  of  to- 
day's and  tomorrow's  small  business  exporter.  Through  these  coop- 
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erative  efforts,  D&B  is  well  positioned  to  provide  small  businesses 
with  the  information  they  need  to  make  successful  exporting  deci- 
sions. Our  U.S.  customer  support  organization  includes  more  than 
80  offices  in  32  States,  with  a  division  that  is  dedicated  solely  to 
small  businesses. 

As  we  will  now  demonstrate,  D&B  has  designed  products  that  as- 
sist the  small  business  owner  through  most  steps  of  the  exporting 
cycle,  from  identifying  best  overseas  markets  at  the  commodity-spe- 
cific level  through  ensuring  payment.  These  solutions  were  devel- 
oped to  answer  the  challenges  that  small  businesses  face  in  export- 
ing. 

OK,  we  will  begin  the  demonstration  now. 

Prior  to  coming  in  today,  I  was  presented  with  a  list  of  products 
from  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  so  we  will  do  a  search  on 
those.  Now  we  are  going  to  do  the  search  on  an  SIC  Code  since 
most  people  are  familiar  with  an  SIC. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  was  asked  to  do  a  search  on  beauty  par- 
lor and  supplies,  so  cosmetics.  We  can  do  a  search  by  SIC. 

In  this  case,  given  the  time,  we  want  to  make  it  real  specific,  we 
will  do  it  by  a  harmonized  code.  There  you  see  right  there.  It  comes 
right  up  to  a  cosmetic  product,  very  specific  powder  puffs  and  pads 
to  apply  cosmetics. 

What  this  shows  you  here  is  over  the  last  5  years  what  the  total 
exports  of  this  particular  commodity  was,  but  more  importantly,  it 
identifies  the  most  important  markets,  not  only  the  largest,  but  the 
fastest  growing.  We  feel  this  is  very,  very  important  because  if  you 
are  a  small  business  you  may  not  have  time  to  go  through  all  the 
information  that  is  available,  and  this  is  very  specific  to  that  com- 
pany's core  competency. 

Here  we  see  that  the  fastest-growing  markets  in  1994  over  1993 
were  Mexico,  Israel,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  But  the 
fastest-growing  markets  through  1995  are  Canada,  Israel,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

We  will  do  another  quick  search.  I  was  asked  to  do  a  search  on 
railroad  wheels  —  now  what  this  demonstrates  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant is  that  the  overall  export  market  for  this  particular  com- 
modity is  $36.7  million,  and  the  largest  markets  are  Canada,  Main- 
land China,  Mexico,  Egypt,  and  Germany.  The  fastest-growing 
markets  are  Mexico  and  Canada.  In  fact,  if  you  take  a  look  at  Can- 
ada, China,  Mexico,  Egypt,  and  Germany,  they  represent  fully  95 
percent  of  this  market,  so  in  a  sense  we  are  providing  this  cus- 
tomer with  a  razor  sharp  focus  export  market  plan  telling  them 
that  this  is  really  where  your  markets  are,  why  waste  time  on  the 
other  235  countries  around  the  world,  focus  your  efforts  here. 

Now  I  am  joined  here  by  Bill  Reed,  assistant  vice-president  with- 
in the  Global  Marketing  Group  at  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Information 
Services,  and  what  Bill  is  going  to  talk  about  right  now  is  how 
D&B  cannot  only  identify  in  a  very  focused  way  where  your  best 
overseas  markets  are  at  a  granular  commodity  specific  level,  but 
Bill  is  going  to  show  us  how  we  can  tap  into  Dun  &  Bradstreet's 
database  of  39  million  businesses  worldwide  so  we  can  actually  go 
in  and  tell  you  this  is  where  you  should  be  looking  for  your  pros- 
pects. 
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Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Douress,  is  it  possible  to  pull  back  the  ma- 
chine and  make  the  picture  bigger  up  there? 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Again,  if  any  of  the  folks  who  have  come 
here  to  visit  us  today  want  to  get  a  better  look  at  this,  feel  free 
to  just  file  around  the  table,  whatever  is  easier  for  you. 

Mr.  Douress.  We  actually  prepared  a  demo  here,  so  our  exam- 
ple, which  Bill  will  walk  us  through,  talks  about  golf  clubs.  Let's 
say  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  golf  clubs  here  in  the  United  States, 
your  domestic  market  is  doing  fine,  but  you  are  looking  to  explore 
because  golf  has  taken  off  around  the  world.  Well,  where  do  you 
look?  Where  are  your  best  markets? 

Well,  this  tells  you  very  clearly  your  best  markets  are  Japan, 
United  Kingdom.,  Singapore,  Canada,  and  Germany  as  far  as  total 
export  dollar  volume,  but  again  of  more  importance  perhaps  may 
be  the  fastest  growing  markets,  and  in  1994  South  Afi'ica,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Belgium,  Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan  were  the  fastest  growing 
markets  and  year  to  date  through  1995  Taiwan,  Korea,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  are  the  fastest  growing  mar- 
kets for  manufacturers  of  golf  clubs.  That  just  shows  you  how  dra- 
matic the  increases  are  OK,  with  that  I  will  hand  the  mouse  over 
to  Bill. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Joe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  about  some  of  our 
capabilities.  What  I  am  going  to  briefly  walk  you  through  is  a  dem- 
onstration of,  and  a  talk  about  our  technology  which  we  have  just 
recently  developed  that  has  allowed  us  to  create  a  worldwide 
database,  the  first  of  its  kind  for  Dun  &  Bradstreet  and  rather  a 
daunting  task  in  terms  of  bringing  this  to  market. 

It  represents  the  culmination  of  about  2V2  years  of  work  in  bring- 
ing together  all  of  the  data  and  information  in  D&B's  files  from 
around  the  world  into  one  central  database  called  World  Base.  This 
is  accessible  through  various  means,  such  as  on  line,  books,  direc- 
tories, CD-ROM,  et  cetera. 

The  reason  for  this  actually  I  think  ties  back  to  a  word  we  have 
become  very  familiar  with,  and  that  is  the  term,  "globalization,"  a 
term  that  probably  has  existed  only  within  the  past  20  years.  It  is 
something  that  we  as  a  company  have  had  to  deal  with  in  trying 
to  become  more  integrated  with  the  economy,  to  become  more  com- 
petitive, being  primarily  a  regional  operation  around  the  world, 
and  I  think  from  a  U.S.  perspective,  small  businesses,  large  compa- 
nies alike  need  to  become  more  competitive  as  well. 

It  is  due  to  varying  factors,  such  as  distance,  culture,  currency 
as  well  as  language.  Some  of  the  drivers  that  have  helped  bring 
about  this  global  village  or  the  coming  of  the  globalization  of  the 
economy  have  been  things  in  the  nature  of  communications  and 
technology  as  well  as  different  political  and  economic  factors, 
whether  it  be  NAFTA,  the  World  Trade  Organization.  The  opportu- 
nities for  businesses  whether  they  be  small  businesses  or  large 
businesses  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world  is  basically 
to  do  what?  To  locate  new  customers  and  suppliers,  to  expand  and 
also  strengthen  the  relationships  companies  have  with  their  exist- 
ing customers  and  their  existing  suppliers. 

The  challenge,  though,  is  identifying  what  those  new  markets 
are,  and  also  being  able  to  link  together  if  you  have  a  customer 
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database  in  the  United  States,  to  be  able  to  link  it  together  so  your 
sales  and  your  marketing  staff  can  capitalize  on  the  opportunities, 
know  where  the  profitable  industries  are,  know  where  new  markets 
are  in  what  countries,  and  that  becomes  a  very  difficult  task  when 
dealing  with  local  countries  of  which  we  have  some  200  in  our 
database  in  trying  to  identify  which  are  the  best  countries  to  focus 
your  efforts  in. 

By  creating  this  global  database,  called  World  Base,  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  together  the  39  million  businesses  from  around 
the  world  that  we  have  in  our  databases  from  the  various  regions 
in  Europe,  Asia-Pacific,  Latin  America,  United  States  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  making  it  easy  to  identify  global  business  opportu- 
nities no  matter  where  you  are  located,  whether  it  be  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Asia-Pacific,  and  essentially  with  minimal  informa- 
tion, be  able  to  go  in  and  very  cost-effectively  get  information  on 
prospects  in  different  markets. 

What  I  am  going  to  show  you  in  a  few  minutes  is  an  example 
of  the  technology  that  we  have  come  out  with  in  a  Windows-based 
software  program  that  lets  you  access  this  capability  and  is  an  ex- 
tension of  Joe's  example  about  golf  clubs  and  the  markets  for  golf 
clubs. 

Right  now  as  I  mentioned,  it  has  some  39  million  companies  in 
the  database.  Primarily,  not  surprisingly  the  breakout  of  companies 
is  heavily  skewed  toward  the  more  developed  markets,  LFnited 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  Europe.  The  fastest  growing  mar- 
kets, of  course,  not  surprisingly  are  Asia-Pacific  and  Latin  America. 
The  distribution  of  companies,  likewise  is  heavily  skewed,  as  you 
can  see,  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Latin  America,  some 
500,000,  while  in  Asia-Pacific  we  have  some  800,000  businesses  in 
our  databases. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  collects  information  from  various  companies 
around  the  world  ranging  from  trade  information  to  payment  infor- 
mation to  financial  information,  information  and  background  on  ex- 
ecutives and  officers  of  a  corporation.  What  we  have  done,  though, 
because  of  the  vast  amount  of  information  contained  in  local  coun- 
try databases  is  to  be  able  to  bring  this  together  in  an  identifica- 
tion type  of  database  for  companies  to  access  around  the  world,  and 
essentially  the  data  that  we  see  here  is  what  is  found  in  this 
database  that  we  call  World  Base,  and  essentially  identification  in- 
formation as  well  as  key  demographic  information  to  identify  sizes 
of  companies  by  employees  or  by  sales  to  search  for  executives 
around  the  world  would  just  send  simply  their  name  and  title  back 
to  businesses  or  to  identify  companies  which  you  simply  do  not 
know  where  they  are  located. 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  database  as  well  as  the  technology  that 
brought  this  to  market  has  been  the  D-U-N-S  number.  The  D-U- 
N-S  number  is  something  that  has  been  around  since  1962  devel- 
oped by  D&B  primarily  to  aid  in  our  getting  information  into  our 
databases. 

What  it  has  turned  out  to  be,  though,  is  in  terms  of  the  market 
companies  looking  to  do  ^ust  that,  link  customers  and  suppliers 
around  the  world,  capitalize  on  the  opportunities  they  have  with 
companies  in  a  corporate  family  that  they  are  not  selling  to  has 
been  using  the  D-U-N-S  number,  and  basically  to  assign  to  every 
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business  entity  that  is  in  our  database,  essentially  39  million  D-U- 
N-S  numbers  exist  that  link  every  company  to  a  particular  number 
and  the  information  that  is  contained  on  that  company  to  that 
number  as  well. 

It  also  effectively  links  parents  and  subsidiaries  of  a  particular 
operation  where  somebody  is  looking  to  identify  who  ultimately 
owns  the  business  and  how  many  locations  do  they  have  around 
the  world.  The  D-U-N-S  number  capabilitv  lets  us  do  that.  It  also 
helps  establish  a  process  for  updating  information  that  we  get  in 
our  files.  It  also  helps  reduce  error  and  duplication  that  somebody 
might  have  on  their  customer  database  side  for  identifying  dupli- 
cate records. 

It  also  helps  provide  standardization  in  trying  to  bring  in  infor- 
mation from  around  the  world,  and  information  that  is  collected 
differently  having  different  standards,  one  of  the  things  in  the 
growing  pains  we  found  when  we  were  creating  the  database  is  just 
that,  that  each  country  has,  in  fact,  different  standards.  The  D-U- 
N-S  number,  though,  the  key  benefit  is  it  helps  customers  link 
businesses  and  their  family  members  around  the  world  with  the 
software  capability  that  lets  you  put  in  a  company  name,  find  its 
ultimate  parent,  be  able  to  get  the  subsidiary  information,  and/or 
identify  businesses  that  are  particularly  in  a  line  of  business  that 
you  are  interested  in  outside  of  domestic  markets. 

It  is  accessible  in  a  manner  for  small  businesses  as  well,  whether 
it  be  CD-ROM's  and  directories  or  it  is  on  line  through  a  Windows- 
based  software.  Customers  in  the  small  business  services,  a  group 
that  serves  small  business  needs  in  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  customers 
can  call  up  by  phone  and  order  it  through  the  phone,  deliver  it  by 
fax,  by  mail,  as  well  as  through  the  CD-ROM's.  They  can  order 
them  through  their  local  library,  they  can  look  up  information. 

Many  times  librarians  have  CD-ROM's  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
companies  for  simple  research  tasks.  Whether  they  be  students, 
small  businesses,  we  have  found  that  many  small  businesses  utilize 
libraries  for  this  type  purpose.  One  of  the  examples  you  mentioned 
earlier  concerning  the  international  business  exchange  is  a  perfect 
example  I  think  of  the  D-U-N-S  number  taking  on  a  new  meaning 
in  terms  of  electronic  commerce. 

It  is  going  to  become  the  foundation  for  which  we  will  have 
standards  for  identifying  businesses  and  linking  them  back  to 
transactions  with  customer  databases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  adopted  the  D-U-N-S  number  in  terms  of  its  pro- 
curement practices  through  24  different  Federal  procurement  agen- 
cies. The  United  Nations  has  also  adopted  and  endorsed  the  D-U- 
N-S  number  standard,  so  it  is  something  that  is  key  and  a  core 
competency  to  our  business,  but  I  think  it  performs  a  vital  link  for 
electronic  commerce  in  a  simple  way  for  small  businesses  to  even- 
tually get  into  the  information  marketplace  and  into  exporting. 

Basically,  WORLDBASE,  as  we  call  it,  is  a  front  door  into  our 
other  databases  that  exist  around  the  world.  As  I  said  before,  local 
countries  maintain  this  data  in  a  separate  country  file. 
WORLDBASE  lets  people  in  the  United  States,  small  or  big  compa- 
nies, to  access  this  information  in  a  very  easy  standard  and  eco- 
nomic fashion. 
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What  I  would  like  to  do  now  is  just  go  into  a  follow-up  of  the  ex- 
ample that  we  just  talked  about,  that  is  the  export  of  golf  clubs, 
and  this  will  simply  be  a  demonstration  that  I  have  prepared  going 
into  the  actual  software,  putting  in  two  key  markets  that  were 
identified  in  Joe's  search. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  Windows-based  software  program.  It  lets 
you  access  information  from  various  Dun  &  Bradstreet  databases, 
in  addition  to  WORLDBASE.  In  this  particular  example  I  have  se- 
lected WORLDBASE.  It  brings  me  to  one  of  three  screens  from 
which  I  can  then  select  the  type  of  search  that  I  wish  to  conduct, 
whether  it  be  looking  for  a  single  company,  I  can  put  in  Acme  Mar- 
kets without  any  indication  of  where  it  is  located  around  the  world, 
and  it  will  search  the  39  million  businesses  to  see  if  there  are  any 
Acme  Markets  out  there  in  Dun  &  Bradstreet  files. 

I  can  put  in  additional  information  to  further  clarify  my  search. 
I  can  search  by  continent,  I  can  also  search  by  country.  In  this  par- 
ticular example  Joe  had  told  us  that  two  of  the  biggest  markets  for 
golf  clubs  was  in  Japan  and  also  Taiwan.  So,  what  I  did  in  this 
particular  search  was  simply  clicked  on  the  two  countries  that  I 
was  interested  in  to  include,  I  made  my  way  down  to  the  next 
search  screen  where  I  put  in  the  appropriate  SIC.  In  other  words, 
exporters  of  golf  clubs,  I  want  to  identify  them  to  be  able  to  begin 
distributing  golf  clubs  to  those  particular  markets  that  I  identify. 

I  decided  to  choose  just  two  markets  of  the  many  that  were  men- 
tioned simply  to  focus  my  efforts  on  the  top  markets  first,  get  a  feel 
for  what  exactly  is  out  there,  and  then  evaluate  the  information 
after  I  have  retrieved  it. 

Mr.  DouRESS.  What  we  have  done  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
SIC  code  up  there  5,091  is  wholesalers  of  sporting  goods  so  we  have 
identified  Japan  and  Taiwan  and  we  want  to  identify  wholesalers 
because  those  are  our  best  prospects. 

Mr.  Reed.  Now,  I  have  limited  my  search  to  only  including  SIC 
code,  but  I  certainly  could  have  put  in  a  range  of  SIC  codes.  I  could 
have  also  included  sales  parameters  to  only  go  after  companies 
with  sales  volumes  in  excess  of  certain  dollar  amounts  or  I  could 
have  selected  companies  with  employee  ranges  of  a  certain  size  or 
even  less  than  or  greater  than. 

I  can  also  search  by  executive  name,  which  is  an  interesting  ca- 
pability that  we  have  developed  and  has  actually  been  a  valuable 
tool  in  the  Government  for  business  I.D.  purposes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  U.S.  Customs  recently  began  using  Dun  &  Bradstreet  in- 
formation from  WORLDBASE  for  the  express  purposes  of  identify- 
ing exporters  and  importers  throughout  the  number  of  ports.  I  am 
now  ready  to  do  my  search.  I  have  simply,  like  most  things  here, 
clicked  on  the  button  and  it  sent  it  off  to  the  database. 

What  it  has  come  back  with,  it  has  told  me  that  under  the  sce- 
narios that  I  put  in,  I  found  333  businesses  that  met  that  criteria 
for  wholesaler  of  sporting  goods  in  those  two  particular  markets. 
Having  identified  333,  I  decided  only  to  go  after  the  top  50,  and  in 
going  after  the  top  50  I  decided  to  select  by  annual  sales  and  in 
descending  order,  and  I  essentially  wanted  to  take  the  most  infor- 
mation that  I  had  in  the  database  on  those  particular  companies. 

When  I  clicked  on  these  categories  such  as  linkage,  what  it 
brings  back  to  me  is  going  back  to  the  D-U-N-S  number  example 
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I  used  before  is  basically  any  affiliation  it  might  have  with  another 
comparw  and  its  family  members.  After  having  sent  my  search 
back  off  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet  to  return  the  top  50,  I  have  now  come 
back  with  a  listing  of  the  different  50  companies  that  I  identified 
as  being  wholesalers  of  sporting  goods  in  those  two  markets. 

By  simply  clicking  on  any  of  the  companies  in  my  list  here  I  can 
simply  review  the  information  that  is  contained  over  here  whether 
it  be  sales  volume  information,  SIC,  telephone  number,  type  of  lo- 
cation, whether  it  is  a  headquarter  location  or  a  single  location 
business,  as  well  as  I  can  take  a  next  step  and  actually  save  this 
information  to  a  file,  so  I  can  work  with  it  with  some  of  my  more 
popular  spreadsheet  programs,  whether  they  be  Excel  or  others. 
Essentially  to  do  more  research  and  analysis  and  to  save  the  data 
for  reuse. 

That  concludes  the  demonstrations  of  the  technology  for  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  capabilities.  As  I  mentioned  before,  there  are  numerous 
other  capabilities,  whether  it  be  CD-ROM  or  telephone  access  in 
addition  to  this  on-line  software  that  allows  small  businesses  as 
well  as  midsized  to  large  businesses  access  information  on  cross- 
border  opportunities.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 

Mr.  DOURESS.  In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  rec- 
ognizes small  business  owners'  hesitancy  to  look  outward.  Through 
research  and  focus  groups  we  have  determined  that  the  cause  is 
primarily  a  lack  of  awareness.  Small  businesses  often  aren't  aware 
of  the  potential  outside  the  U.S.,  and  when  they  are  aware  they 
often  don't  know  how  to  reach  prospective  customers. 

In  addition  to  some  of  the  D&B  specific  products  and  services  we 
show  today,  D&B  is  working  with  other  organizations  such  as  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  development  of  the  IBEX  system. 
That  is  why  we  are  so  pleased  to  have  had  this  opportunity  today 
to  demonstrate  several  products  and  services  that  were  designed 
specifically  to  assist  this  vital  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy  succeed- 
ing global  markets. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank 
you  very  much,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 

[Mr.  Douress'  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 1 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Appreciate  that.  We  also  welcome  Con- 
gressman Bill  Luther  to  our  panel.  Did  you  have  an  opening  state- 
ment you  wanted  to  make,  Mrs.  Clayton? 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  ar- 
ranging to  have  the  demonstration.  I  will  submit  my  opening  state- 
ment for  the  record  at  a  later  time  and  also  thank  the  Members 
who  have  come  to  make  the  demonstration  for  their  apparent  com- 
mitment to  do  the  research  to  have  the  outreach.  I  saw  parts  of  two 
of  them,  and  I  read  the  testimony  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census, 
so  I  look  forward  to  the  discussion. 

[The  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Mr.  Luther,  did  you  have  a  statement  you 
want  to  put  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Luther.  Not  really,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just,  again,  want  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  think  this  is  an  excellent  presen- 
tation. I  want  to  certainly  thank  the  panelists  for  the  presentation, 
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and  I  think  we  need  more  of  these  kinds  of  informative  sessions 
like  this,  so  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Appreciate  that.  It  is  going  to  be  a  little 
bit  unusual.  If  any  of  the  people  in  the  audience  nave  questions 
they  would  like  to  submit,  put  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  get  it  up 
to  Mr.  Eskeland,  and  if  there  is  time  we  will  work  that  into  the 
questions  that  are  asked  by  the  Members. 

Let  me  see  if  I  understand  how  this  is  working  here. 

Mr.  Preuss,  does  the  basic  data  that  all  three  of  you  use  come 
from  Census? 

Mr.  Preuss.  Yes,  sir,  anything  imported  into  the  United  States 
or  exported  out  of  the  United  States,  the  documentation  is  filed 
with  Customs.  Once  Customs  collects  duties  and  so  forth,  then  they 
forward  all  of  the  information  to  the  Census  Bureau.  As  Mr.  Monk 
said,  it  is  about  3.1  million  records  each  month  that  we  process, 
run  through  our  edits  and  make  available  to  the  data  user  public. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  That  is  the  disk  that  comes  out  every  3 
months? 

Mr.  Preuss.  No,  sir,  it  is  a  monthly  CD-ROM  disk.  There  is  one 
disk  each  month  for  imports  and  one  each  month  for  exports. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  What  is  that  called  again? 

Mr.  Preuss.  The  export  disk  is  just  U.S.  exports  of  merchandise, 
and  the  import  disk  is  U.S.  imports  of  merchandise.  It  is  current 
year  to  date  and  monthly  information  on  a  monthly  basis.  So,  we 
have  some  people  who  purchase  them  on  a  monthly  basis,  some 
quarterly.  Some  people  just  buy  a  December  disk  and  get  annual 
information. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  What  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  Preuss.  The  cost  for  an  annual  subscription  to  it  is  $1,200 
for  the  import  disk,  $1,200  for  the  export  disk.  Individual  disks  are 
$150.  What  is  an  ideal  product  is  the  —  what  we  call  our  1  to  10 
service,  and  for  a  small  business  that  is  not  interested  in  the  entire 
database,  but  interested  in  specific  data  products,  then  they  select 
out  of  these  16,000  import  codes.  They  select  up  to  10  commodities 
and  for  $160  a  year  they  receive  the  detailed  monthly  trade  infor- 
mation for  those  specific  commodities  that  they  are  interested  in. 

That  information  is  mailed  out  to  them  the  morning  that  the 
numbers  are  released  so  that  they  receive  it  on  a  very  timely  basis. 
Foreign  trade  numbers  are  extremely  time  sensitive,  and  we  make 
every  effort  to  provide  them  the  information  as  soon  as  possible. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Dr.  Trueheart,  what  are  you  adding  to  the 
data  that  you  receive  from  the  Census  to  come  up  with  your 
database? 

Dr.  Trueheart.  We  are  adding  to  the  data  from  a  range  of  other 
Government  agencies  as  well  as  private  sources  of  information.  We 
have  Commerce,  we  have  Agriculture,  as  was  mentioned,  we  have 
50  data  sets,  and  all  of  that  is  interwoven. 

Ray,  do  you  want  to  add? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  would  just  like  to  add  sometimes  there  is  a  tend- 
ency when  people  are  presenting 

Cfhairman  Manzullo,  Could  you  identify  yourself? 

Mr,  FoGARTY,  Ray  Fogarty,  I  am  from  Bryant  College.  I  am  di- 
rector of  the  Export  Assistance  Center.  Sometimes  we  have  a  tend- 
ency when  we  do  presentations  where  people  do  similar  things  to 
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see  ourselves  as  competitors,  but  I  would  like  to  look  at  what  do 
we  do  well  and  what  do  we  do  together,  and  the  international  trade 
data  network,  what  it  does  well  is  to  compile  all  the  information 
that  people  have  collected  on  a  primary  basis. 

We  also  then  format  it  in  a  way  tnat  is  extremely  easy  to  use 
with  the  touch  of  a  mouse,  and  we  distribute  that  information  on 
a  network  basis.  It  is  a  shared  network  basis.  We  look  at  it  as  not 
our  product,  but  our  partners  are  all  over  the  country.  I  think  it 
is  wonderful  to  sit  here  with  Commerce  as  partners  of  using  their 
collection  system  because  we  could  never  collect  that  data,  and  we 
have,  we  feel  we  have  a  very  good  way  to  format  it,  collect  it,  and 
distribute  it,  and  we  think  Dun  &  Bradstreet's  information  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  of  having  that  company  information  all  over  the 
world  so  I  think  this  is  a  great  hearing  and  a  great  format,  and 
I  commend  you. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Appreciate  that.  Mr.  Douress,  now  what 
are  you  adding  to  Census  and  Bryant  College  beside  the  D-U-N-S 
number? 

Mr.  Douress.  Right,  of  course. 

Basically,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  take  a  look  at  the  aggregate 
Census  information,  our  research  shows  that  over  90  percent  of 
companies  in  this  country  who  do  export  now  export  to  3  countries 
or  less,  so  providing  them  with  information  on  240  countries  may 
just  be  information  overload,  so  we  take  that  information,  we  run 
it  through  some  programs,  and  we  get  it  down  to  a  very  manage- 
able size  so  that  somebody  who  may  manufacture  ballpoint  pens, 
we  can  tell  them,  your  best  markets,  the  largest  markets,  the  fast- 
est growing  markets.  I  like  to  call  it  fishing  where  the  trout  are. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Let's  take  a  fishing  expedition  here.  I  will 
pose  it  to  all  three  and  tell  me  what  you  would  do.  This  is  a  wrist- 
watch  band,  and  a  small  manufacturer  would  like  to  export  these, 
so  as  I  understand  it,  he  has  the  option  of  contacting  one,  two  or 
all  three  of  you  people  Mr.  Preuss,  how  does  that  small  manufac- 
turer find  out  about  you  and  the  services  you  offer? 

Mr.  Preuss.  How  he  finds  out  about  us,  we  have  a  trade  infor- 
mation office  at  the  Census  Bureau  that  receives  in  excess  of  3,000 
phone  calls  each  month.  A  lot  of  them  are  from  small-  to  medium- 
sized  companies.  If  there  was  a  gentleman  who  was  interested  in 
exporting  wristwatch  bands,  there  is  a  couple  of  things  we  can  do. 

We  also  put  out  a  schedule  B  CD-ROM  disk.  Schedule  B,  any- 
thing exported  out  of  the  United  States  is  assigned  a  10-digit 
schedule  B  number,  and,  again,  there  are  10,000  export  schedule 
B  numbers,  so  that  wristband  would  be  somewhere  in  that  sched- 
ule B  classification.  We  have  a  disk  that  he  would  enter  wristwatch 
into  the  soffiware. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Before  that,  still  back  to  the  initial  stage, 
we  have,  12  Export  Assistance  Centers  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Can  the  manufacturer  contact  any  office  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  order  to  make  the  initial  contact  with  you? 

Mr.  Monk.  Yes,  Congressman,  they  can  contact  any  export  center 
and  find  out  about  the  foreign  trade  division.  We  are  on  the 
Internet.  We  have  over  14,000  hits  each  month.  We  have  brochures 
and  foreign  trade  data  users  guides  that  we  put  out,  we  are 
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Chairman  Manzullo.  So  they  simply  could  call  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  get  in  contact  with  you,  and  say  "I  am  interested  in 
exporting  these."  What  do  you  do  next  and  how  much  do  you 
charge? 

Mr,  Preuss.  For  a  situation  like  that,  again,  those  are  the  kind 
of  calls  that  my  office  receives  in  excess  of  3,000  a  month.  What 
we  would  do  is  say  they  would  like  to  export  wristwatch  bands,  we 
would  enter  that  schedule  B  number  for  wristwatch  bands  using 
our  monthly  CD-ROM  disk.  We  would  determine  that  the  United 
States  is  currently  exporting  this  many  wristwatch  bands  and  we 
would  list  all  the  240  countries  that  we  are  currently  exporting  the 
wristwatch  bands  too. 

We  have  information  on  quantity,  value,  Customs  district  as  to 
which  districts  they  are  leaving  the  United  States,  which  ports 
they  are  leaving  the  United  States,  value,  the  shipping  weight, 
whether  they  left 

Chairman  Manzullo.  No,  break  it  down.  He  wants  to  sell  these. 
He  doesn't  know  what  ports  are.  He  lives  in  the  Midwest.  We  don't 
know  what  ports  are  there  except  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  Preuss.  If  he  wants  to  sell  them,  sir,  what  we  would  be  able 
to  tell  them  is  the  United  States  is  currently  exporting  this  volume 
of  wristwatch  bands  and  these  are  the  countries  out  of  the  240.  We 
are  currently  exporting  wristwatch  bands  to  139  countries  and 
these  are  the  countries  and  this  is  the  quantity  and  value  that  we 
are  currently  exporting  to  each  one  of  our  trading  partners,  current 
month  information,  year  to  date.  We  can  give  them  time  series  in- 
formation if  they  would  develop  time 

Chairman  Manzullo.  So  what  does  he  do  with  that  information 
then?  Is  it  broken  down  further? 

Mr.  Monk.  He  can  basically  take  that  information  and  he  can  go 
to  Stat  USA,  to  Forrest  Williams'  area,  then  he  can  identify  export 
leads  in  foreign  countries  where  he  can  market  these  products,  so 
it  is  just  a  different  approach  in  which  —  and  whether  you  want 
to  go  to  Bryant  College  or  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  and  how  much  time 
you  want  to  spend  getting  this  information.  What  our  iob  is  to  pro- 
vide is  to  collect  broad  categories  of  information  and  make  it  of 
general  use  to  the  public  and  not  to  try  to  compete  with  Bryant 
College  or  Dun  &  Bradstreet  but  for  work 

Chairman  Manzullo.  We  like  competition.  Don't  worry  about  it. 

Mr.  Monk.  Our  job  is  to  try  to  provide  them  and  work  with  them 
to  identify  what  types  of  information  that  we  are  collecting  that  we 
need  to  change,  what  kind  of  changes  that  we  can  do  to  improve 
what  they  do.  At  the  same  time  try  to  develop  some  opportunities 
for  the  foreign  trade  division  to  market  the  products  better,  more 
effectively,  and  to  supplement  the  appropriated  funds  that  we  get 
to  run  the  foreign  trade  program. 

Mr.  Preuss.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing  now  is  the  peo- 
ple from  Bryant  College,  they  receive  our  monthly  CD-ROM  disk, 
and  that  is  the  source  of  their  trade  information.  We  are  now  in 
the  process  of  developing  a  way  to  provide  them  with  the  monthly 
CD-ROM  disk  on  the  morning  that  the  numbers  are  released  so 
that  they  can  get  the  information  on  a  more  timely  basis.  Because 
the  data  is  very  sensitive,  we  are  not  allowed  to  send  it  out  to  the 
manufacturer  until  after  release. 
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We  are  now  in  the  process  of  creating  the  disk  in-house  so  we 
can  provide  it  to  Bryant  College  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet  on  the 
morning  that  the  numbers  are  released  because  of  the  time-sen- 
sitive nature. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  How  much  does  it  cost  the  manufacturer 
to  access  this?  Is  there  a  charge  by  Census? 

Mr.  Preuss.  Yes,  sir.  Bryant  College  pays  the  regular  subscrip- 
tion. 

Chairman  MANZULLO.  No,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  disk,  I  am 
talking  about  the  search. 

Mr.  Preuss.  Oh,  the  search.  If  someone  were  to  call  up  my  office 
and  want  that  information,  we  would  provide  that  at  no  charge 
over  the  telephone  that  the  United  States  is  currently  exporting 
this  volume  of  watches  and  to  these  countries.  Now,  if  they  wanted 
to  receive  that  on  a  regular  subscription  basis  on  a  monthly  basis, 
we  would  charge  them  $160  a  year  for  that  data  on  a  monthly 
basis,  for  the  detailed  trade  information. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Dr.  Tnieheart,  same  question. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Yes,  I  appreciate  the  question.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  presentations,  if  I  may  just  preface  my  remarks,  that 
you  heard  is  that  here  you  have  a  public  agency  that  is  assembling 
information,  ensuring  its  accuracy,  and  making  it  as  widely  avail- 
able to  users  as  possible,  and  there  are  other  agencies  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  whom  they  can  direct  individuals  who  need  to  get  spe- 
cific information  about  watchbands  and  where  they  can  sell  them 
and  at  what  cost  and  what  the  competitive  markets  are. 

We  are  a  not-for-profit  organization  working  in  partnership  with 
public  always  depending  tremendously  on  their  services,  but  what 
we  have  done  is  we  have  gathered  all  the  information  and  individ- 
ual manufacture  may  NCCD.  We  have  synthesized  it,  we  have  put 
it  into  databases  and  made  it  accessible  in  a  Windows  program 
that  one  really  needs  no  training  to  gain  access  toand  avoids  the 
need  to  visit  several  Government  locations  personally  to  conduct  in- 
formation. You  asked  a  question  about  watchbands,  and  I  asked 
one  of  my  colleagues  to  just  quickly  walk  you  through  what  hap- 
pens when  a  small  business  person  wants  to  answer  the  question 
you  just  asked  using  the  ITON.  May  we  take  a  minute  and  do  that? 

Chairman  Manzullo.  That  would  be  fine. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Thank  you.  Carl. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Typically,  what  happens  with  the  small  business 
when  they  first  come  into  one  of  the  centers  that  we  have  nation- 
wide is  they  are  generally  interested  just  in  trade  leads,  even 
though  most  small  businesses  that  we  deal  with  aren't  really  pre- 
pared to  jump  on  a  trade  lead  if  they  do  receive  one,  but  we  like 
to  show  people  who 

Chairman  MANZULLO.  I  would  suggest  we  get  right  to  the  watch- 
es if  you  could  because  they  have  a  clock  on  them,  we  are  running 
against  a  clock.  That  is  why  I  chose  that.  It  is  watchbands  that  we 
are  interested  in. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  That  doesn't  mean  you  shouldn't  tell  us  briefly 
what  you  are  doing,  though,  to  show  the  ease.  Is  that  all  right,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  What  I  did  is  I  just  typed  in  the  word  "watch" 
to  look  for  anything  with  the  word  watch"  and  then  decide  the  text 
of  the  headings  of  the  trade  lead.  Right  now  it  is  searching  through 
about  20,000  trade  lead  records  and  reading  the  text  of  them,  look- 
ing for  that.  I  don't  know  what  this  will  pull  up.  It  will  probably 
f)ull  up  things  like  Watch  Tower  or  whatever,  but  we  will  take  a 
ook  anyway.  This  is  just  a  starting  point  for  a  small  business. 

From  this  point  we  will  go  out  and  look  for  detailed  reports  on 
how  to  market,  how,  what  the  competitive  situation  is  for  watches 
or  watchbands.  You  see  here  they  are  looking  for  wristwatches  in 
Germany,  for  example.  If  they  are  looking  for  wristwatches,  I  can 
guarantee  you  they  are  looking  for  watchbands  as  well,  and  this  is 
also  a  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  trade  lead.  It  is  under  jew- 
elry. This  is  a  good  starting  point  here  for  people  who  just  want 
to  see  if  there  are  any  markets  for  their  products  out  there.  We  can 
also  do  statistical  analysis  at  that  point. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Now,  can  you  push  a  button  and  actually 
connect  between  your  computer  database  and  the  companies  that 
are  interested  perhaps  in  importing  watchbands? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  that  is  not  feasible  as  of  yet.  We  are  looking 
to  do  that,  however,  at  some  point  down  the  line. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  I  think  you  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
didn't  say  that  that  trade  lead  ori^nated  from  the  National  Trade 
Data  Bank,  illustrating  that  there  is  more  than  one  source  for  some 
of  this  information.  Not  only  can  you  get  it  from  their  organization, 
Bryant  College,  but  you  can  also  get  it  from  the  STAT-USA  CD's 
or  Internet,  provided  by,  the  U.S.  Depertment  of  Commerce.  There 
are  the  same  trade  leads.  They  are  just  packaged  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferently. 

Chairman  MANZULLO.  Mr.  Douress. 

Mr.  Douress.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  quickly  did  a 
search,  and  as  we  will  see  here  for  this  particular  commodity,  I  will 
go  back,  watchbands  of  precious  metal,  not  a  very  large  export 
market,  only  $1.2  million,  of  which  of  all  places  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  is  the  top  market,  followed  by  Mexico.  However,  if  we  go 
to  watchbands  of  base  metal  you  will  note  that  it  is  a  much  larger 
export  market,  $21.6  million,  Switzerland,  Canada,  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  and  Hong  Kong  are  the  largest,  but  your  fastest 
growing  markets,  not  surprisingly,  Switzerland  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing market  for  watchbands. 

Then,  there  is  a  third  one,  parts  for  watch  straps.  Maybe  you  just 
make  parts,  and  it  is  a  $1.8  million  market  with  Canada,  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  Mexico,  and  Korea  being  the  largest  markets  and  Can- 
ada showing  a  45  percent  increase  in  1994,  and  year  to  date  a  36 
percent  increase  in  exports.  We  can  then  link  this  to  potential  buy- 
ers of  watchbands  automatically  on  line. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Now,  what  do  you  charge  a  consumer  who 
wants  to  make  that  search  and  also  Dr.  Trueneart,  I  didn't  get 
your  cost  on  that. 

Mr.  Douress.  What  we  offer,  Mr.  Chairman,  right  now  is  a  solu- 
tion set  so  when  you  call  us  you  ask  us  to  identify  your  best  mar- 
kets. You  also  would  like  some  information  on  how  to  do  business 
in  that  market  and  you  would  also  like  some  prospects,  up  to  a 
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thousand.  This  is  the  set,  under  $350,  the  whole  set  up  to  a  thou- 
sand prospects,  information  on  every  market  where  your  product 
does  best  with  a  breakdown  of  what  countries  are  the  top  markets. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Dr.  Trueheart. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Ray  Fogarty, 
the  director  of  the  Export  Assistance  Center  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  way  we  have  set  this  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  we 
charge  a  State  a  lead  site  fee  of  $5,000  for  access  to  the  data.  They 
get  daily  updates  for  that  data  for  that  charge.  There  is  no  charge, 
no  on-line  charge  at  all,  there  is  no  —  these  people  in  our  network 
and  partners  don't  charge  the  ultimate  small  business  user.  They 
also  have  add-on  fees  such  as  —  I  mean  add-on  services  with  no 
fees  such  as  taking  you  all  the  way  through  the  export  process,  so 
not  onlv  do  we  compile  that  data  and  get  it  out,  but  we  figure  it 
costs  about  $3  per  business  because  we  think  for  every  location 
that  we  have  and  there  is  100  now  across  the  country,  we  think 
a  thousand  businesses  use  that  data  on  a  daily  basis  on  a  free 
basis,  no  charge,  so  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  compete  and  we  are 
not  saying  that  the  people  who  have  the  means  to  pay  for  the  busi- 
nesses shouldn't  access  the  information  because  it  is  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent data,  business-oriented  data,  but  our  system  basically  we  are 
working  through  a  network  of  people. 

What  we  like  to  do  is  to  work  through  every  single  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  office.  We  are  working  with  them  in  the  western 
States,  so  it  is  a  true  partnership.  We  are  leveraging  their  exper- 
tise. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  So  there  is  no  cost  except  the  taxes  paid? 

Mr,  Fogarty.  To  the  ultimate  business  it  is  about  $3  instead  of 
several  hundreds  or  several  thousand  dollars  to  access  that  data. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  The  distinction  is  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  spe- 
cific request  would  essentially  be  free,  but  if  you  combine  all  the 
other  services  that  are  provided  at  our  hub  sites,  then  that  would 
come  up  to  about  $3. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Mrs.  Clayton. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  That  light  has  been  red  so  long  it  doesn't  make 
much  difference.  That  is  all  right,  you  are  the  Chair. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  I  turned  the  light  off. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  I  understand.  Some  of  this  you  have  already  cov- 
ered so  I  appreciate  the  line  of  questioning  that  the  Chair  was  tak- 
ing. My  understanding  that  in  Commerce  the  basic  data  that  is  col- 
lected on  exports  as  well  as  imports,  I  gather,  is  collected  through 
the  census  as  taken  through  the  Department  of  Customs.  Is  that 
what  I  understood? 

Mr.  Monk.  Yes,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  is  responsible  for  con- 
trolling the  imports  and  exports,  and  they  collect  the  documents, 
either  paper  or  electronic,  for  most  of  the  exports  except  for  exports 
to  Canada.  We  have  no  collection  of  documents.  We  use  their  im- 
ports in  lieu  of  our  exports.  We  also  have  270  companies  that  re- 
port directly  to  the  Census  Bureau  each  month. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  In  addition  to  Customs? 

Mr.  Monk.  In  addition  to  what  we  get  from  Customs.  We  process 
roughly  about  a  half  million  pieces  of  paper  a  month  for  exports 
and  about  40,000  pieces  of  paper  for  imports. 
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Mrs.  Clayton.  What  would  be  the  basis  of  270  companies  report- 
ing to  you  monthly.  Are  they  larger  companies  that  are  engaged 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Monk.  These  are  a  variety  of  freight  forwarders,  carriers, 
and  exporters  who  we  have  solicited  to  get  on  an  electronic  report- 
ing program  so  they  would  report  electronically  rather  than  by 
paper. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Is  that  volunteer? 

Mr.  Monk.  That  is  a  volunteer  basis. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  It  fluctuates  sometime? 

Mr.  Monk.  We  have  had  that  program  for  roughly  about  20 
years. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Am  I  understanding  correctly  that.  Dr.  Trueheart, 
your  program  at  Bryant  College  depends  on  that  basic  information? 

Dr.  Trueheart,  We  do,  indeed,  yes. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
also  depends  on  that? 

Mr,  DoURESS.  To  a  much  lesser  extent,  Congresswoman. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  What  part  of  the  data  do  you  use?  Do  you  use  the 
basic  data  from  Customs? 

Mr.  DouRESS.  What  we  take  from  the  Census  Bureau  is  the  in- 
formation to  build  these  graphs.  We  do  our  own  programming.  Ev- 
erything we  have  shown  you  today  was  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
It  is  all  developed  by  the  private  sector.  In  fact,  we  pay  for  the  in- 
formation we  get  from  the  Census  Bureau  to  build  this  product. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  I  wasn't  questioning  the  relationship.  I  was  ques- 
tioning on  the  interrelationship  of  the  information,  and  if  there  was 
a  standard  basic  data.  At  some  point,  there  has  to  be  a  standard 
data  at  some  point.  I  want  to  know  if  you  started  at  the  point  of 
Customs,  and  you  took  that  data. 

Mr.  DouRESS.  Uh-huh. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  And  build  it  to  format  it  your  way? 

Mr,  DouRESS,  Correct. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  So  since  we,  some  of  you  were  preprimed  as  to 
what  you  were  to  look  for,  we  will  now  test  how  efficient  you  are. 
I  come  from  a  rural  community,  so  you  didn't  know  the 
watchbands,  so  you  weren't  prepared  for  that  one,  but  we  will  see 
how  this  works  out. 

By  the  way,  I  iust  want  to  tell  Dun  &  Bradstreet  in  your  analogy 
you  were  good,  but  somehow  as  you  took  the  membership  of  the 
committee  you  forgot  that  I  was  from  North  Carolina,  and  you  gave 
all  this  striking  information,  but  I  didn't  hear  once  in  your  analogy 
of  the  top  10  in  North  Carolina.  For  your  information,  I  am  sure 
given  the  sophistication  of  your  data  system  you  would  have  that, 
that  last  year  we  had  $2.3  billion  worth  of  exports. 

Mr.  DoURESS.  Right. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Would  you  just  read  off  what  you  gave  me  for  Illi- 
nois and  ours  so  we  can  see  where  we  are  in  comparison. 

Mr.  DoURESS.  Let's  see  here.  I  know  it  was  Ohio;  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Texas,  New  York,  and  Michigan,  and  then  we  combined  the  States 
of  Kansas  and  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  But  you  didn't  have  North  Carolina  in  there? 

Mr.  DouRESS.  I  believe  we  didn't  include  every  State  here. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  I  see. 
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Mr.  DOURESS.  Actually,  I  think  we  kind  of  whittled  it  down,  I  am 
sorry, 

Mrs.  Clayton.  That  is  all  right.  No  problem.  Let  me  just  ask  you 
if  I  wanted  to  and  since  we  are  from  an  agricultural  community, 
if  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  likelihood  of  being  able  to  export  sea- 
food, and  particularly  I  am  a  shrimper  and  I  wanted  to  know  how 
I  could  export  either  raw  shrimp  or  added-value  shrimp.  I  could 
freeze  them,  I  could  saute  them,  I  could  process  them,  and  Dr. 
Trueheart,  I  came  to  your  organization  or  to  one  of  your  affiliates 
and  I  say  I  am  a  shrimper,  and  I  want  to  know  where  I  can  — 
where  are  the  places  most  likely  for  me  to  sell  to  and  where  they 
are  now  buying  or  where  the  potential  is,  where  already  the  mar- 
ket is  saturated.  What  would  you  tell  me? 

Dr.  Trueheart.  We  would  access  our  databases  using  the  key 
words  "shrimp  and  fishing"  industry,  and  we  would  identify  those 
countries  in  which  the  export  possibilities  are  really  quite  good.  We 
would  then  explore  with  you  the  types  of  things  that  you  would 
need  to  do  and  what  you  would  like  to  achieve  in  your  export,  and 
we  would  then  work  out  an  arrangement  with  you  to  do  further  re- 
search for  you,  drawing  upon  our  databases  in  the  international 
trade  data  network.  We  would  also  go  outside  of  that  network  if  it 
were  necessary  to  provide  the  support  that  you  need  to  answer  the 
questions  that  you  need,  including  working  through  our  World 
Trade  Center  to  establish  contacts,  to  establish  translation  serv- 
ices, to  locate  offices  if  you  want  to  travel  to  those  locations,  and 
to  provide  information  on  financing,  and  legal  information. 

We  can  identify  attorneys  and  business  persons  who  are  associ- 
ated with  our  world  trade  centers  throughout  the  world,  and  we 
provide  an  entire  network  of  support  for  a  small  business  person. 
As  was  said  earlier,  small  businesses  are  relatively  small,  and  en- 
trepreneurs run  them.  They  don't  have  a  lot  of  time  to  go  to  a  lot 
of  places.  As  a  not-for-profit  academic  institution  working  in  part- 
nership with  public  and  private  partners,  we  are  able  to  provide 
very,  very  low  cost  but  comprehensive  services. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  So  you  provide  something  other  than  just  the  in- 
formation, the  business  information? 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Precisely. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Mr.  Douress. 

Mr.  Douress.  It  is  interesting,  Congresswoman,  that  you  men- 
tion that  example.  I  have  family  in  North  Carolina.  In  fact,  my 
brother-in-law  is  captain  of  a  shrimp  boat  on  Pamlico  Sound. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  No  one  would  not  believe  this  was  not  rigged, 
right? 

Mr.  Douress.  That  is  right.  But  we  just  did  a  very  quick  search 
and  there  were  numerous  commodities  that  we  could  have  called 
up,  but  here  we  just  decided  to  call  up  shrimps  and  prawns  which 
are  frozen,  and  here  we  see  that  there  is  roughly  an  $11.4  million 
export  market  for  this  commodity,  of  which  Canada,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  are  the  largest  markets,  but  the  fastest 
growing  markets  are  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Canada,  and  year  to  date 
the  fastest  growing  markets  are  United  Kingdom  and  Mexico. 

So,  again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  once  we  have  this  informa- 
tion, what  D&B  then  does  in  order  to  provide  the  whole  solution 
is  we  then  go  into  our  39-million-business  database  and  will  iden- 
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tify  potential  buyers  of  your  frozen  shrimp,  whether  they  be  whole- 
salers of  seafood  or  perhaps  even  restaurants  or  suppliers  to  res- 
taurants, and  therefore  we  provide  the  full  solution,  identify  the 
market,  razor  sharp,  identify  the  potential  buyer  and  in  between 
provide  you  with  information  on  those  markets  such  as  what  are 
the  credit  terms  of  doing  business  in  those  countries,  what  are  the 
potential  risks,  what  are  the  documentation  requirements,  what 
language  are  you  supposed  to  write  your  packaging  up  in,  that  is 
the  real  key  here  is  we  are  trying  to  sell  the  full  cycle,  the  full  solu- 
tion versus  just  parts  or  steps  of  the  cycle. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  In  the  Dun  &  Bradstreet  access  to  small  business, 
who  uses  you  by  and  large? 

Mr.  DouRESS.  Well 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Would  your  brother-in-law  other  than  —  he  is 
your  brother-in-law? 

Mr.  DouRESS.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Would  your  brother-in-law,  other  than  he  knows 
you,  would  he  come  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet? 

Mr.  DouRESS.  Other  than  the  fact  he  is  my  brother-in-law,  and 
even  though  he  is  my  brother-in-law,  he  still  hasn't  come  to  me 
working  for  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Apparently  he  has  a  thriving  busi- 
ness just  selling  it  in  the  Bayboro  area. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  He  probaoly  came  to  Bryant. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Oh,  he  is  from  Bayboro? 

Mr.  DouRESS.  Yes,  correct. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  I  know  where  that  is  very  well. 

Mr.  DouRESS.  The  types  of  business  that  come  to  Dun  &  Brad- 
street now,  they  run  the  whole  gamut.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
service  which  we  call  simply  D&B  express  where  small  businesses 
in  particular  who  have  an  occasional  need  for  information  can  call 
us  and  receive  information  back  immediately  through  fax  or 
through  the  mail. 

Last  year,  our  Small  Businesses  Division  in  Parsippany,  New 
Jersey  serviced  over  140,000  small  businesses  who  called  in  for  just 
occasional  need. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Any  other  comments  along  this? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  statement  that  we  also, 
beyond  just  the  data  that  we  think  we  do  in  an  excellent  way,  we 
also  at  the  college  have  industry-specific  programs  such  as  our 
partnership  with  the  private  sector,  with  the  Seafood  Council, 
which  is  really  in  charge  of  the  entire  seafood  industry  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  far  as  a  magazine  goes.  They  are  the  experts  as  far 
as  that  industry  goes,  and  we  are  developing  partnerships  with  the 
private  sector  so  that  the  data  becomes  better  and  better  and  bet- 
ter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  recommend  everyone  should  go  through 
D&B  when  they  are  doing  international  trade  and  making  sure 
that  the  companies  they  are  trading  with  are  specifically  whatever 
the  information  they  need  from  D&B  that  they  get,  so  what  we  do 
well  is  beyond  the  data  and  the  research,  we  are  also  the  world 
trade  center  and  the  trade  directorship  for  our  State,  so  we  are  get- 
ting direct  feedback,  feeding  that  back  directly  to  Commerce.  So, 
we  are  saying  this  is  what  the  ultimate  small  business  person 
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wants  from  the  system.  So,  we  feel  like  we  are  very  much  in  tune 
with  what  Commerce  wants  and  needs. 

We  have  been  down  to  Commerce  over  a  dozen  times  in  the  past 
year  working  with  various  people  saying  that  this  is  what  the  ulti- 
mate small-  and  medium-sized  business  is  saying,  and  this  is  the 
type  of  information  that  they  want  so  that  they  can  make  that  ex- 
port and  we  can  create  jobs  for  our  country. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Segovts.  I  think  he  is  going  to  pull  up  on  the  machine,  you 
asked  to  see  the  capability,  so  ne  is  looking  up  shrimp  as  well. 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  are  not  companies  that  are  producers  or 
whatever,  people  who  have  actively  gone  out  and  looking  to  buy 
shrimp,  so  this  is  what  we  call  an  active  lead,  and  this  particular 
one  came  out  of  the  World  Trade  Center.  We  are  also  a  world  trade 
center  so  we  receive  world  trade  leads  from  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter on  a  daily  basis. 

In  this  case  here,  you  would  be  contacting  this  person,  I  mean 
this  company  here  and  there  is  a  detailed  description,  the  fax  num- 
ber and  everything  else  right  there.  We  can  also  pull  out  lists  of 
companies  that  are  in  the  business  of  doing  shrimp,  but  again  this 
is  a  little  different.  When  you  are  dealing  with  trade  leads  you  are 
dealing  with  people  who  are  actively  looking  to  buy  shrimp,  and 
you  can  see  here  Japan,  different  sources,  this  is  a  trade  lead  that 
came  out  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  and  we  can 
show  you  the  little  difference  in  format.  So,  they  are  looking  to  im- 
port shrimp. 

So,  you  can  see  that  we  are  dealing  with  multiple  sources  that 
we  are  accessing  simultaneously.  Just  in  these  few  trade  leads 
right  here,  we  have  seen  the  World  Trade  Center,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  National  Marine  Fisheries  being  accessed  simul- 
taneously, so,  again,  this  is  a  good  starting  point.  Then  we  will  go 
into  detail  on  the  market  research  end  to  help  the  small  business 
provide  some  consulting  services  if  needed. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Let  me  ask  you  just  an  operational  question.  In 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  how  do  I  make  the  request  and  how  do  I  access 
it?  Do  I  pick  up  a  telephone,  do  I  use  my  computer? 

Mr.  DOURESS.  You  can  call  us,  simply  just  call  us.  We  have  over 
80  offices  in  the  United  States,  including  North  Carolina,  I  am  very 
happy  to  say. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Where  are  you  in  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  DouRESS.  We  are  in  several  places.  We  are  in  Raleigh.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  in  Charlotte.  Anywhere  else,  Gary?  Greensboro,  and 
Gary. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Well,  Cary  is  Raleigh.  You  wouldn't  be  in  Cary 
and  Raleigh,  I  don't  believe,  would  you? 

Mr.  DouRESS.  We  thought  it  was  Raleigh  and  Durham. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Caiy  is  part  of  Wake  County  and  Raleigh  is  the 
county  seat  of  Wake  County. 

Mr.  DouRESS.  So  simply  stated,  yes,  you  can  just  pick  up  the 
phone  and  just  give  us  the  name  of  your  product,  for  instance,  as 
Chairman  Manzullo  said,  a  watchband.  Most  people  may  not  know 
what  the  harmonized  code  is  or  for  that  matter  they  may  not  even 
know  the  SIC  code,  so  that  is  all  behind  the  scenes.  You  don't  see 
that  as  the  customer.  What  you  see  is  the  end  product,  the  report, 
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we  will  fax  it  to  you,  we  will  mail  it  to  you,  we  will  do  whatever 
you  want.  It  is  as  simple  as  a  phone  call. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Do  you  work  with  various  world  trade  centers? 

Mr.  DOURESS.  Yes,  ma'am,  we  work  very  closely  with  various 
world  trade  centers,  including  the  headquarters  in  New  York  City 
whom  we  work  very  closely  with.  In  developing  some  of  these  prod- 
ucts, it  is  important  to  note  that  we  took  it  to  world  trade  centers 
specifically  in  Baltimore.  We  have  talked  to  San  Francisco,  San 
Diego,  we  also  took  it  to  State  trade  promotion  offices  because  the 
States  are  taking  on  so  much  more  export  promotion  efforts  as 
well,  so  we  didn't  create  any  of  this  in  a  vacuum. 

We  encouraged  input  from  not  only  these  organizations  both  pub- 
lic and  private  sector  organizations,  but  we  also  went  to  the  small 
business  person,  so  we  worked  with  local  chambers  of  commerce 
across  the  country  and  sat  down  and  had  focus  groups  and  said 
what  do  you  need  to  make  more  profitable  business  decisions,  espe- 
cially when  it  pertains  to  global  markets. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  If  I  may  just  add,  if  you  want  to  highlight  the 
differences  between  the  databases,  we  own  the  World  Trade  Center 
franchise  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  interactively  with  world  trade  centers  in  200  cities 
throughout  the  world  giving  them  feedback,  and  sharing  informa- 
tion with  them  on  an  ongoing  basis.  We  run  the  franchise.  So,  we 
provide  a  very,  very  different  type  of  information  than  just  simply 
going  to  the  world  trade  centers  and  asking  what  they  need. 

We  interact  on  a  daily  basis  with  world  trade  centers  throughout 
the  world  and  work  with  business  persons  who  come  into  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  region,  who  are  interested  in  doing  business  with  our 
small  businesses.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  that  is  better  than  what 
you  have  just  heard  about  I  am  just  saying  it  is  different. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Yes? 

Mr.  Segovis.  In  my  experience,  the  going  out  researching  with 
companies  or  going  —  I  have  done  a  lot  of  work  with  companies 
trying  to  convert  from  different  industries.  The  continual  theme  is 
they  get  information,  they  go  to  places,  but  they  just  flounder  for 
a  while,  and  one  of  the  things  we  discovered  is  that  this  is  excellent 
and  we  help  walk,  we  help  get  them  started  very  quickly,  but  then 
you  have  got  to  work  on  do  they  have  the  skills  to  market,  do  they 
have  the  necessary  expertise,  and  this  is  where  president 
Trueheart  is  referring  to,  when  you  start  referring  them  to  the 
right  places  to  get  educated  so  they  can  compete,  and  then  do  they 
have  a  strategy,  do  they  have  a  strategic  plan  in  place  to  go  for- 
ward, and  earlier  we  gave  the  example  of  Mr.  LaGrecka  and  all 
those  things  took  place  so  he  went  from  a  $1.2  million  to  a  $5  mil- 
lion range  in  a  very  short  time.  It  was  a  building  process. 

He  tried  this.  He  had  one  successful  experience  and  he  started 
building  on  the  others.  With  his  databases  that,  showing  you  the 
text  and  information,  that  we  also  get  into  the  graphs,  you  start 
showing  trends  and  that  begins  to  get  them  thinking  about  how 
can  I  become  competitive  and  what  opportunities  I  have,  and  for 
many  it  is  a  real  opener  for  them  and  we  have  just  knocked  down 
the  first  barrier. 
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The  second  one  is  the  education  barrier.  We  start  training  them 
so  they  become  competitive  in  the  long  term  beyond  a  report  or  be- 
yond just  the  naked  information. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  We  will  actually  provide  them  with  a  business 
plan  for  export  and  work  with  them  to  develop  and  implement  it. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Let  me  ask  you  just  a  final  point  about  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  financial  information  of  the  corporate.  Did  I  un- 
derstand you  maintained  financial  information  on  corporations, 
right? 

Mr.  Reed,  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  I  gathered,  is  that  public  information  or  is  that 
confidential  information? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  the  information  is  collected  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
for  the  purposes  of  distributing  it  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet  customers, 
those  that  agree  to  abide  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tracts that  customers  that  use  our  services  sign,  so  in  those  terms 
it  is  confidential. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  So  the  information  that  you  would  have  is  infor- 
mation you  solicit  with  their  knowledge,  knowing  that  it  will  be 
distributed  to  those  individuals? 

Mr.  Reed.  Correct,  for  the  purposes  of  conducting. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  So  if  I  were  in  the  fishing  market  and  you  en- 
tered, connected  me  with  your  larger  base  where  the  ownership, 
XY  Corporation,  you  would  have  knowledge  if  some  of  these  cor- 
porations who  were  subsidiaries  were  financially  solid  as  well  as 
the  parent,  and  I  could  get  that  information  if  I  bought  into  your 
system? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  So  as  a  new  entry  person  you  have  my  financial 
information,  likewise  I  have  allowed  you  to  share  that  with  other 
people  who  come  on,  so  all  your  participants  have  agreed  to  those 
conditions,  I  gather? 

Mr.  Reed.  In  addition,  we  also  gather  information  from  public 
sources,  whether  it  be  banks,  public  filings  from  courthouses  and 
other  public  agencies,  Grovemment  agencies  for  the  purposes  of 
gathering  trade  information,  information  on  public  filings,  courts, 
suits,  judgments,  things  of  that  nature  as  well  as  trade  experiences 
of  other  businesses  that  have  conducted  business  with  companies 
in  our  database  for  the  purposes  of  sharing  trade  information  about 
how  they  pay  their  bills. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  In  fact,  that  was  the  first  leg  of  your  operation, 
the  financial  capacity,  and  so  people  would  want  to  have  your 
stamp  of  approval,  so  you  do  something  independent  of  me  telling 
you,  of  me  giving  you  the  financial,  you  do  an  independent  search 
to  determine  the  legitimacy  or  whatever?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  we  gather  the  information,  run  it  against  various 
processes  that  validate  the  information,  check  it  for  accuracy,  also 
validate  the  information  that  has  been  given  to  us  in  terms  of  run- 
ning it  against  models  as  to  its  validity  for  size  of  the  business  and 
the  sales  that  they  are  doing,  and  various  other  types  of  analytical 
checks. 

Mr.  DouRESS.  We  actually  use  our  information,  Congresswoman, 
in  many  cases  to  identify  potential  fraudulent  businesses.  As  Bill 
just  said,  we  will  run  it  through  models  and  if  there  is  something 
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in  a  particular  company's  information  that  may  seem  a  little  bit 
askew  with  the  norm,  that  sometimes  sends  up  a  red  flag. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  OK, 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  There  is  an  example  where  we  would  definitely 
recommend  before  anyone  is  looking  at  that  to  go  to  D&B  and 
make  sure  that  that  is  one  of  the  safeguards  that  we  have  to  go 
through,  going  through  the  whole  export  process. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  That  would  be  extremely  helpful  because  without 
some  way,  the  distance  is  something  that  doesn't  allow  you  to  have 
the  confidence  of  being  able  to  check  in  yourselves.  So,  you  need 
something  else.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Monk.  One  comment  I  would  like  to  make,  that  is  one  dis- 
tinction, difference  between  Dun  &  Bradstreet  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  that  the  commodity  by  country  information  that  we 
collect  is  confidential,  and  we  are  precluded  by  law  from  disclosing 
individual  company  information  that  we  collect. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  Such  as?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  exclusion? 

Mr.  Monk.  We  could  not  identify  specific  companies  by  name  in 
terms  of  what  products  they  export  or  what  products  they  imported 
and  where  thev  imported  or  exported  it  to,  and  so  what  we  provide 
to  Dun  &  Bradstreet  and  to  other  users  of  our  information  is  aggre- 
gate information  by  commodity  and  country  rather  than  by  individ- 
ual company, 

Mrs.  Clayton.  So  you  couldn't  say  XXY  was  in  shrimp  process- 
ing. You  could  just  say  shrimp  processing  is  occurring  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Monk.  Exactly,  and  whether  it  was  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  wherever,  we  couldn't  sav  that  XYZ  Company  produced 
this  amount  of  shrimp  or  exported  tnis  amount  of  shrimp. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  One  final  question,  do  you  gather  the  same  infor- 
mation about  businesses,  domestically? 

Mr.  Monk.  Yes.  We  collect  information  on  manufacturing  of  a 
company,  how  much  they  manufacture,  wholesale,  retail  services, 
we  do  it  by  small  business,  by  minority-owned  businesses,  by 
women.  We  have,  there  are  some  publications  in  the  back  that  de- 
scribe some  of  the  other  activities  that  the  Bureau  has. 

Mrs,  Clayton.  Is  that  by  States? 

Mr.  Monk,  By  States,  by  SIC, 

Mrs,  Clayton,  How  about  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  DOLTRESS.  We  collect  all  kinds  of  company-specific  informa- 
tion, but  as  it  relates  specifically  to  what  a  company  imports  or  ex- 
ports  

Mrs.  Clayton.  No,  no,  not  import  or  export,  just  doing  business. 

Mr.  DOLIRESS.  Absolutely,  yes.  As  Bill  said  a  little  bit  earlier,  we 
have  a  program  where  businesses  share  with  us  their  experiences 
with  other  U.S. -based  businesses,  so  that  if  you  are  a  customer  of 
a  particular  company  and  you  are  not  paying  your  bills  on  time, 
we  know  that  even  without  you  telling  us  because  your  vendor  told 
us.  Very  important. 

Mrs.  Clayton,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Thank  you.  In  terms  of  extended  services, 
I  am  glad  you  got  into  that,  Mrs.  Clayton. 

Dr.  Trueheart,  you  say  you  draw  up  a  business  plan,  similar  to 
what  a  small  business  development  center  might  do.  My  imder- 
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standing  is  that  Commerce  is  limited  to  providing  the  raw  informa- 
tion as  to  which  countries  might  be  interested  in  importing  the  par- 
ticular item,  plus  you  also  provide  trade  leads  by  companies. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  provide  trade  leads. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Trade  leads,  but  are  those  trade  leads  by 
companies? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  individual  and  comparing  specific. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  The  companies  post  those  trade  leads 
themselves,  then  you  pick  them  up  and  put  them  on  the  computer? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  companies  usually  do  that  by  going  to  the 
embassy  in  their  country  and  the  U.S.  Foreign  and  Commercial 
Service  Staff  in  the  enbassv  forwards  them  to  us. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  That  is  the  extent  to  which  you  could  pro- 
vide trade  loans.  This  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  information  that 
you  are  providing,  but  at  that  point,  then,  do  your  services  stop? 

Mr.  Willl\ms.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  OK. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  We  take  that  information  and  format  it. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  You  take  that  information,  then  you  add 
to  it  small  business  counseling,  things  of  that  nature,  financing? 

Dr.  Trueheart.  We  enter  the  trade  lead  information,  country- 
specific  information,  additional  country- specific  information.  We 
also  provide  counseling  and  training,  and  we  produce  a  report  an- 
swering the  specific  questions  and  concerns  surrounding  exporting 
in  that  country  with  that  product. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  what 
you  do  and  the  U.S.  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service? 

Dr.  Trueheart.  The  difference  between  what  we  do  and  the  U.S. 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service? 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Right. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  we  do  is  we  collect  the  information  from  var- 
ious sources,  including  them,  but  we  also  partner  with  them  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  where  we  are  in  the  process  of  providing  them 
back  their  own  data  through  our  system  because  our  system  is 
formatted  in  a  way  that  is  extremely  easy  to  use,  plus  it  has  other 
information  that  may  not  come  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  then  we  also  have  a  distribution  system  and  a  network  system 
that  goes  out  to  small  business  development  centers,  State  trade 
directors  offices,  private  sector  banks,  private  sector  entities,  busi- 
nesses themselves,  so  that  we  are  collecting  any  mechanism  and 
means  in  this  system  to  see  how  the  ultimate  trade  should  be 
made,  so  we  are  truly  partners  with  Commerce  as  far  as  using 
their  data,  formatting,  and  then  now  contracting  back  with  them 
and  providing  themselves  their  own  data  back  in  a  format  that  I 
think  is  superior  for  them  to  use. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Mr.  Douress. 

Mr.  Douress.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  try  to  provide 
a  full  cycle  of  service.  We  like  to  call  it  solution  selling.  We  do  not, 
per  se,  have  a  stand-alone  consulting  division  at  D&B.  However, 
we  do  have  small  businesses,  small  business  division,  we  also  have 
international  specialists  in  the  field  across  the  country  who  can 
work  one  on  one  with  companies,  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet  does,  in 
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fact,  provide  export  credit  insurance,  and  we  also  provide  a  service 
which  is  called  receivables  management  services,  so  that  if  you  by 
some  unfortunate  circumstance  don't  get  paid  by  your  foreign 
buyer,  we  have  a  service  that  will  go  out  and  attempt  to  collect 
those  receivables. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Could  I  say  one  thing  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Foreign  Service?  They  collect  valuable  data, 
and  they  do  it  very,  very  well,  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world, 
but  they  also  apply  that  data.  They  have  country  and  industry-spe- 
cific resources  for  us  in  our  country's  businesses  to  go  and  talk  to 
them  so  there  will  be  a  desk  officer  about  a  certain  country. 

We  connect  those  people,  and  we  work  with  those  people,  and 
they  are  invaluable  to  making  that  ultimate  trade  sale,  so  I  am  not 
sure  anybody  is  speaking  for  Commerce  today,  but  not  only  do  they 
collect  that  data,  but  they  provide  valuable  in-depth  services  on 
specific  countries  and  specific  industries  also. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Now,  Dr.  Trueheart,  Bryant  College  and 
D&B,  you  have  a  different  type  of  access.  Dr.  Trueheart,  when  we 
talked  earlier  you  stated  that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  con- 
tracted with  Bryant  College  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  for- 
eign tradeoffice. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  The  World  Trade  Center.  Well,  we  have  two 
things,  if  I  may  clarify.  I  may  not  have  been  specific  enough.  We 
have  the  franchise  from  the  World  Trade  Association  in  New  York 
City  to  run  the  world  trade  center  program  for  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  but  in  addition  to  that  we  have  a  group,  we  have  entered 
into  an  agreement,  a  partnership  with  the  State  Department  of 
Economic  Development  to  handle  the  export-import  activities  for 
the  entire  State  of  Rhode  Island.  That  may  be  the  distinction  you 
are  seeking. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  If  I  recall  the  conversation  that  when 
Rhode  Island  contracted  with  Bryant  they  were  able  to  eliminate 
three  people  overseas. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  More  than  three. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  So  essentially  it  is  a  franchise.  Are  you 
also  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  Boston? 

Dr.  Trueheart.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Customers  come  to  the  Bank  of  Boston 
and  they  access  your  services? 

Dr.  Trueheart.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  D&B  has  a  little  bit  different  type  of  ac- 
cess. 

Mr.  Douress. 

Mr.  Douress.  Yes,  correct.  Companies  can  either  come  specifi- 
cally to  Dun  &  Bradstreet  or  as  I  said  earlier,  we  work  with  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  play  a  vital  role  with  the  inter- 
national business  exchange  system,  so  companies  certainly  have 
different  options.  We  also  partner  with  various  associations  across 
the  country  as  well. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Let  me  first  apologize.  The  reason  we  have 
not  had  more  Republicans  here  today  is  that  we  received  notice 
only  yesterday.  There  is  a  House  Republican  Conference  on  Medi- 
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care.  That  is  where  everybody  is.  Being  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, I  thought  it  obvious  that  I  should  be  here,  so  please  forgive 
them.  It  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  interest. 

Mr.  DOURESS.  Thank  you  for  being  here. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  some  questions  that 
came  from  the  folks  in  the  audience  to  Brvant  and  D&B.  To  what 
extent  are  your  respective  products  dependent  upon  public  funding 
versus  being  developed  entirely  at  private  sector  expense? 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  DouRESS.  Everything  we  develop,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  at  pri- 
vate sector  expense.  I  don't  want  to  mislead  anybody  here.  We  do 
get  the  information  that  the  Census  Bureau  provides  us,  we  pay  for 
that.  We  also  do  use  some  information  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Foreign  Commercial  Service  which  a  dedicated  staff  in 
Pennsylvania  actually  takes  and  verifies  and  validates.  We  have  a 
staff  up  there  that  actually  puts  out  a  publication  called  the  Ex- 
porters' Encyclopedia.  We  do  our  own  unique  data  gathering.  We 
contact  every  embassy,  every  consulate  to  make  sure  that  the  infor- 
mation that  is  going  into  the  book  is  accurate. 

Additionally,  we  have  a  staff  over  in  the  United  Kingdom  that 
provides  country-by-country  information  on  what  are  the  risks  of 
doing  business  in  those  countries,  and  that  information  is  also  com- 
piled and  included  in  everything  that  I  talked  about  today. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Dr.  Trueheart. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  If  I  understood  correctly,  the  question  was  to 
what  extent  do  we  use  public  funds  to  achieve  our  purposes? 

Chairman  Manzullo.  That  is  correct.  I  think  it  was  aimed  at  de- 
velopment. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  To  achieve  economic  development? 

Chairman  Manzullo.  I  don't  know  who  asked  the  question.  I 
guess  they  want  to  know  how  you  get  your  money. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  As  far  as  the  international  trade  data  network,  we 
do  a  lot  of  things  at  the  college  and  do  a  lot  of  things,  trade  serv- 
ices, things  that  are  contracted  separate,  but  as  far  as  the  inter- 
national trade  daily  network,  we  are  a  private  college.  The  college 
has  put  substantial  resources  into  what  is  over  a  half  million  dol- 
lars direct  each  year,  since  we  have  begun  our  operation,  and  then 
what  we  have  done  through  using,  again,  the  college's  resources  of 
going  out  and  partnering  with  the  private  sector.  Bank  of  Boston, 
Fleet  Bank,  other  banks  that  are  interested,  other  freight  for- 
warders that  are  interested  in  what  we  do,  law  firms,  businesses, 
major  corporations,  international  corporations  have  put  money  into 
the  development  of  the  international  trade  data  network,  100  per- 
cent. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  are  appearing  before  Congress  to  part- 
ner further  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  because  we  want  to 
take  this  system  and  not  be  in  20  States  and  not  be  in  only  100 
sites.  We  want  to  be  in  50  States  and  we  want  to  be  in  500  sites, 
so  we  have  easy  access  for  the  American  business  person  so  the 
American  business  person  can  use  its  own  data  and  the  American 
business  person  can  make  its  private  sector  profit  bv  doing  what 
they  do  best,  and  that  is  innovation  and  creation  and  competitive- 
ness for  their  own  product,  so 
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Dr.  Trueheart.  If  I  could  just  add,  we  do  use  State  funds.  The 
State  of  Rhode  Island  has  provided  direct  support  to  help  us  de- 
velop the  international  trade  data  network  and  we  have  been  very 
appreciative  of  that  support. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  As  part  of  this,  Dr.  Trueheart,  I  believe 
you  also  stated  that  you  have  a  school  for 

Dr.  Trueheart.  On,  yes. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  For  part  of  your  exports.  What  is  that? 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Well,  are  you  talking  about  a  secondary  school 
where  we  have  put  in  our  system? 

Chairman  Manzullo.  When  we  talked,  you  said  that  you  had  a 
seminar  or  program? 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Oh,  you  are  talking  about  the  employment  train- 
ing progn^am? 

Chairman  MANZULLO.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  The  Entrepreneurship  Training  Program.  Yes, 
the  Entrepreneurship  Training  Program  is  designed  to  nelp  those 
who  are  unemployed  who  have  a  business  idea,  through  a  very, 
very  intensive  18  week  program,  40  hours  a  week,  that  takes  an 
unemployed  person,  a  genuinely  unemployed  person  who  has  a 
business  idea  and  helps  them  to  develop  the  idea. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  It  was  another  program  directly  related  to 
your  trade  computer  network.  Maybe  that  is  just  for  training  peo- 
ple to  operate  those  centers. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Yes,  You  may  be  thinking  of  the  mobile  com- 
puter program  we  have.  We  actually  take  computers  and  software 
to  different  locations  and  train  students  to  use  them. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Let  me  ask  a  question  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  I  don't  know  how  they  expect  you  gentlemen  to  an- 
swer this  question.  It  says  how  much  money  does  Commerce  take 
in  annually  from  its  information  and  where  does  the  money  go? 

Mr.  Monk.  Well,  I  can  do  part  of  it.  The  Census  Bureau's  budget 
for  foreign  trade  program  is  roughly  appropriated  at  roughly  $20 
million  a  year,  which  covers  about  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  what 
we  do.  The  other  $2  to  $2V2  million  comes  from  sales  of  products, 
and  that  is  basically  —  it  covers  the  collection,  processing  activity, 
it  supports  the  staff  of  about  150  employees  at  headquarters  in 
Suitland,  another  80  employees  at  our  Jeffersonville  processing 
center  which  is  responsible  for  tabulating  and  publishing  the  data 
and  analyzing  the  data.  So,  roughly  we  have  230  employees  in- 
volved in  the  whole  operation,  our  annual  budget  of  about  $22  mil- 
lion. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  So  Mr.  Preuss,  when  you  were  in  the  office 
I  think  you  said  of  all  the  10,000  employees  at  Census,  about  230 
are  dedicated  to  compiling  all  the  trade  data  that  is  relied  upon  by 
both  Bryant  College  and  D&B.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Preuss.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Another  question 

Mr.  Preuss.  You  had  also  asked  me  in  the  office  about  the  staff 
at  BEA  that  works  on  the  monthly  trade  numbers,  and  I  told  you 
I  would  get  an  answer  for  that.  There  are  approximately  20  people 
at  BEA  that  work  full  time  on  providing  the  service  numbers  that 
are  part  of  the  monthly  trade  release,  so  that  figure  is  20. 
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Chairman  Manzullo,  I  think  what  has  been  demonstrated  here 
today  is  that  there  is  a  good  argument  to  estabhsh  the  department 
of  trade,  but  not  that  it  is  going  to  happen. 

Here's  something  from  the  audience.  There  is  good  data  for  U.S. 
exports  by  State  available  from  Census  and  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. What  are  the  future  prospects  for  better  data  on  U.S. 
imports  by  State? 

Mr.  Monk.  Well,  we  can  identify  the  State  in  which  the  import 
is  imported  into,  but  that  is  really  a  resource.  We  have  to  divert 
resources  in  order  to  do  that,  so  that  is  not  one  of  the  top  priorities 
in  terms  of  what  we  have  to  do  in  the  next  3  to  5  years.  Our  top 
priority  is  to  automate  the  export  to  make  sure  we  have  all  the  ex- 
ports electronically  and  improve  the  quality  of  exports,  so  it  is  on 
the  agenda,  but  it  is  not  the  top  priority. 

Mr.  Preuss.  If  I  could  say,  too,  again,  that  is  a  question  that  my 
office  is  receiving  2,000  to  3,000  phone  calls  a  month.  That  is  one 
of  the  few  questions  that  we  at  this  time  cannot  answer,  and  a  nor- 
mal response  that  we  would  give  somebody  is  that  something  en- 
ters the  port  of  Baltimore,  there  is  no  Customs  guards  at  each  one 
of  the  States  to  monitor  where  that  good  —  once  it  goes  on  a  truck 
ends  up.  I  mean,  it  could  enter  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  we  can 
provide  that  information  that  it  entered  the  port  of  Baltimore  or 
the  district  in  Baltimore,  but  once  it  enters  the  United  States  then 
Customs  doesn't  track  where  it  ends  up,  so  it  can  end  up  in  Michi- 
gan or  Illinois  or  some  other  area,  so  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
track. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  we 
had  that.  That  is  why  we  have  a  new  Constitution.  We  appreciate 
you  all  coming  here.  We  even  got  to  the  area  of  Forrest  Gump  on 
the  shrimp  boat. 

Mr.  DOURESS.  You  always  have  to  be  prepared. 

Chairman  Manzullo.  Appreciate  that  very  much.  The  panel  is 

foing  to  remain  available  after  the  adjournment  of  this  hearing, 
here  are  refreshments  over  here.  Any  individual  requests,  please 
feel  free  to  ask  them,  and  we  thank  you  all  for  coming.  This  sub- 
committee meeting  is  adjourned. 

Dr.  Trueheart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  DoURESS.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Monk.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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APPENDIX 


STATEMENT  OF  FLOYD  H  FLAKE  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

PROCUREMENT,  EXPORTS,  AND  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

OCTOBER  11,  1995 


I  thank  you.  Chairman  Manzullo  for  convening  this  hearing  on  one  of  the  most  timely  and 
important  issues  facing  small  businesses  today,  a  lack  of  information  about  exporting  their 
products    I  commend  you  and  your  staff  on  your  efforts  to  explore  the  current  and  proposed 
export  information  resources  and  technology  available  to  small  businesses  interested  in  expanding 
their  markets.  I  am  honored  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  discussion     As  we  enter  an 
age  of  open  and  vigorous  trade  among  countries  and  rampant  on-line  information  exchange,  it  will 
become  increasingly  important  for  small  businesses  to  access  data  on  export  activity.    Also,  if  we 
are  to  ensure  small  business  competitiveness  and  stamina,  we  must  find  ways  to  fblly  utilize  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors'  efforts  to  deliver  the  most  consistent,  efficient  and  coordinated 
export-related  information    The  Department  of  Commerce  deserves  credit  as  it  has  provided 
many  private  sector  entities  with  data  for  many  successful  trade  information  sources  As  we  are 
certainly  aware,  the  Department  of  Commerce  continues  to  ensure  that  public  and  private  sector 
alliances  are  working  for  the  benefit  of  small  business.  To  this  end,  I  am  very  interested  in  seeing 
how  trade  information  collected  by  both  sectors  can  be  accessed  through  on-line  services  and 
networks  which  are  targeted  to  small  business  needs.  With  that  said,  I  welcome  Dr.  Trueheart, 
Mr.  Douress,  Mr  Pruess  and  Mr.  Williams  to  our  hearing  today.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
congratulate  you  for  being  on  the  cutting  edge  of  this  very  important  small  business  issue  and  I 
look  forward  to  today's  proceedings. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  DONALD  A.  MANZULLO 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PROCUREMENT,  EXPORTS, 

AND  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

OF  THE  HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

OCTOBER  11,  1995   10:00AM  IN  ROOM  2359  RHOB 

"TECHNOLOGIES  FOR  ACCESSING  FOREIGN  MARKETS" 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  will  examine  various  technologies  to 
help  small  businesses  export.   Many  small  businesses  are 
intimidated  to  enter  the  export  market.   Yet,  we  need  more  small 
businesses  to  enter  the  export  arena  if  we  are  to  advance  our 
nation's  competitiveness. 

Last  July,  the  Institute  for  International  Economics  and  the 
Manufacturing  Institute  completed  a  study  on  the  impact  of 
exporting  on  our  nation's  economic  well-being.   They  came  to 
several  profound  conclusions. 

Companies  involved  in  exporting  and  their  workers  are  much 
better  off  than  non-exporters  in  many  categories.   Workers  at 
exporting  firms  earn  15  percent  more  on  average.   They  receive 
employee  benefits  worth  nearly  33  percent  more.   They  are 
generally  30  to  50  percent  more  productive  than  non-exporting 
workers.   Finally,  annual  growth  rates  for  employment  prospects 
in  exporting  firms  are  three  to  11  percent  higher  than  non- 
exporting  companies. 
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Does  this  only  apply  to  large  manufacturers?   No!   What  was 
the  most  surprising  result  from  this  study  is  that  small 
companies  experience  similar  benefits  precisely  because  of  a 
decision  to  enter  the  export  market.   In  fact,  large  and  small 
exporters  are  more  alike  in  terms  of  productivity,  wages, 
benefits,  and  job  security  than  similar  large  and  small  companies 
that  do  not  export. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  three  representatives  who  are 
involved  in  getting  the  word  out  that  there  are  markets  —  some 
very  profitable  --  beyond  our  borders.   Most  small  business 
people  have  one  major  question  before  deciding  to  enter  the  trade 
game  --   are  their  any  customers  in  foreign  countries  interested 
in  buying  the  specific  good  or  service  sold  by  my  company?   Once 
that  question  is  answered,  other,  more  complicated  problems 
emerge.   However,  if  there  are  no  customers,  there  are  no  sales. 

The  witnesses  before  us  today  will  demonstrate  for  us  the 
technology  for  accessing  foreign  markets.   The  first  group,  Mr. 
Pruess  and  Mr.  Williams,  represents  what  trade  resource 
information  is  available  from  the  federal  government.   Few  people 
know  that  much  of  the  glamorous  work  performed  by  Commerce 
Secretary  Ron  Brown  and  others  are  primarily  backed  by  the 
behind-the-scenes  statistical  gathering  experts  at  the  Census 
Bureau  and  ESA. 
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The  second  group.  Dr.  Trueheart  and  Ray  Fogarty,  represents 
more  of  a  public-private  sector  partnership.   They  have  taken  the 
lead  to  streamline,  consolidate,  and  make  much  of  the  information 
already  available  from  the  federal  government  into  a  more  user 
friendly  package  that  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  average 
small  business  person. 

Finally,  Joe  Douress  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  will  present  a 
sample  of  what  the  private  sector  can  do.    In  addition  to  your 
presentation,  I'm  sure  the  Subcommittee  Members  would  be 
interested  in  learning  more  about  your  contribution  to  the  new 
International  Business  Exchange  on-line  service  to  assist  global 
trade. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  show 
how  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Information  Services  helps  globally-oriented  companies, 
especially  small  businesses,  make  better,  more  informed  exporting  decisions. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Commerce  performs  the  job  of  collecting  data  to  fulfill 
mandated  requirements  extremely  well.  The  private  sector  is  able  to  purchase  these  raw 
data,  add  value  to  it  and  present  the  public  with  decision  tools  that  fulfill  specific 
information  needs,  these  value-added,  commercial  off-the-shelf  products  benefit  both  the 
private  sector  and  the  government,  allowing  the  government  to  concentrate  resources  on 
mission  critical  tasks. 

Let  me  provide  you  with  a  very  brief  background  on  how  Dun  &  Bradstreet  gathers  and 
adds  value  to  a  myriad  of  global  information,  developing  products  and  services  to  help  all 
businesses  identify  and  target  new  markets  around  the  world. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Information  Services,  a  leading  supplier  of  business  credit,  marketing 
and  receivables  management  information  and  decision-support  services  worldwide,  has 
long  recognized  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  global  presence  to  best  serve  the  needs 
of  U.S. -based  businesses.  We  opened  our  first  non-U. S.  office  150  years  ago  ~  a  few 
years  before  I  joined  the  company  -  and  today,  operate  in  more  than  35  countries.  Our 
information  gathering  spans  over  200  countries.  More  than  3,000  D&B  information 
consultants  in  300  locations  collect  and  analyze  information  used  daily  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  firms  around  the  globe. 
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This  past  June,  we  learned  of  a  constituent's  request  of  Chairman  Manzullo  for  help  in 
finding  information  to  identify  potential  foreign  buyers  for  its  products,  one  of  which 
includes  fans  and  blowers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  trucks.  Within  24  hours,  D&B 
provided  an  inexpensive,  customized  report  identifying  not  only  a  list  of  more  than  50 
overseas  prospects  in  three  countries  for  one  of  the  products,  we  also  provided  a  report 
identifying  the  best  potential  markets  for  those  products  and  a  summary  of  the  trade 
environment  in  those  markets  —  all  drawing  from  D&B's  global  database  containing 
marketing  information  on  more  than  39  million  business  establishments. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  underscore  the  importance  of  exports  to  the  U.S.  economy  and 
of  small  business  exports  in  particular. 

As  you  know,  exports  support  more  than  1 1  million  jobs  in  the  U.S.  Since  1987,  exports 
have  more  than  doubled  and  in  1994,  exports  reached  $512  billion,  a  record  high. 
Through  June  1995,  exports  grew  at  a  15%  rate,  more  than  5  times  the  national 
economy's  overall  growth  rate. 

Large  businesses  —  those  with  more  than  500  employees  —  account  for  approximately 
80%  of  the  $512  billion  exported.  In  1994,  small  businesses  account  for  the  remaining 
$100  billion,  which  supported  approximately  2  million  jobs.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  every  $1  billion  in  exports  supports  17,000  jobs  that  on 
average  pay  higher  wages. 
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Exports  are  important  to  local  economies  as  well.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  impact  exports 
have  on  the  job  market  within  your  states. 

Exports  support  more  than  300.000  jobs  in  both  Illinois  and  Ohio;  more  than  800,000  in 
Texas;  more  than  600,000  in  New  York;  and  more  than  400,000  in  Michigan.  These  five 
are  among  the  top  10  exporting  states.  Exports  are  also  important  in  Kansas  and 
Alabama  where  over  100,000  jobs  are  supported. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  97%  of  firms  who  export  have  fewer  than  500 
employees,  and  85%  have  fewer  than  100  —  clear  evidence  that  a  business  need  not  be  a 
large  multinational  to  successfully  compete  in  global  markets. 

Despite  these  encouraging  statistics,  the  number  of  firms  who  export  is  still  low.  For 
example,  D&B  recently  analyzed  the  top  15  exporting  sectors  in  the  U.S.,  primarily 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  firms,  who  contributed  87%  to  our  total  exports.  More 
than  675,000  of  the  705,000  firms  in  these  sectors  ~  96  percent  ~  were  small  businesses. 

This  analysis  indicates  that  these  675,000  small  businesses  are  manufacturing  products 
that  have  already  proven  to  be  competitive  in  global  markets.  Yet,  we  estimate  that  only 
1  in  10  of  those  firms  is  exporting.  Curiously,  while  the  U.S.  accounts  for  20%)  of  the 
world's  total  output,  we  account  for  only  12%o  of  the  world's  exports. 
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Small  business  accounts  for  about  60%  of  the  employment  and  54%  of  the  total  sales  in 
the  U.S.,  but  it  accounts  for  less  than  20%  of  our  total  exports.  Small  businesses  compete 
in  the  most  intensely  competitive  markets  locally,  yet  are  reluctant  to  expand  into  global 
markets  in  part  because  of  perceived  lack  of  available  information  on  how  to  export. 

D&B  has  worked  with  government  and  private  sector  organizations  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Exporters  Association.  Small  Business  Foundation  of  America  and  National 
Association  of  Export  Companies  to  identify  the  unique  needs  of  today's  and  tomorrow's 
small  business  exporter.  Through  these  cooperative  efforts,  D&B  is  well  positioned  to 
provide  small  businesses  with  the  information  they  need  to  make  successful  exporting 
decisions.  Our  U.S.  customer  support  organization  includes  more  than  80  offices  in  32 
states  with  a  division  dedicated  solely  to  small  businesses. 

As  we  will  now  demonstrate,  D&B  has  designed  products  that  assist  the  small  business 
owner  through  most  steps  of  exporting  -  from  identifying  best  overseas  markets  at  the 
commodity-specific  level,  through  ensuring  payment  [or:  through  insuring  against 
commercial  risk].  These  solutions  were  developed  to  answer  the  challenges  that  small 
businesses  face  in  exporting. 

DEMONSTRATION 
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Dun  &  Bradstreet  recognized  the  small  business  owner's  hesitancy  to  look  outward. 
Through  research  and  focus  groups  we  determined  that  the  cause  was  primarily  a  lack  of 
awareness  —  small  businesses  often  aren't  aware  of  the  potential  outside  the  U.S.  and 
when  they  are  aware,  they  often  don't  know  how  to  reach  prospective  customers. 

That's  why  we  are  so  pleased  to  have  this  opportimity  today  to  demonstrate  several 
products  and  services  that  were  designed  specifically  to  assist  this  vital  sector  of  the  U.S. 
economy  succeed  in  global  markets. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  very  much  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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A  service  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Information  Services 


EXPERT  MARKET  LOCATOR 


Octobers,  1995 


Global  Market  Identification  Study  for  GOLF  CLUBS 


Harmonized  Code  Number  for  GOLF  CLUBS:  950631 


U.S.  Export  Market  for  Coif  Clubs 
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PROFILES  OF  LARGEST  INTERNATIONAL  MARKETS 


3-Year  U.S.  Exports  to 
JAPAN 
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D  Market  Overview 

■  Population:  Uuly  1994  est.)  125,106,937. 

■  Language:  Japanese. 

■  Time:  Add  14  hours  to  E.S.T. 

■  GDP:  $2.5  trillion;  per  capita  $20,400;  with  a  real  growth  rate  of 
0  percent  (1993). 

■  U.S.  Exports  (f.a.s.  value):  $53.5  billion  (1994). 
.  ■    U.S.  Imports  (customs  value):  $119.1  billion. 

■  Currency:  The  Japanese  yen.  The  principal  intervention  currency 
is  the  U.S.  dollar.  As  of  September  29,  1995,  the  Japanese  yen  was 
quoted  as  98.6500  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 

■  Weights  and  Measures:  Metric  system. 
O  Market  Entry  Considerations 

■  Customs  Tariff  and  Taxes 

—  Customs  Tariff:  Japan  uses  the  Harmonized  Commodity  Description  and  Coding  System  (HS)  of  tariff 
classification. 

Japan's  customs  tariffs  are  administered  by  the  Customs  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Tariff  rates  on  industrial  products  imported  into  Japan  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  world.  In  the  Uruguay 
Round,  Japan  made  further  reductions  on  a  number  of  items  on  which  they  had  maintained  high  tariffs. 

Most  of  the  remaining  high  tariffs  in  Japan  are  imposed  on  agricultural,  food,and  leather  products.  In 
the  Uruguay  Round,  Japan  agreed  to  bind  tariffs  on  all  agricultural  products  and  to  reduce  the  bound 
rate  by  an  average  of  36  percent  over  a  six-year  period  beginning  in  1995  with  a  minimum  reduction 
of  15  percent  on  each  tariff  line. 

As  a  contracting  party  to  the  GATT,  Japan  accords  most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment  to  most  of  its 
trading  partners,  including  the  U.S. 

Most  duties  are  levied  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  although  some  duties  are  on  a  specific  basis  and  a  few 
are  a  combination  of  the  two. 

—  Taxes:  In  addition  to  the  customs  duty,  a  3  percent  consumption  tax  (general  excise  tax)  is  levied  on 
all  goods  sold  in  Japan  (except  for  autos,  in  which  case  the  tax  is  4.5  percent). 

■  Import  Licensing  and  Exchange  Regulations 

—  Exchange  Regulations:  The  exchange  control  system  is  operated  mainly  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI),  and  the  Bank  of  Japan  acting  as  the  Govern- 
ment's agent.  Most  of  the  authority  for  verifying  normal  payments  is  delegated  to  authorized  banks, 
referred  to  as  foreign  exchange  banks. 

Payments  for  imports  effected  under  the  special  methods  require  authorization  from  the  MITI. 

—  Import  Licensing:  Imports  can  be  freely  made,  with  the  exception  of  specifically  restricted  items  or 
items  from  designated  countries.  The  Import  Restriction  System  covers  77  items. 

Restricted  items  and  items  from  restricted  countries  require  authorization  from  the  MITI. 

Many  imports  are  subject  to  a  wide  and  complex  range  of  standards,  certification  and  other  import 
procedures,  including  health  and  sanitary  regulations. 

Japan  is  gradually  opening  its  market  to  foreign  rice,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
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Import  Prohibitions:  Imports  of  firearms,  ammunition,  and  parts  are  prohibited. 

Japan  also  prohibits  entry  of  narcotics,  obscene  materials,  counterfeit  goods  or  goods  that  violate 
intellectual  property  rights. 

Credit  and  Payment  Conditions 

—  Usual  Terms:  Open  account  terms  commonly  used— few  cases  of  default  reported— with  use  of  letters 
of  credit  less  frequent.  Earthquake  damage  to  Kobe,  Japan's  largest  port,  will  cause  shipment  delays, 
with  likely  knock-on  effect  on  payments. 

—  Transfer  Situation:  Two-tier  system  of  trade— where  imports  are  first  channeled  through  the  trading 
companies  and  then  on  to  company  concerned— can  cause  payment  delays.  However,  few  delays  greater 
than  30  days  beyond  due  terms.  Foreign  exchange  delays  of  up  to  one  month  currently  reported— yet 
such  hold-ups  almost  entirely  on  large  value  transactions  at  times  of  great  demand. 

Agent/Distributor  Regulations:  The  following  information  has  been  obtained  from  U.S.  government 
sources.  In  all  cases,  subscribers  should  obtain  competent  legal  advice. 

Unless  choice  of  law  and  forum  are  explicitly  spelled  out  in  the  agreement,  the  principal  agent  relationship 
is  governed  by  Japanese  Commercial  and  Civil  Law  provisions.  The  parties  are  free  to  agree  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  their  agreement,  including  provisions  for  termination  of  the  agency.  All  termination 
issues  should  be  clearly  delineated  in  the  agreement.  An  agency  agreement  without  a  fixed  term  may  be 
terminated  unilaterally  without  notice  if  the  termination  is  unavoidable  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of 
the  parties.  A  two  month  notification  period  is  required  for  fixed  term  agreements. 

In  the  case  of  distribution  agreements,  the  supplier  is  not  obligated  to  repurchase  the  stock,  nor  is  the 
distributor  required  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  the  stock.  If  suppliers  wish  to  restrict  distributors  from 
trading  in  product  after  the  termination  of  the  agreement,  they  must  include  provisions  in  the  contract. 

Distributorship  agreements  are  also  regulated  by  the  Antimonopolies  Act  of  1972,  which  provides 
guidelines  for  sole  importation  distributorship  contracts  and  other  agreements.  Dominant  positions  and 
unfair  business  practices  are  not  allowed  by  the  Fair  Trade  Commission  (JFTC).  Representational  contracts 
have  to  be  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Fair  Trade  Commission. 

Marking  and  Labeling:  The  Japanese  Measurement  Law  requires  that  all  imported  products  and  shipping 
documents  show  metric  weights  and  measures. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  display  of  the  identity  of  the  place  of  origin.  However,  if  labels  indicating  origin 
are  determined  to  be  false  or  misleading,  the  labels  must  be  removed  or  corrected;  otherwise  the  goods 
will  be  returned  to  country  of  origin. 

Items  which  are  required  by  Japanese  law  to  bear  labels  cover  four  product  categories:  textiles,  electrical 
appliances  and  apparatuses,  plastic  products,  and  miscellaneous  household/consumer  goods. 

Product  Requirements/Standards:  Product  requirements  in  Japan  fall  into  two  categories:  regulations  (or 
mandatory  standards)  and  non-mandatory  voluntary  standards.  Compliance  with  regulations  and  stand- 
ards is  governed  by  a  certification  system,  in  which  inspection  results  determine  whether  approval 
(certification/quality  mark)  is  to  be  granted. 

Regulated  products  must  bear  the  appropriate  mandatory  mark  when  shipped  to  Japan  in  order  to  clear 
Customs.  Regulations  may  apply  not  only  to  the  product,  but  also  to  packaging,  marking  or  labeling 
requirements,  testing,  transportation  and  storage,  and  installation.  Compliance  with  "voluntary"  standards 
and  obtaining  of  "voluntary"  marks  of  approval  may  greatly  enhance  sales  potential  and  consumer 
acceptance. 

Japanese  regulations  include:  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Law  (mandatory  "S"  mark  applicable  to 
approximately  10  categories  of  products  including  baby  cribs  and  baseball  helmets).  Electrical  Appliance 
and  Material  Control  Law  (mandatory  "T"  mark).  Measurement  Law,  High  Pressure  Gas  Control  Law,  Gas 
Utility  Industry  Law,  Law  Concerning  the  Examination  and  Control  of  Manufacture  of  Chemical  Sub- 
stances, Fertilizer  Control  Law,  Road  Transportation  Law,  Telecommunications  Enterprise  Law,  Radio  Law, 
Plant  Protection  Law,  Pharmaceutical  Affairs  Law,  Food  Sanitation  Law,  and  Industrial  Safety  and  Health 
Law. 
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"Voluntary"  standards  include:  Japanese  Industrial  Standards  (JIS),  Japanese  Agricultural  Standards  OAS), 
Electronic  Devices  Industry  Association  of  Japan  (EIAJ)  standards,  Japan  Electric  Machinery  Manufacturers 
Association  (JEM)  standards,  Japan  Automobile  Technology  Association  QASO)  standards,  Japan  Iron  and 
Steel  Federation  QISF)  standards,  Japan  Electronic  Parts  Dependability  Association  (RCJS)  standards,  Japan 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Association  (JCPSA)  standards  (the  "SG"  mark).  Toy  Safety  Control  Administra- 
tion "ST"  ("Safety  Toy")  mark,  carried  on  over  85  percent  of  toys  sold  in  Japan)  and  the  "ECO"  mark  which 
is  used  to  indicate  "environmentally  friendly"  products. 

A  limited  number  of  testing  laboratories  in  the  United  States  have  been  designated  by  Japanese  government 
agencies  to  test  and  approve  U.S.  products  for  compliance  with  Japanese  mandatory  certification  systems 
and  laws.  Products  not  covered  by  these  arrangements  must  be  tested  and  approved  by  Japanese  testing 
labs  before  these  products  can  be  sold  in  Japan. 

D  Documentation  Requirements 

■  Commercial  Invoices:  Currently,  no  special  form  of  commercial  invoice  is  prescribed.  Minimum  of  two 
to  three  copies  of  the  invoice  (on  the  shipper's  letterhead)  should  be  issued  and  signed  by  the  exporter  or 
an  approved  representative  of  the  exporter. 

The  invoice  should  either  accompany  the  shipment  or  precede  it,  otherwise,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
clearance  of  the  shipment  will  be  delayed.  The  commercial  invoice  is  required  by  Japanese  Customs  for 
valuation  of  the  imported  items  and  must  contain  (at  the  least)  the  following  data  :  Marks,  numbers,  name 
and  an  accurate  description  of  the  goods;  quantities,  gross  and  net  weights,  unit  value  of  the  goods  and 
total  value;  itemized  expenses  (including  freight,  insurance,  and  shipping  charges);  place  and  date  of 
preparation  of  invoice;  destination  and  consignee;  and  conditions  of  the  contract  relating  to  the  determi- 
nation of  value  of  the  goods. 

■  Pro-Forma  Invoice:  May  be  requested  by  importer.  When  requested,  follow  instructions  given  by 
principals  (there  are  no  specified  requirements  for  this  document). 

■  Bills  of  Lading:  Three  signed  original  bills  of  lading  are,  in  general,  sent  through  banking  channels  and, 
in  addition,  two  unsigned  copies  are  forwarded  to  the  consignee.  Content  of  bills  of  lading  is,  usually, 
specified  in  the  covering  letter  of  credit.  Among  the  data  that  may  be  called  for  is,  inter  alia,  the  following: 
Name  of  ship,  name  of  sfiipper;  ultimate  consignee  and,  when  applicable,  intermediate  consignee(s); 
number  of  packages  and  marking  therefor;  and  a  description  of  goods,  including  the  gross  metric  weights 
and  measurements. 

■  Packing  List:  Should  be  used  with  copies  forwarded  with  the  commercial  invoice  and  other  shipping 
documents  to  assist  in  clearing  the  goods.  Among  the  data  usually  required  is  complete  detail  of  the  goods, 
and  the  weight  and  measurements  of  each  package.  Two  copies  required. 

■  Certificates  of  Origin:  Certificates  of  origin  are  only  required  on  goods  granted  duty  concessions  by  Japan 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  certificate  requires  chamber  of  commerce  certification  (the  chamber  will  require  an  additional 
notarized  copy  for  their  files). 

There  are  certain  GATT  items  which  may,  in  general,  be  cleared  without  a  certificate  of  origin;  however, 
shippers  should  follow  the  advice  of  their  principals  in  this  matter  as  the  importer  is  in  Japan  and  can 
obtain  an  official  ruling  and  the  latest  requirements  regarding  application  of  this  exception. 

For  merchandise,  other  than  goods  specifically  listed  on  the  exemption  list  regarding  issuance  of  origin 
certificates  for  GATT  goods,  nonsubmission  of  a  certificate  of  origin  must  have  the  advance  approval  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  ensure  the  application  of  GATT  duty  rates.  In  cases  of  such  approval,  other 
import  documentation,  such  as  manufacturer's  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  insurance  documents,  contracts, 
shipping  documents,  or  agreement  that  would  enable  customs  to  identify  the  country  of  origin,  will  be 
required.  In  fact,  it  is  understood,  in  order  that  no  problems  should  arise,  many  Japanese  importers  ask 
their  suppliers  to  send  a  certificate  of  origin  along  with  other  documents  for  all  goods. 

Shipments  to  Japan  of  raw  silk  thrown  in  the  U.S.  must  be  covered  (for  quota  purposes)  by  a  certificate  of 
origin  issued  by  the  American  Silk  Council,  Inc. 
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There  is  no  standard  certificate  of  origin  form.  Shippers  can  use  either  the  general  form  available  from 
commercial  stationers  or  submit  a  document  that  shows  the  following  data:  Place  of  origin;  marks  and/or 
numbers  of  the  commodities;  commodity  description;  number  of  packages;  quantities  of  merchandise; 
value;  port  of  shipment;  and  destination.  In  addition,  the  certificate  should  include  a  statement  that  the 
commodities  enumerated  were  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  place  of  origin  shown  on  the  form.  Finally, 
the  document  must  be  signed  by  the  applicant  and  the  certifying  officer,  and  the  date  of  certification  must 
be  shown.  Two  copies  (in  general)  should  accompany  other  documents. 

■  U.S.  Shipper's  Export  Declaration:  Required  if  value  is  more  than  $2,500  ($500  for  shipments  through 
the  U.S.  Postal  System).  SED's  are  required  for  all  shipments  requiring  a  validated  export  license.  For 
additional  information,  contact  the  Foreign  Trade  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  4700  Silver  Hill  Road, 
Suitland,  MD  20746,  (301)  457-1086. 

■  Other  Documents:  The  import  declaration,  which  is  prepared  and  filed  by  the  Japanese  importer,  must 
show  (1)  the  mark,  shipping  number,  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  goods;  (2)  the  place  of  origin, 
purchase,  and  shipment  of  the  goods;  (3)  the  name  or  registered  mark  and  nationality  of  the  vessel  or 
aircraft  by  which  the  goods  are  carried.  Once  the  import  declaration  has  been  accepted  by  customs,  it 
cannot  be  altered  without  special  approval  of  customs. 

-   Follow  importer's  instructions  with  regard  to  all  special  certificates  and  similar  documents. 

Shipments  to  Japan  of  certain  plants,  seeds,  animals,  meat,  hoofs,  horns,  skins,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  similar 
products  must  be  accompanied  by  an  inspection  certificate  showing  that  such  shipments  are  free  from 
infectious  materials  or  diseases.  The  Plant  and  Animal  Quarantine  Regulations  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Japan,  specify  requirements. 

Special  requirements  govern  the  importation  of  honey  bees. 

Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  accompanied  by  a  "Certificate  of  Quality  and  Condition".  The 
Certificate  must  contain  a  specified  list  of  data,  including  the  temperature  at  which  frozen  (mandatory 
temperature  requirements  must  be  met),  date  of  freezing,  temperature  which  goods  have  been  stored. 

More  information  on  inspection  procedures  may  be  obtained  from  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  (APHIS),  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  4700  River  Road,  Riverdale,  MD  20737.  (Tel:  (301) 
734-8383  (Veterinary  Services)  and  (301)  734-8295  (Plant  Protection  and  Quarantine).  APHIS  inspects  and 
certifies  that  live  plants,  plant  products,  and  live  animals  conform  with  health  and  sanitation  requirements 
for  export  as  prescribed  by  the  country  of  destination. 

■  Preshipment  Inspection:  No  known  government  requirement.  May  be  requested  by  importer 
G  Important  Government  Contacts 

■  Consulates  and  Other  Government  Offices  in  the  U.S.A.:  Consulate  General,  Olympia  Center,  Suite  1100, 
737  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60611,  (Tel:  (312)  280-0400;  Fax:  (312)  280-0701). 

Consulate  General,  350  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  1700,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90071,  (Tel:  (213)  617-6700;  Fax:  (213) 

617-6727). 

Consulate  General,  299  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10171,  (Tel:  (212)  371-8222;  Fax:  (212)  319-6357). 

Embassy  of  Japan,  2520  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008,  (Tel:  (202)  939-6800;  Fax:  (202) 
328-2187). 

■  U.S.  Foreign  Service:  Embassy,  with  a  U.S.  Foreign  Commercial  Service  Post  and  a  Consular  Section,  at 
Tokyo,  10-5,  Akasaka  1-chome,  Minato-ku  (107);  Unit  45004,  Box  258,  APO  AP  96337-0001,  (Tel:  (81)  (3) 
3224-5000;  Fax:  (81)  (3)  3505-1862;  CPU:  (81)  (3)  3224-5700;  CPO:  (81)  (3)  3224-5691;  COM  Fax:  (81)  (3) 
3589-4235). 

Consulate  at  Fukuoka,  5-26  Ohori  2-chome,  Chuo-ku,  Fukuoka-810  or  Unit  45004,  Box  242,  Fukuoka,  APO 

AP  96337-0001,  (Tel:  (81)  (92)  751-9331/4;  Fax:  (81)  (92)  713-9222;  COM  Fax:  (81)  (92)  713-922;  Telex: 

725679). 

Consulate  at  Nagoya,  Nishiki  SIS  Building  6F  10-33  Nishiki  3-chome  Naka-ku,  Nagoya  460;  c/o  AMEMB 

Tokyo,  Unit  45004,  Box  280,  APO  AP  96337-0001,  (Tel:  (81)  (52)  203-4011;  COM  Tel:  (81)  (52)  203-4277; 

Fax:  (81)  (52)  201-4612). 
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Consulates  General  at  Osaka-Kobe,  with  a  U.S.  Foreign  Commercial  Service  Post  at  Osaka-Kobe,  U-S, 
Nishitenma  2-chome,  Kita-ku,  Osaka  530;  Unit  45004,  Box  239;  APO  AP  96337-0002,  (Tel:  (81)  (6)  315-5900; 
Fax:  (81)  (6)  361-5397;  COM  Fax:  (81)  (6)  361-5978;  Telex:  5233037  AMCONJ). 

Consulate  General  at  Naha,  2564  Nishihara,  Urasoe  City,  Okinawa  90121;  PSC  556,  Box  840,  Unit  45,  FPO 
AP  %372-0840,  (Tel:  (81)  (98)  876-4211;  Fax:  (81)  (98)  876-4243). 

Consulate  General  at  Sapporo,  Kita  1-Jo  Nishi  28-chome,  Chuo  ku,  Sapporo  064,  Unit  45004,  Box  276,  APO 
AP  96337-0003,  (Tel:  (81)  (11)  641-1115/7;  Fax:  (81)  (11)  643-1283;  COM  Fax:  (81)  (11)  643-0911). 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

O  Market  Overview 

■  Population:  (July  1994  est.)  43,930,631. 

■  Language:  Afrikaans,  English,  Ndebele,  Pedi,  Sotho,  Swati, 
Tsonga,  Tswana,  Venda,  Xhosa,  and  Zulu  are  all  official  languages 
of  South  Africa. 

■  Time:  Add  7  hours  to  E.S.T. 

■  U.S.  Exports  (f.a.s.  value):  $2.2  billion  (1994). 

■  U.S.  Imports  (customs  value):  $2  billion. 

■  GDP:  $171  billion,  per  capita  $4,000;  with  a  real  growth  rate  of 
1.1%  (1993  est.). 

■  Currency:  The  South  African  rand,  divided  into  100  cents.  As  of 

September  29,  1995,  the  rand  was  quoted  as  3.6513  to  the  U.S.  dollar  at  the  Commercial  rate. 

■  Weights  and  Measures:  Metric  system. 
O  Market  Entry  Considerations 

■  Customs  Tariff  and  Taxes 

—  Customs  Tariff:  The  framework  of  the  external  tariff  is  the  two-column  Harmonized  Commodity 
Coding  and  Description  System  (HS).  The  columns  are  broken  down  into  most-favored-nation  (U.S. 
and  most  other  GATT  members)  and  general  (remaining  trading  partners). 

Many  goods  enter  duty  free,  while  those  subjea  to  duty  generally  pay  at  a  rate  between  5  and  25  percent. 
However,  rates  of  tariff  protection  can  reach  over  60  percent,  with  luxury  goods  tariff  as  high  as  60 
percent  and  automobiles  at  100  percent. 

—  Taxes:  Value-Added  Tax:  A  value-added  tax  (VAT)  of  14  percent  applies  to  most  products.  Some  foodstuffs, 
including  rice,  vegetables,  fruit,  vegetable  oil,  milk,  cultured  milk,  brown  wheaten  meal,  eggs  and 
legumes  are  subject  to  VAT  zero-ratings. 

Import  Surcharge:  The  import  surcharge  is  levied  on  the  customs  value  (f.o.b.)  of  the  imported  goods. 
No  surcharge  is  applied  to  essential  foods,  agricultural  implements  and  inputs,  manufacturing  inputs, 
intermediate  and  capital  goods,  and  goods  used  by  both  consumers  and  manufacturers.  A  15  percent 
surcharge  applies  to  capital  goods,  such  as  aircraft,  vehicles,  earthmoving  equipment,  software, 
kitchenware,  appliances,  etc.  A  40  percent  import  surcharge  applies  to  luxury  consumer  goods  such  as 
jewelry,  tobacco,  televisions,  tape  recorders,  and  video  machines. 

Excise  Taxes:  Specific  excise  taxes  are  levied  on  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  beverages,  tobacco  products, 
mineral  waters,  some  petroleum  products  and  motor  vehicles.  Ad  valorem  excise  duties  are  levied  on 
office  machinery,  photographic  film  and  luxury  consumer  goods  such  as  cosmetics,  home  entertain- 
ment products  and  motorcycles. 

■  Import  Licensing  and  Exchange  Regulations 

—  Exchange  Regulations:  Exchange  licensing  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Treasury,  which  has  delegated 
this  authority  to  the  Reserve  Bank.  In  turn,  the  Reserve  Bank  has  delegated  much  of  its  power  to  the 
authorized  dealers. 
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Exchange  for  licensed  imports  is  made  available  by  the  authorized  dealers  upon  proof  of  shipment  or, 
where  advance  payment  is  proposed,  upon  presentation  of  other  documentary  evidence,  which  must 
include  the  prior  approval  of  the  Reserve  Bank. 

Further  questions  on  exchange  control  regulations  can  be  addressed  to:  South  African  Reserve  Bank, 
Exchange  Control  Division,  P.O.  Box  3125,  Pretoria,  0001;  Tel:  (27  12)  313-3911;  Fax:  (27  12)  313-3197. 

—  Import  Licensing:  South  Africa's  Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry  may  act  in  the  national  interest  to 
prohibit,  ration,  or  otherwise  regulate  imports. 

The  following  goods  require  import  permits:  foodstuffs,  clothing,  fabrics,  footwear,  wood  and  paper 
products,  refined  petroleum  products  and  chemicals.  Products  not  requiring  permits  include  raw 
materials  and  other  products  for  industrial  purposes,  and  new  spare  parts,  assemblies  and  materials 
imported  as  original  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles. 

Import  permits,  when  required,  are  issued  by  the  Director  of  Import  and  Export  Control.  The  permits 
are  valid  for  imports  from  any  country. 

Some  imports  may  require  permission  from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Health  or  Environment 
Affairs. 

Credit  and  Payment  Conditions 

—  Usual  Terms:  Settlement  by  open  account  common,  while  letters  of  credit  account  for  an  estimated  12 
percent  of  total  transactions.  Payment  is  sometimes  made  directly  abroad  through  buying  agents.  Usual 
terms  are  60  to  120  days.  Counter  trade  is  encouraged  as  part  of  the  drive  to  extend  trade  with  black 
Africa. 

—  Transfer  Situation:  Remittances  generally  prompt,  but  strict  documentation  procedure  can  cause 
minor  delays.  Documentary  evidence  of  shipment  required  for  release  of  foreign  exchange.  Foreign 
exchange  delays  currently  averaging  two  months  are  expected  to  improve  modestly  in  line  with  rising 
foreign  exchange  reserves.  Local  delays  currently  at  one  to  two  months. 

Agent/Distributor  Regulations:  South  African  law  holds  local  agents  of  exporters  responsible  for  any 
obligations  that  are  imposed  on  these  exporters.  Local  agents  are  required  to  register  with  the  Director  of 
Import  and  Export  Control  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  and  must  furnish  security. 

An  agent  representing  any  exporter,  manufacturer,  supplier,  shipper  or  other  principal  outside  the  Republic 
who  exports  goods  to  the  Republic,  shall  be  liable,  in  respect  of  any  goods  ordered  through  him  or  obtained 
by  an  importer  by  means  of  his  services,  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  obligations  or  penalties  imposed  upon 
the  principal.  The  agent  will  cease  to  be  liable  if  he  proves:  (i)  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  nonfulfillment; 
and  (ii)  when  he  became  aware  of  such  nonfulfillment,  he  forthwith  notified  the  Controller  thereof;  and 
(iii)  all  reasonable  steps  were  taken  by  him  to  prevent  such  nonfulfillment. 

In  addition  to  their  role  as  the  local  representatives  of  U.S.  exporters,  agents  should  be  able  to  handle  the 
necessary  customs  clearances,  port  and  rail  charges,  documentation,  warehousing,  and  financing  anange- 
ments.  It  is  important  for  a  U.S.  exporter  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  local  agent  to  track  changes 
in  importing  procedures  and  to  ensure  that  the  agent  is  effectively  representing  the  sales  interest  of  the 
exporter. 

Marking  and  Labeling:  All  goods  shipped  to  South  Africa  must  conform  with  the  metric  International 
System  of  Units.  Although  packages  can  show  U.S.  denominations  with  metric  equivalents,  the  metric 
figure  must  come  first  and  be  conspicuous  on  the  container. 

Special  labeling  requirements  apply  to  drugs,  wine,  toothpaste,  powders  and  mouthwashes  containing 
fluoride,  foodstuffs  and  cosmetics;  certain  products  require  labels  in  both  English  and  Afrikaans.  Imported 
goods  may  not  bear  marks  giving  the  impression  that  they  originate  in  South  Africa. 

The  country  of  origin  must  be  identified  on  imported  commodities.  Agricultural  products  must  be  graded, 
marked,  packed  in  a  prescribed  manner.  In  preparing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  export,  South  Africa 
conforms  to  EU  regulations  with  respect  to  packaging  and  chemical  treatment. 

Textile  goods  containing  sheep's  wool  must  be  labeled  to  show  the  percentage. 
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■  Product  Requirements/Standards:  The  South  African  Bureau  of  Standards  (SABS),  established  in  1945, 
was  a  founding  member  of  the  International  Organization  for  Standardization  (ISO)  and  is  a  member  of 
the  International  Electrotechnical  Commission  (lEC). 

The  principal  activities  of  SABS  include  the  preparation  of  specifications,  codes  of  practice  and  standard 
methods,  the  setting  up  of  test  facilities  and  the  administration  of  quality  certification  systems  such  as  the 
SABS  mark  on  products,  for  which  it  charges  fees.  The  SABS  mark  is  voluntary  and  is  no  longer  limited  to 
domestically  manufactured  goods.  Where  the  SABS  mark  is  not  applicable,  the  Bureau  annually  publishes 
a  bulletin  listing  suppliers  whose  quality  management  complies  with  SABS-ISO  9000  requirements, 
identical  with  the  ISO  9000  series.  The  Bureau  maintains  a  list  of  accredited  civil  engineering  test  facilities 
whose  technical  competence  meets  South  African  standards.  As  yet,  no  foreign  test  facilities  have  been 
accredited  by  the  SABS,  but  none  have  applied. 

South  Africa  is  not  a  signatory  to  the  MTN  Agreement  on  Technical  Barriers  to  Trade. 

For  nonagricultural  standards  and  their  testing  and  certification  systems,  contact  the  National  Center  for 
Standards  and  Certification  Information,  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  TRF  Building, 
Room  A-163,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20899;  Tel:  (301)  975-4040.  U.S.  exporters  can  also  find  more  information 
on  foreign  standards  from  the  American  National  Standards  Institute,  11  W.  42nd  St.,  13th  floor.  New  York, 
NY  10036;  Tel:  (212)  642-4900. 

Standards  Information/National  Inquiry  Point:  The  National  Inquiry  Point  within  South  Africa  for  standards 
information  is  the  South  African  Bureau  of  Standards  (SABS),  Private  Bag  X  191,  Pretoria;  Tel:  27-12-428- 
7911;  Fax:  27-12-344-1568. 

O  Documentation  Requirements 

■  Commercial  Invoice:  No  prescribed  form.  Should  be  issued  in  four  copies  and  one  must  be  original. 

Suppliers  must  give  in  their  invoices  all  data  necessary  for  the  importer  to  make  a  valid  entry  and  for  the 
South  African  Customs  to  determine  value  for  duty  purposes.  (In  the  past,  this  was  satisfied  by  showing 
the  actual  price  charged  to  the  importer  plus  all  the  costs  and  charges  incidental  to  the  sale  in  question 
including  the  placing  of  such  goods  on  board  ship  or  any  vehicle  ready  for  exportation  and  any  agent's 
commission— calculated  on  such  price,  costs,  charges— in  respect  of  such  goods). 

Invoices  from  suppliers  will  not  be  accepted  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  customs  regulation  unless 
they  state,  in  addition  to  any  proprietary  or  trade  name  of  the  goods,  a  full  description  of  their  nature  and 
characteristics  together  with  such  particulars  as  are  reqpired  to  assess  the  import  duty  and  to  compile 
statistics. 

■  Pro-Forma  Invoice:  May  be  requested  by  importer  as  first  step  in  negotiating  an  import  contract  and/or 
for  use  is  obtaining;  however,  there  are  no  known  requirements  in  the  latter  matter. 

■  BUls  of  Lading:  For  customs  purposes  in  South  Africa,  three  original  copies  of  the  bill  of  lading  are 
required.  The  bill  of  lading  may  be  either  "straight"  or  "to  order"  and  must  reflect  all  particulars,  which 
are  usually  required,  therein,  especially  the  number  and  date,  port  of  loading,  port  of  discharge,  marks 
and  numbers  of  cases,  a  description  of  the  goods,  name  and  address  of  consignee  and,  if  applicable,  clearing 
agent.  Weights  and  measures  are  to  be  in  the  S.I.  metric  system. 

■  Packing  List:  Three  copies  are  required.  Data  contained  in  this  document  should  agree  with  that  in  other 
documents. 

■  Certificate  of  Origin:  A  Declaration  of  Origin  Form  DA59  is  to  be  used  in  cases  where  a  rate  of  duty  lower 
than  the  general  rate  is  claimed  and,  also,  for  goods  liable  to  anti-dumping  or  countervailing  duty  (i.e.,  in 
all  cases  where  the  origin  of  the  goods  must  be  known  by  Customs  in  South  Africa).  It  is  a  prescribed  form 
with  stipulated  format,  size  and  content.  The  size  must  be  297  mm  x  210  mm  and  it  must  be  printed  in 
black  ink  on  white  paper  Among  the  requisite  content  of  the  form  is  name,  address  and  country  of  both 
the  supplier  and  consignee;  transport  particulars;  item  number;  marks  and  numbers;  number  and 
description  of  packages;  description  of  goods;  country  of  origin;  gross  mass;  invoice  number  or  other 
reference  number.  The  bottom  of  the  form  contains  a  certification  which  must  be  signed.  Generally 
speaking,  this  form  does  not  require  chamber  of  commerce  certification  except  for  goods  cleared  under 
Schedule  No.  2  which  are  liable  to  anti-dumping  or  countervailing  duty. 
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Suppliers  have  to  provide  (at  a  minimum)  one  original  signed  copy  of  the  form  and  attach  it  to  the  original 
commercial  invoice  covering  goods  which  require  such  a  declaration. 

■  U.S.  Shippers  Export  Declaration:  Required  if  value  is  more  than  $2,500  ($500  for  shipments  through 
the  U.S.  Postal  System).  SED's  are  required  for  all  shipments  requiring  a  validated  export  license.  For 
additional  information,  contact  the  Foreign  Trade  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  DC  20233; 
Mail  Address:  4700  Silver  Hill  Road,  Suitland,  MD  20746,  Tel:  (301)  457-1086. 

■  Other  Documents:  Shipments  of  living  plants,  seeds,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  State  or  Federal  phytosanitary  certificate.  Importers  in  South  Africa,  in  addition,  must  obtain  an  entry 

.     permit  in  advance  of  shipment  for  any  item  covered  by  the  pertinent  regulations  in  South  Africa. 

Packaging  made  from  natural  materials  and  fibers  must  be  accompanied  by  an  official  certificate  stating 
that  the  material  has  been  fumigated. 

Subscribers  are  advised  to  obtain  the  latest  information  regarding  any  item  which  may  require  a  sanitary 
or  phytosanitary  or  other  type  certificate  either  from  their  importers  in  South  Africa,  from  South  African 
officials,  or  from  officials  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  There  are  detailed 
regulations  for  each  type  of  plant  or  animal  material  which  are  very  technical,  complex  and  subject  to 
change  depending  on  conditions. 

More  information  on  inspection  procedures  may  be  obtained  from  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  (APHIS),  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  4700  River  Road,  Riverdale,  MD  20737.  (Tel:  (301) 
734-8383  (Veterinary  Services)  and  (301)  734-8295  (Plant  Protection  and  Quarantine). 

■  Preshipment  Inspection:  No  known  government  requirement.  May  be  requested  by  importer. 
Important  Government  Contacts 

■  Consulates  and  Other  Government  Offices  in  the  U.S.:  Consulate  General,  200  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  6th 
Floor,  Chicago,  IL  60604,  (Tel:  (312)  939-7929;  Fax:  (312)  939-7481).  A  trade  office  is  maintained  at  the 
Consulate  General.  Address  correspondence  to  the  Consul  (Trade),  (Tel:  (312)  939-7929;  Fax:  (312) 
939-7481.) 

Consulate  General,  50  North  La  Cienega  Blvd.,  Suite  300,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90211,  (Tel:  (310)  657-9200; 
Fax:  (310)  657-9215).  A  trade  office  is  maintained  at  the  Consulate  General.  Address  correspondence  to  the 
Consul  (Trade),  (Tel:  (310)  657-9200;  Fax:  (310)  657-9215). 

Consulate  General,  333  E.  38th  St.,  9th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10016,  (Tel:  (212)  213-4880;  Fax:  (212)  213-0102). 
A  trade  office  is  maintained  at  the  Consulate.  Address  correspondence  to  the  Consul  (Trade),  (Tel:  (212 
692-2426/7;  Fax:  (212)  856-1576). 

Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  3051  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20008,  (Tel: 
(202)  232-4400).  Visa  Office,  (Fax:  (202)  244-9417). 

There  is  an  Annex  at  3201  New  Mexico  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC  20016,  which  accommodates 
the  following  Departments: 

Economic  Office  (Trade  and  Industry),  (Fax:  (202)  966-5919). 

Financial  Affairs,  (Tel:  (202)  364-8320;  Fax:  (202)  364-6008). 

■  U.S.  Foreign  Service:  Embassy,  with  commercial  section,  at  Pretoria:  225  Pretorius  Street,  7th  Floor, 
Thibault  House,  Pretoria,  0002,  Mailing:  PO.  Box  9536,  Pretoria  0001,  (Tel:  27  12  28-4266;  Fax:  27  12 
21-9278;  USIS  Tel:  27  12  342-3006;  Fax:  27  12  342-2090;  AID  Tel:  27  12  211-245;  Fax:  27  12  211-287). 

Consulates  General,  with  commercial  sections,  at:  Cape  Town:  Broadway  Industries  Centre,  Heerengracht, 
Foreshore,  (Tel:  27  21  214-280;  Fax:  27  21  25-4151;  USIS  Tel:  27  21  419-4822;  Fax:  27  21  461-3603). 

Durban:  Durban  Bay  House,  29th  Floor,  333  Smith  Street,  Durban  4001,  (Tel:  27  31  304-4737;  Fax:  27  31 
301-8206;  USIS  Fax:  27  31  304-2847;  USIS  Tel:  27  31  305-5068). 

Johannesburg:  11th  Floor,  Kine  Center,  Commissioner  and  Kruis  Streets,  PO.  Box  2155,  (Tel:  27  11  331-3937; 
Fax:  27  11  331-6178). 
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Dun&Bradstreet 
Information  Services 

I  acomparrvof 

I  ThcOun&  BndslrcctCorporaiion 


When  you  need 
information  on 
the  world's 
businesses, 
there's  only 
one  place 
in  the  world 
to  turn. 


Only  Dun  &  Bradstreet's  WORIDBASE 
SERVICES™  gives  you  enhanced  access  to 
global  business  information  on  millions 
of  businesses  around  the  world.  D&B 
WORIDBASE  provides  key  demographic 
and  business-identification  information, 
with  universal  linkage  and  search  capabili- 
ties on  companies  worldwide. 

CALL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  COUNTS. 

To  find  out  how  D&B  WORIDBASE  can 
help  you  improve  tlie  productivity  of 
your  global  expansion  efibrts  and  for  FREE 
counts  on  businesses  worldwide,  call 
1-800-624-5669. 
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D&B  GLOBAL  MARKETING  TOOLS 


Target  Your 
Best  Global 
Prospects 


Use  D&B  Global  Marketing  Tools  to  help  you: 


I  List  potential  prospects  in  a 

targeted  market 
I  Check  status  of  potential 

prospects 


I  Contact  decision  makers 
directly 


Choose  the  resource  that  best  meets  your  needs 


Resource                  Coverage                              Capabilities                                Highlights                   Format 

Personalized 
Global 
Prospect 
Guide 

Lip  to  1 .000  companies 

•  Compajiies  listed  by  industrial 
classiOcation,  geographic  area 
and  number  of  employees 

Custom-bound  edition  based  on 
your  selecuon  criteria 

m 

1000  Series 

1,000  leading  companies 
abroad;  Asia/Pacific,  Ladn 
America,  Western  Europe, 
Manufacmring  Sector.  Service 
Sector,  and  Woridwide  editions 

•  Five  search  selectors 

•  Search  by  multiple  criteria 

Quick  access  to  chief  executives 
and  dieir  public/private  companies 

H 

D&B  Global 
Directories 

Top  public/private  companies; 
60,000  European,  20,000 
Canadian,  22,000  Asia/Pacific 
and  100,000  Latin  American 
companies  in  separate  editions 

•  Companies  listed  or  cross- 
referenced  alphabetically, 
geographically  and  by  industrial 
classification 

Coverage  from  the  growing  D&B 
information  base 

CQ 

Visit  us  on  the  Internet  at:  http:/Avww.dbisna.com. 
Or,  to  find  out  more  about  Dun  &  Bradstreet's  services  please  call  us  at:  l-800-665-$115 


INFORMATION   SERVICES 
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D&B  GLOBAL  MARKETING  TOOLS 


Personalized  Global  Prospect  Guide 


Personalized  Global  Prospect  Guide 

SIC  5051 


Bruxelles,  Belgium 


D-U-N-S  50-300-4251 

SASSCK)N  METALS  &  CHEMICALS  SA 

Rue  Tenbosch  42  A,  1050  Bruicelles 

re/02/645  76  n 

Ownership  Dsle  H83 

Employeei  1 2 

SIC  505 1  Metal  Seivice  Centres  &  Oirtes 


n  Gehle 


Pres 


mmm'm 
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D&B  GLOBAL  DIRECTORIES 


D&B  Europa 


DUNS  No  50-30(M251 

Imp  Exp 

1050  BRUXELLES 

-02^5  76  11  Fi:  02/647  73  S3 

T:  63605 

Company  No:  43S344413 

Lagal  Status:  3         Yaar  Started:  1 983 

ExacutlVM: 

METAL  SERVICE  CENTRES  &  OFFICES 

Sic:  5051 

Eiport  SaiM:  90*^= 

Nominal  Capital: 

BFr 

44  000.000 

44  000  000 

7  453  000) 

Bankere^ 

BANOUE  BRUXEUES  LAMBERT 

Dun's  Asia  Pacific 
Key  Business  Enterprises 


JAPAN 

D-U-N-S  69-000-00)1 

Imp/Exp 

ABE  SEKKEN  K.K. 

30-10.  Nithonbashi  Kayabacho  1 

Chome.  Chuo-Ku      | 

Tokyo  103 

Yoshio  Abe 

President 

Te/.  03-650-7137 

Sales 

572. 

82.000.000 

Te/M  22616 

EmpI:  765 

Fa;.,  03-659-5195 

SIC  28  43  28  42 

MIg  Surlace  Active  Agents 

Pareni  Abe  Trading  Co  L 

" 

Canadian  Key  Business  Directory 


Key  Business  Directory  of  I^tin  America 


D-U-N-S  00-123-1567 

Imp/Exp 

A  ANDEOLI  COMPANIA  LTOA 

(Suby  ot  ENGENHARIA  SA) 

R  07  De  Janeiro  3r— Cento.  Cnauma 

Sc  98900 

BRAZIL 

Rating  2  AAS 

Telephone  016105121 1 1 

rele»511111 

Ownership  Date  1974 

Emp  Total  480 

S/C  5014  5999  Tires  and  Tubes 

Socio:  Helio  Simones 

D-U'N-S  20- 124-0032     HO 

Arnott  Resources  Limited 

Suby  of  Thofold  Arnott  Ltd 

3131  Anywhere  Street 

Toronto.  ON  M4V  1Z2 

Tel-  (416)  555-4444 

Sales  30000M 

Emp  here  1 50  Emp  total  3000 

SIC  1 382 

OIL  AND  GAS  EXTRACTION-OIL  AND  GAS 

EXPLOR 

Peter  Chambleau  CH 

George  H  Penlei  Pr 

John  C  Winters  Gen  Mgr  S  VP 

Leon  R  Sctimidt  VP  F,n  S  Admin 

Guy  A  P  Gerard  VP  Mklg  &  Sales 


Dun&Bradstreet 
Information  Services 


BB^ 


k  Bradslrcct  Corporation 


20-279  0-96-3 
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Dun&Bradstreet 


PRESS  RELEASE 


OCTOBER  11,  1995  CONTACT:     MIKE  AZZI 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  (908)  665-5694 


D&B  Expert  Advises  Congress  on  How  to  Help 
Small  Businesses  Export  to  the  World 

WASHINGTON,  DC  --  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Information  Services  today  presented 
information  on  how  it  helps  companies,  especially  small  businesses,  make  better,  more 
informed  exporting  decisions  at  a  hearing  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives' 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Joseph  J  Douress,  director  of  Global  Trade  Services  at  D&B,  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  New  Jersey-based  information  company  at  the  day-long  hearing.  His  testimony  was 
followed  by  a  demonstration  of  D&B  software  products  and  services  that  help  improve 
the  marketing  and  credit  decision-making  capability  of  businesses  pursuing  international 
trade    Douress  noted  that  these  services  are  key  to  increasing  awareness  about  export 
opportunities  among  small  businesses 

"D&B  recently  analyzed  the  top  15  exporting  sectors  in  the  US.,  primarily 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  firms  that  contributed  87  percent  of  total  exports  in  the 
U.S.  More  than  675,000  of  the  705,000  firms  in  these  sectors,  or  96  percent,  were  small 
businesses,"  said  Douress 
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"D&B  estimates  that  only  1  in  10  of  the  675,000  small  businesses  is  exporting.  And  while 
the  US  accounts  for  20  percent  of  the  world's  total  output,  it  accounts  for  only  12 
percent  of  the  world's  exports    This  suggests  that  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of 
opportunity  available  to  small  business,"  noted  Douress. 

Chief  among  Douress'  recommendations  to  the  government  is  to  increase 
"awareness  about  export  opportunities  by  providing  small  businesses  easy  access  to 
information  on  how  to  export    "Clearly,  the  evidence  shows  that  a  business  need  not  be  a 
large  multinational  company  to  compete  and  succeed  in  global  markets    Yet  many  small 
businesses  are  reluctant  to  expand  into  global  markets  because  they  don't  have  the 
information  that  tells  them  how  to  do  so,"  said  Douress 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Information  Services,  North  America,  is  a  company  of  The  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  Corporation,  the  world's  leading  marketer  of  information,  software  and 
services  for  business  decision  making,  with  1994  revenues  of  $4  9  billion 
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Foreign 

TYade 
Division 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Economics  and  .Statistics  Administration 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
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Census  Bureau  Mission 

In  its  best  interests,  a  civilized  nation  counts 

and  profiles  its  people  and  institutions.  Doing 

so  ably  and  objectively  is  the  abiding  mission 

of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  We  honor 

privacy,  shun  partisanship,  invite  scrutiny,  and 

share  our  expertise  globally.  Striving  to  excel, 

we  chronicle  the  Nation's  past,  describe  its 

present,  and  illuminate  its  future. 
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Mission  of  Foreign  Tirade  Division 

The  Foreign  Trade  Division  formulates, 

develops,  and  implements  plans  and  programs 

for  the  collection,  processing,  and  dissemination 

of  statistical  data  relating  to  the  United  States 

merchandise  trade  with  foreign  countries 

and  U.S.  possessions. 
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Overview  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Statistics  Program 


The  Census  Bureau  foreign  trade  statistics  program  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  collection,  compilation,  and  dissemination  of  the 
official  export,  import,  and  trade  balance  data  of  the  United  States. 
The  program  also  generates  statistics  on  foreign  trade  shipping.    The 
foreign  trade  program  is  the  only  program  of  its  kind  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  is  basic  to  the  activities  of  virtually  all  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  the  Nation's  international  trade.    The  Census 
Bureau  is  the  official  and  sole  source  of  foreign  trade  statistics  for  use 
in    formulation  of  U.S.  international  policy. 

The  most  important  responsibility  of  the  foreign  trade  program  is  the 
preparation  and  release  of  the  monthly  U.S.  International  Trade  in 
Goods  and  Services  report.    This  monthly  report  is  prepared  and 
released  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA).    The  monthly  release  of  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  in  Goods  and  Services  provides  the  balance 
of  trade  information  used  in  the  national  accounts  and  is  one  of  the 
nation's  most  important  leading  economic  indicators. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Division  (FTD)  in  its  present  form  dates  back  to 
1941,  when  the  Division  assumed  responsibility  for  the  trade  statistics 
program.  The  Census  Bureau  was  chosen  as  the  logical  focal  point 
for  the  compilation  of  this  data,  considering  its  overall  mission  as  a 
data  collection  and  processing  center.  Consequently,  other  agencies 
stopped  collecting  trade  statistics  and  began  obtaining  the  necessary 
information  from  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  major  components  of  the  foreign  trade  program  that  lead  to  the 
monthly  press  release  and  other  monthly  data  products  are  the  import 
and  export  statistics  processing  programs,  the  foreign  trade  shipping 
statistics  program,  the  trade  monitoring  program,  the  Canadian  data 
exchange,  and  the  trade  data  reconciliation  program. 
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The  import  and  export  statistics  programs  collect,  compile,  and 
disseminate  information  on  U.S.  imports  as  reported  to  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  (Customs)  for  import  shipments  valued  over 
$1,250  except  for  selected  commodities  valued  over  $250  and  for 
export  shipments  valued  over  $2,500.    Monthly  and  year-to-date  data 
are  summarized  in  terms  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule,  the 
country  of  origin  or  destination,  and  the  Customs  district  of  entry  or 
exit.    Summarized  data  are  used  to  determine  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade. 

The  data  from  this  program  are  used  by  the  BE  A  to  develop 
components  of  the  balance  of  payments  and  Gross  Domestic  Product 
accounts.   The  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  use  the 
statistics  to  monitor,  measure,  and  negotiate  international  trade 
agreements.    The  Commerce  Department  and  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  use  this  information  to  measure  the  effects  of 
trade  on  foreign  markets  and  domestic  industries.    Finally,  the  private 
sector  uses  the  information  to  analyze  product  and  market 
development,  share-of-the  market,  and  market  penetration. 

The  foreign  trade  shipping  program  compiles  and  disseminates 
information  on  the  vessel  movements  of  U.S.  imports  and  exports. 
Data  for  waterborne  trade  includes  in-transit  shipments.    This 
information  is  used  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
administering  harbor  and  port  facility  maintenance.    The  Maritime 
Administration  uses  this  information  to  administer  shipping  subsidies. 
The  private  sector  uses  shipping  information  to  analyze  transportation 
markets,  port  services,  and  cargo  movement  patterns. 

The  trade  monitoring  program  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
commodity  classification  systems  used  to  collect  import  and  export 
commodity  statistics  and  to  improve  the  comparability  of  trade  data 
with  domestic  production  and  partner  trade  data.    Under  this 
program,  imports  are  monitored  under  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  to  examine  fair  access  for  U.S.  products  as  well  as  to 
monitor  U.S.  market  access  by  products  from  developing  countries. 
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The  U.S. -Canada  data  exchange  program  is  a  joint  program  by 
U.S.  and  Canadian  Customs  and  statistical  agencies—Census  Bureau 
and  Statistics  Canada.    Under  the  data  exchange  the  United  States  and 
Canada  use  counterpart  import  statistics  in  lieu  of  the  collection  of 
direct  export  documents.    The  data  exchange  program  has  eliminated 
the  reporting  of  an  estimated  5  million  documents  per  year  by  U.S. 
exporters  and  substantially  improved  the  quality  of  U.S.  statistics  on 
exports  to  Canada. 

The  trade  data  reconciliation  program  is  designed  to  identify  and 
reconcile  differences  in  trade  statistics  with  our  major  trading 
partners.    The  United  States  has  ongoing  programs  with  Japan,  the 
European  Union,  South  Korea,  Australia,  Mexico,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.    These  efforts  have  helped  to  identify  export 
reporting  errors  and  underreporting  of  export  statistics  and  have 
helped  to  explain  discrepancies  between  U.S.  and  trading  partner 
statistics. 

The  foreign  trade  statistics  are  disseminated  by  a  variety  of  means- 
paper,  computer  tapes,  and  CD-ROMS  on  both  a  monthly  and  annual 
basis.    Export  and  import  information  are  provided  free  to 
1,400  depository  libraries  each  month.    There  are  over  3,000  paid 
subscribers  to  monthly  foreign  trade  data.    In  addition,  the  monthly 
press  release  is  available  on  Internet  along  with  general  use 
information  regarding  the  foreign  trade  program. 

Finally,  the  Census  Bureau's  FTD  and  Customs  are  involved  in  a 
major  initiative  to  develop  an  automated  system  to  collect  export 
information.    The  Automated  Export  System  is  an  information 
gateway  for  the  collection  and  processing  of  data  for  all  parties 
involved  in  export  trade.   This  system  will  provide  a  single  source  for 
collection  and  processing  all  export  information  required  by  the 
U.S.  Government.    It  will  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  on  the  trade 
community,  facilitate  the  export  process,  reduce  costly  document 
handling,  and  improve  the  quality  and  coverage  of  export  statistics. 
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Providers  and  Users 

OF 

U.  S.  Foreign  Trade  Statistics 
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Foreign  Trade  Statistics  Processing 

The  U.S.  import  and  export  data  are  compiled  from  electronically  submitted 
data  and  paper  documents. 

Imports— There  are  approximately  1.8  million  records  processed 
monthly. 

Electronic— (97  percent  of  total) 

ABI 

•  Import  data  extracted  on  a  weekly  basis  from  ABI 

•  Cartridge  created  and  transmitted  to  Census 

•  Data  reformatted,  edited,  corrected,  and  analyzed 

Automated  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Program  (FTZ) 

•  Data  on  foreign  merchandise  admitted  into  a  FTZ  submitted  via 
computer  transmission,  cartridge,  or  diskette 

•  Data  edited,  corrected,  and  analyzed 

Manual— (3  percent  of  total) 

••    Customs  forms  mailed  to  DPD  in  Jeffersonville,  Indiana 

•  Data  keyed,  edited,  corrected,  analyzed,  and  transmitted  to  Census 

•  Approximately  40,000  documents  are  processed  monthly 

Expons— There  are  approximately  1 .3  million  records  processed 
monthly 

Electronic— (61  percent  of  total) 

•  Under  the  U.S. -Canadian  Exchange,  Canada  transmits  their  import  data 
(twice  monthly) 

•  Automated  Export  Reporting  Program-on  a  monthly  basis  freight 
forwarders,  exporters,  and  carriers  transmit  export  data  via  direct 
computer  transmission,  cartridge,  or  diskette 
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Manual— (39  percent  of  total) 

•  Commerce  Form  7525,  Shipper's  Export  Declaration—mailed  to 
Jeffersonville  and  Puerto  Rico 

•  Data  keyed,  edited,  corrected,  analyzed,  and  transmitted  to  Census 

•  Approximately  500,000  documents  are  processed  monthly 

Foreign  Trade  Statistics  Schedule 

•  The  schedule  for  release  of  foreign  trade  statistics  is  developed  a  year  in 
advance. 

•  The  schedule  coordinated  with  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and 
Statistics  Canada. 

•  The  release  of  Goods  and  Services  report  is  scheduled  so  not  to  conflict 
with  release  of  any  other  leading  economic  indicator. 

•  The  release  occurs  45  days  after, the  close  of  the  month. 
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Overview  of  Core  Statistical  Processing 
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United  States  Department  of 

COMMERCE 

1  1  t-J  W  O       Washington,  D.C.  20230 


ECONOMICS 

AND 

STATISTICS 

ADMINISTRATION 


Bureau  of  the  Census 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 


IMPORTANT:   This  release  contains  sensitive  economic 
data  not  to  be  released  before  8:30  a.m.  Wednesday, 
September  20,  1995. 


cB-95.169      Press  Copy 

FT-900  (95-07) 


For  information  on  goods  contact: 
Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Haydn  R.  MearkU  (301)  457-2246 
Richard  M.  Preuss  (301)457-2311 


For  information  on  services  contact: 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis: 

Media:  Larry  Moran  (202)  606-2649 

Technical:  Christopher  Bach        (202)  606-9545 


U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

July  1995 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  announced  today  that  total  July 
exports  of  $63.1  billion  and  imports  of  $74.6 
billion  resulted  in  a  goods  and  services  deficit 
of  $11.5  billion,  $0.2  billion  more  than  the 
$11.3  billion  of  June,  revised.  July  exports 
were  $1.5  billion  less  than  June  exports  of 
$64.6  billion.  July  imports  were  $1.3  billion 
less  than  June  imports  of  $75.9  billion. 

In  July,  the  goods  deficit  increased  to  $16.6 
billion  from  $16.5  billion  in  June,  and  the  services 
surplus  decreased  to  $S.  1  billion  from  $5.2  billion 
in  Juiie.  Exports  of  goods  decreased  to  $46.1 
billion  from  $47.4  billion,  and  imports  of  goods 
decreased  to  $62.6  billion  from  $63.9  billion. 
Exports  of  services  decreased  to  SI 7.0  billion  from 
$17.2  billion,  and  imports  of  services  decreased  to 
$11.9  billion  from  $12.0  billion. 

The  June  to  July  change  in  exports  of  goods 
reflected  decreases  in  industrial  supplies  and 
materials  of  $0.8  billion  (primarily  nonmonetary 
gold  and  chemical  products);  capital  goods  ($0.5 
billion);  consumer  goods  ($0.2  billion);  automotive 


V.S.  International  IVadc  In  Goods  And  Services 
PhTt  I 


vehicles,  parts,  arul  engines  ($0.1  billion);  and 
other  goods  ($0.1  billion).  Foods,  feeds,  and 
beverages  increased  ($0.3  billion). 

The  June  to  July  change  in  imports  of  goods 
reflected  decreases  in  automotive  vehicles,  parts, 
and  engines  ($0.4  billion)  and  industrial  supplies 
($0.3  billion).  Capital  goods  increased  ($0.1 
billion)  and  consumer  goods  increased  ($0. 1 
billion).  Other  goods  and  foods,  feeds,  and 
beverages  were  virtually  unchanged. 


Note:    Total  goods  are  reported  on  a  balance  of  payments  basis;  commodity  and  country  detail  for  goods  are  on  a  Census  basis. 
Definitions  are  explained  in  die  notes  starting  on  page  27  of  this  release. 
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For  the  three  months  ending  in  July, 
exports  of  goods  and  services,  using  a 
centered  three  month  moving  average,  were 
$64.4  bilhon,  while  imports  of  goods  and 
services  averaged  $75.6  billion,  resulting  in  an 
average  trade  deficit  of  $11 .2  billion.  For  the 
three  months  ending  in  June,  the  average  trade 
deficit  was  $11.0  billion,  reflecting  average 
exports  of  $64.9  billion  and  average  imports 
of  $75.9  bUlion. 

Services  exports  and  imports  in  July  were 
both  little  changed  from  June,  as  in  each  case 
there  were  small  offsetting  changes  across 
categories.  ] 


Selected  Not  Seasonally  Adjusted  Goods 
Details 

Advanced  technology  products  (ATP) 
exports  were  $10.6  bUlion  for  July  and 
imports  were  $10.4  billion,  resulting  in  a 
surplus  of  $0.3  billion,  $1.1  billion  less  than 
the  June  surplus  of  $1.4  billion.  July  exports 
were  $1.4  billion  less  than  the  $12.0  billion  of 
June,  while  imports  were  $0.3  billion  less  than 
the  $10.6  billion  of  June. 

The  July  figures  showed  surpluses  in 
billions  of  dollars  with  Australia  $0.6  (for 
June  $0.7),  Hong  Kong  $0.3  ($0.4),  Egypt 
$0.2  ($0.2),  Brazil  $0.1  ($0.2),  and  Argentina 
$0. 1  (0.2).  Deficits  were  recorded  in  billions 
of  dollars  with  Japan -$5.1  (-$5.3),  China 
-$3.3  (-$3.0),  Western  Europe  -$3.1  (-$1.6), 
OPEC  -$1.6  (-$1.3),  Canada  -$1.5  (-$1.7), 
Mexico  -$1.3  (-$1.5),  Taiwan  -$1.0  (-$0.5), 
and  Singapore  -$0.3  (-$0.3).  The  balance 
with  Korea  was  virtually  zero  ($0.2). 

Carry-over  in  July  was  $0.1  billion  (0.2 
percent)  for  exports  and  $0.4  billion  (0.6 
percent)  for  imports.  For  June,  revised  export 
carry-over  was  virtually  zero,  revised  down 
from  $0.2  billion  (0.4  percent).  For  June, 
revised  import  carryover  was  $0.1  billion  (0.2 
percent),  revised  down  from  $0.3  billion  (0.5 
percent). 
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Notice 
Exports  to  Mexico  of  Commodities  for  Automobile  Assembly 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  identified  certain  exports  of  commodities  for  use  in 
automobile  assembly  operations  in  Mexico  that  were  omitted  from  previously  published  figures. 
The  shipments  involve  a  wide  variety  of  products  such  as  automobile  parts,  tires,  electronic 
equipment,  and  fabrics.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  did  not  receive  export  documentation  for 
these  shipments  for  the  period  of  January  through  June  1995. 

The  Bureau  has  revised  the  detailed  1995  monthly  and  year-to-date  export  figures  in  this  release 
to  reflect  the  omission.  The  table  below  summarizes  the  omitted  data.  Please  contact  the 
Foreign  Trade  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233,  or  call  (301) 
457-2311  if  you  would  like  to  receive  the  omitted  detailed  data. 


Commodities  for  Automobile  Assembly 

Not  seasonally  adjusted  data 
(Value  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Statistical  Month 

FAS  Value 

January 

140.9 

February 

147.7 

March 

149.4 

April 

152.9 

May 

165.1 

June 

154.9 

Total 

910.9 
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Part  A:  Seasonally  Adjusted 


Exhibit  1.    U.  S.  International  Trade  in  Goods  and  Services 

In  millions  of  ddlais.  Details  may  not  eqjal  totals  due  to  seasonal  ac^ustment  and  rcundino  (R)  -  Reysed. 


Period 

Balance 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Goods  (1) 

Services 

Totol 

Goods  (1) 

Services 

Total 

Goods  (1) 

Services 

1S03 

Jan. -Dec. 

-74,842 

-132.618 

57.777 

644,579 

456.824 

187,755 

719,421 

588.442 

129.978 

Jan  -  July 

-39,881 

-75.057 

35.176 

371.836 

262,519 

109.317 

411,717 

337,578 

74,141 

January 

-4,005 

-8.914 

4,909 

52.219 

36,967 

15,252 

56,224 

45,881 

10.343 

Febnjaiy 

-3,285 

-8.749 

5,464 

52.151 

36.389 

15,762 

55,436 

45,138 

10298 

March 

-6,286 

-11.297 

5,011 

54.110 

38.509 

15,601 

eo,3S6 

49,806 

10.590 

April 

-6,368 

-11,263 

4,895 

53,786 

38,045 

15,741 

60,154 

49,308 

10.848 

May 

-4,857 

-9.832 

4,975 

54,336 

38,833 

15,503 

59,193 

48,665 

10.528 

June 

-7,570 

-12,4Se 

4.922 

52,942 

37.254 

15.686 

60,512 

49.746 

10.768 

July 

-7.511 

-12.511 

5.000 

52.293 

36.523 

15.77D 

59.804 

49.034 

10.770 

August 

-6,596 

-11,590 

4.994 

52,954 

37.202 

15,752 

59,551 

48.793 

10,758 

September 

-7.876 

-12,503 

4,627 

53,368 

37.850 

15,518 

61.244 

50.353 

10,891 

Oaobor 

-7,890 

-12,587 

4,597 

55,316 

39.292 

16,024 

63,306 

51.879 

11,427 

November 

-7.715 

-11.529 

3.814 

54,406 

39.241 

15.165 

62,121 

50.770 

11.351 

December 

-4,785 

-9.352 

4.567 

56,700 

40.719 

15,981 

61,486 

50.071 

11,414 

1094 

Jan.-  Dec. 

-106,214 

-166,101 

59,88/ 

701,200 

502,484 

198.716 

807.414 

668.585 

138.829 

Jan. -July 

-60,725 

-93.812 

33,087 

395,097 

281,601 

113,496 

455,822 

375!413 

80.408 

January 

-6.918 

-11.331 

4,413 

54,379 

38,931 

15.448 

61.297 

50.282 

11.036 

February 

-9.563 

-13.634 

4,071 

53,067 

37.442 

15,625 

62.630 

51.078 

11.554 

March 

-6,534 

-11.524 

4.990 

58,782 

42.070 

16,712 

65.316 

53.594 

11.722 

April 

-8,853 

-13.405 

4.552 

56.348 

40,354 

15,994 

65,201 

53.759 

11.442 

May 

-9,141 

-14.079 

4.938 

56,838 

40,441 

16,397 

65,979 

54.520 

11.458 

June 

-8,930 

-14.009 

5.079 

58,637 

41,933 

16.704 

67.567 

55.942 

11.625 

July 

-10,787 

-15.831 

5,044 

57,044 

40,428 

16.616 

57.832 

56,260 

11.572 

Augjsf 

-9,358 

-14.232 

4,874 

60,296 

43,683 

16.612 

69,653 

57.915 

11,738 

September 

-8.666 

-14.566 

5,900 

60,933 

43,272 

17.661 

69,598 

57.838 

11.761 

October 

-9,841 

-14,926 

5,085 

59,978 

43,315 

16.663 

69,819 

58.241 

11.578 

ftovember 

-9,735 

-15,292 

5,557 

61,713 

44.441 

17.272 

71,448 

59.733 

11.715 

December 

-7,894 

-13.272 

5,378 

63,186 

46,172 

17.013 

71.079 

59.444 

11.63S 

1995 

Jan.  -July 

-73,628 

-109.997 

36,369 

447,331 

327,412 

119.919 

520.969 

437,409 

83,550 

January  (R) 

-10,281 

-15.797 

5,516 

62,200 

44,921 

17.279 

72.481 

60.718 

11.763 

February  (R) 

-9,504 

-14.271 

4.767 

62,093 

45,636 

16.4S5 

71.597 

59.909 

11.686 

March  P) 

-9,209 

-14.537 

5.328 

65.342 

47,947 

17.396 

74,551 

62.484 

12.067 

Apnl(R) 

-11,077 

-16.337 

5.260 

64.412 

47,157 

17.255 

75,488 

63.498 

11.99S 

May  (R) 

-10,781 

-15,977 

5.196 

65.595 

48,307 

17.288 

76,375 

64.283 

12.092 

June  (R) 

-11.280 

-16,498 

5.213 

64.599 

47,381 

17.218 

75.879 

63.874 

1i005 

July 

-11.497 

-16,586 

5,089 

63.090 

46,061 

17.029 

74.587 

62.647 

11.840 

Augjst 

September 

October 

'^vember 

December 

Jun«  data  as  publiahad  tast  month 

-11.311  -16.414  S.ICa 

(^ )  Data  proented  on  a  Balanoa  of  Payinanb  (BOF^  Basa. 
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Part  A;  Seasonally  Adjusted 


Exhibit  2.  U.  S.  International  Trade  in  Goods  and  Services 
Three -Month  Moving  Averages 


(R)  -  Revised 

Center 
Month  of 

Balance 

Exports 

Imports 

Moving 

Total 

Goods  (1) 

Services 

Total 

Goods  (1) 

Services 

Total 

Goods  (1) 

Servicss 

Average 

1903 

January 



















Fsbruary 

-4525 

-9553 

5.128 

5^826 

37.288 

15,538 

57,352 

46.941 

10,410 

March 

-5513 

-10,436 

5.1 23 

53.349 

37.647 

15.701 

58.661 

48.083 

10.578 

AprO 

-5JB37 

-10.797 

4560 

54,077 

se.462 

15515 

59514 

49259 

10,655 

May 

-6265 

-11.195 

4531 

53.688 

38.044 

15.644 

59.953 

49.239 

10,713 

June 

-6.646 

-11511 

4966 

53.190 

37.537 

15.654 

59.836 

49.146 

10.688 

Juty 

-7226 

-1Z198 

4572 

5^730 

36.993 

15,737 

59,955 

49.191 

10,765 

August 

-7328 

-12.201 

4574 

52,872 

37.192 

15.680 

60200 

49.393 

10.806 

September 

-7.487 

-12227 

4.739 

53.880 

38.115 

15.765 

61,367 

50.342 

11.025 

October 

-7.860 

-ia206 

4546 

54.364 

38.795 

15.569 

6^224 

51.001 

11223 

November 

-6g30 

-11.156 

4526 

55.474 

39.751 

15.723 

6^^04 

50.907 

11.397 

OecenDber 

-6,472 

-10.737 

4265 

55.162 

39.630 

15.531 

61,634 

50,368 

11267 

1994 

January 

-7.088 

-11.439 

4550 

54.716 

39.031 

15.685 

61.804 

50.470 

11.334 

February 

-7.672 

-1Z163 

4.491 

55.410 

39.481 

15528 

63.081 

51.644 

11.437 

March 

-8517 

-12.854 

4538 

56.066 

39.956 

16.1 10 

64.383 

5Z810 

11573 

April 

-8.176 

-13.003 

4527 

57.323 

40.955 

16.368 

65.499 

53558 

11,541 

May 

-8574 

-13.831 

4556 

57.274 

40.909 

16.365 

66249 

54.740 

11,509 

June 

-9519 

-14.639 

5520 

57.507 

40.934 

16572 

67.126 

55,574 

11552 

July 

-9592 

-14.691 

4599 

58.659 

4^015 

16.644 

66.350 

56.705 

11,645 

August 

-9504 

-14.876 

5273 

59.424 

42.461 

16.963 

69.028 

57.338 

11.690 

September 

-9289 

-14.575 

5286 

60.402 

43.423 

16.979 

69.691 

57.998 

11.692 

October 

-9,414 

-14.928 

5514 

60.874 

43,676 

17.199 

70289 

58.604 

11.685 

November 

-9.157 

-14.497 

5540 

61.625 

44.643 

16.983 

70.782 

59140 

11,643 

December  (R) 

-9503 

-14.787 

5,484 

6^366 

45,178 

17.188 

71,669 

59,965 

11,704 

1995 

January  (H) 

-9226 

-14,446 

5220 

62.493 

45.577 

16516 

71,719 

60.024 

11.695 

February  (R) 

-9564 

-14,868 

5204 

63212 

46.169 

17.043 

72,876 

61,037 

11.639 

March  (R) 

-9530 

-15,048 

5.118 

63.949 

46514 

17,035 

73,879 

61.962 

11517 

Apry(R) 

-10.355 

-15517 

5261 

65.116 

47.803 

17,313 

75.472 

63.420 

ia051 

May  (R) 

-11.046 

-16.269 

5223 

64.869 

47.615 

17,254 

75514 

63.884 

12,031 

June  (R) 

-11.186 

-16.352 

5,166 

64.428 

47.250 

17,178 

75.614 

63.602 

12.012 

July 
August 



September 

October 

November 

December 

Note:    Th«  tfvett-month  moving  avvragee  shown  in  ttiis  axNbitarftcompuiad  by  summing  th»Bub}«ct  month,  1h«  two  prior  months,  dMdIng 
by  three  and  showing  the  average  at  the  center  month  of  the  perkxl.  Using  this  method,  an  average  is  rtot  available  for  the  current  montK 
A  centered  moving  average  is  useful  in  smoothing  the  volatile  trade  data  so  that  trends  can  bsttar  be  discamed. 
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Part  A:  Swoif  By  Atflu«txl 


ExhibK  3.    U.S.  Services  by  Major  Category — Exports 

In  mUom  of  dotan.  Dsliils  m«y  not  aqualtitiltdu*  to  taaonaladjitttmwit  and  rounding.  (R)  -  RwlMd. 


Total 

PasaengBT 

Oihsr 

Hoyaltiea 

Other 

Transfen 

U.S. 

Pviod 

Swvtoea 

Ttmvl 

Fares 

[YaraporMon 

and 

Ucanaa 

Prtuota 
Seivicea 

Under  as. 
Milila/ySalaa 

Qovamment 

Mac 

k  ■ 

Fees 

Confraett 

Servtoaa 

1M3 

Jan.  -Dae. 

187.755 

57,875 

16,61 1 

23,963 

20,637 

55.101 

12.850 

gee 

Jaa-Julv 

109,317 

33,810 

9,694 

13,977 

12,008 

31,546 

7«)e 

580 

Januaiy 

15.252 

4.653 

1,347 

1,985 

1,863 

4.307 

1,145 

62 

February 

15,762 

4.868 

1.437 

1,032 

1,675 

4.508 

1^53 

70 

March 

15,601 

4.683 

1,348 

a073 

1,682 

4,560 

1.180 

78 

April 

16,741 

4.899 

1.385 

^048 

1.750 

4,462 

1.003 

04 

May 

15503 

4,612 

1.370 

1,080 

1.758 

4,439 

1.038 

07 

Juna 

15,668 

4,757 

1.367 

^001 

1,754 

4560 

1,154 

06 

July 

15,770 

4,038 

1.432 

1,048 

1.718 

4,811 

1M3 

83 

August 

15.752 

4,822 

1.395 

1,940 

1,708 

4,622 

1,180 

76 

Seplamber 

15,516 

4.726 

1,367 

1,998 

1,706 

4,683 

088 

70 

Octotwr 

16,024 

5,165 

1,484 

Z040 

1,729 

4,678 

872 

57 

November 

15.165 

4,496 

1,255 

1.981 

1,738 

4,775 

864 

58 

Oecambar 

15,061 

5,055 

1,418 

2.045 

1,750 

4,802 

850 

S9 

1904 

Jan.-Dac. 

196,716 

60,406 

17,477 

26,078 

22.436 

59,022 

1Z41B 

880 

Jaa-July 

113,496 

34,719 

10,039 

14,554 

12,731 

34,031 

6,057 

464 

January 

15,448 

4,764 

1,362 

1,964 

1,760 

4,671 

835 

83 

February 

15,625 

4,681 

1,351 

1,946 

1,782 

4,857 

923 

85 

March 

16,712 

5,296 

1538 

2,192 

1,704 

4,878 

932 

80 

April 

15,994 

4.894 

1,419 

2,096 

1,795 

4,779 

960 

51 

May 

16,397 

4,983 

1,438 

2,122 

1,816 

4fl66 

1,025 

47 

Juna 

16,704 

5.123 

1,492 

i141 

1,847 

4,952 

1,100 

48 

July 

16,616 

4.976 

1,439 

2,093 

1.028 

4,920 

1.182 

68 

August 

16,612 

4,796 

1,392 

2.240 

1,052 

4,924 

1,230 

78 

SeptamlMr 

17,661 

5.522 

1,636 

2,267 

1,960 

4.989 

14SJ7 

82 

October 

16,663 

4,934 

1,405 

2.296 

1,028 

4,962 

1,034 

88 

^lov•mber 

17,272 

5,332 

1548 

2A«7 

1,927 

5,011 

1,020 

87 

December 

17,013 

5.102 

1,456 

2474 

1,939 

5,087 

968 

85 

1005 

Jan.- July 

119,919 

35,275 

10,483 

16,304 

15,085 

35,415 

7,018 

380 

January  (R) 

17,279 

5,400 

1,597 

2,265 

2,060 

4,918 

969 

70 

February  (R) 

16,455 

4,684 

1,386 

2,240 

2,102 

4,995 

966 

62 

March  (R) 

17,395 

5,135 

1.538 

2,418 

2,135 

5,071 

1,042 

56 

April  (R) 

17,255 

5,133 

1,539 

2,374 

2,154 

5,040 

967 

48 

May  (R) 

17,288 

5,039 

1,497 

2,422 

2,174 

5,099 

1.013 

44 

June  (R) 

17,216 

4,959 

1,469 

2,320 

Z103 

5,196 

1.038 

42 

July 

17.029 

4,925 

1,457 

2^65 

2,217 

5,096 

1.002 

87 

August 

Septemt>er 

October 

November 

December 

NOTE:  See  INFOOMATION  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  secoon  tor  details  o(  »>«ial  e  included  in  each  eervioe  category. 
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|g-^'  ^i»^4aH  .^^  >^.a.»M-^ii^-^».^^yait  tc  S»a«6nally  AdlmteS-" 


ExhibK  4.    U.S.  Services  by  Major  Category — Importe 

InmatoiBOTdoUiT.  D«t»i«  may  no*  »qu«Hatiii  du«  ta  s««son»i  «djL«lin»nt  md  rounding.  (R)  -HiKtud. 


Total 

Pasaenger 

Other 

RoyaHlee 

Other 

Dkvct- 

a& 

Pwiod 

Swvfow 

Traval 

FarM 

TruoporMon 

Ucenae 
Fees 

Prlvali 
Seivicaa 

De«mM 

EXpSfKfitUTM 

Qa«wMnai<t 

IMC 

1S93 

Jaa  -D«t 

128,879 

40,713 

11,313 

26,558 

4.863 

31,800 

12.202 

2.391 

J«a- Juty 

74,141 

22,985 

6,417 

15,352 

2,747 

17,804 

7J80 

1,378 

Janua/y 

10,343 

3,350 

930 

2,063 

360 

2.344 

IflTO 

107 

Fataruary 

10,298 

3^76 

814 

2,042 

370 

^443 

ijose 

188 

March 

10,590 

3504 

696 

^328 

374 

2.537 

1.060 

laa 

AprB 

10,646 

3,363 

946 

^225 

380 

Z624 

1fl77 

180 

May 

10528 

3^06 

886 

2,175 

406 

Z586 

1,068 

101 

June 

10,766 

3,236 

805 

2.287 

410 

Z684 

lAW 

186 

July 

10,770 

3,328 

938 

2.212 

418 

2.676 

880 

210 

August 

10,758 

3,306 

940 

2,186 

408 

Z725 

870 

211 

September 

10,691 

3,409 

876 

2,187 

413 

Z731 

868 

206 

October 

11,427 

3,663 

1,001 

2,326 

429 

2.849 

860 

178 

Nowmber 

11,351 

3,616 

980 

2.288 

433 

i886 

873 

176 

December 

11,414 

3,733 

999 

220? 

435 

i805 

858 

161 

1004 

Jaa-Dec 

136,829 

43,562 

12,696 

26.373 

5,666 

35.605 

10570 

zesT 

Jaa  -  July 

60,409 

25,166 

7,306 

16,120 

3,340 

20.635 

6,262 

1«1 

January 

11,035 

3,470 

870 

2.153 

437 

2.676 

820 

210 

February 

11,554 

3,567 

1,011 

2.170 

702 

2.861 

806 

218 

March 

11,722 

3,678 

1,032 

2.383 

432 

3.076 

887 

225 

Aprl 

11,442 

3,617 

1,076 

2,278 

416 

Z919 

814 

221 

May 

11,459 

3,613 

1,073 

2.324 

415 

Z906 

905 

223 

June 

11.625 

3.595 

1.069 

2.413 

454 

2.878 

660 

226 

July 

11,572 

3.606 

1.075 

2.399 

484 

Z818 

852 

237 

August 

11,736 

3.631 

1,101 

^516 

445 

2.976 

831 

236 

September 

11,761 

3.693 

1,114 

2.438 

455 

3,019 

812 

232 

October 

11,578 

3.640 

1.046 

2.465 

470 

Z941 

786 

210 

November 

11,715 

3.709 

1.070 

2,459 

477 

3.013 

778 

206 

Decemt)er 

11.635 

3.723 

1.060 

2.355 

482 

3.024 

780 

212 

1995 

Jan.  -  July 

83,550 

26.069 

7,644 

17.137 

3,749 

21,583 

5,750 

1.560 

January  (R) 

11,763 

3.724 

1,066 

2.374 

500 

3.024 

810 

245 

February  (R) 

11.688 

3.644 

1,063 

2.351 

511 

3.051 

818 

248 

March  (R) 

12,067 

3.694 

1,065 

2.593 

522 

3,104 

825 

244 

April(R) 

11.995 

3.867 

1,131 

2.441 

535 

2.860 

826 

215 

May  (R) 

12.092 

3.772 

1.111 

2.532 

545 

3,087 

826 

207 

June  (R) 

12,005 

3.706 

1.068 

2.415 

555 

3J07 

829 

203 

Juty 

11.940 

3.680 

1.060 

2.431 

561 

3,120 

B22 

228 

Augist 

September 

October 

November 

December 

NOTE:  See  INFORMATION  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  seaion  tor  Oeails  o(  what  s  included  in  each  semce  category. 
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Part  A:  Seasonally  Adjustad 


Exhibit  5.     U.  S.  Trade  in  Goods 

In  minora  of  dollars.  D*till«  may  not  aqual  totals  dua  to  saasonal  adjustmant  and  rounding.  (R)  •  Ravfsad. 


Balance             1 

Bcports 

Imports                      1 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Pariod 

Balanoa 

CansiB 

Balano* 

Nat 

Census 

Balance 

Nat 

Census 

of  Payments 

Basis 

of  Payments 

Adjust- 

Basis 

of  Payment 

A<J>JSt- 

Basis 

Baals 

Basis 

marts 

Basis 

ments 

19B3 

Jan.  -  Dae. 

-132.818 

-115,568 

456,824 

-8.267 

465.091 

589,442 

8.783 

580.S59 

Jan.  -  July 

-75,057 

-66,202 

262,519 

-4,661 

267.179 

337,576 

4,194 

333.381 

January 

-8,914 

-7.765 

36,967 

-662 

37.629 

45.881 

488 

45.394 

February 

-8,749 

-7.897 

36,389 

-667 

37.056 

45,138 

185 

44.953 

March 

-11.297 

-9.923 

38,509 

-534 

39,043 

49.805 

839 

48.966 

April 

-11.263 

-9,887 

38,045 

-681 

38,726 

49.307 

695 

48,613 

May 

-9,832 

-6,358 

38,833 

-699 

39,531 

46,665 

778 

47,889 

Juna 

-12.402 

-11,409 

37,254 

-688 

37,940 

49,746 

397 

40.340 

July 

-12.511 

-10,963 

36,523 

-732 

37,255 

49,034 

816 

48.217 

August 

-11,590 

-10,020 

37,202 

-778 

37,981 

48.793 

792 

48.001 

Saptambar 

-12,503 

-10,580 

37,850 

-706 

38,556 

50.353 

1,217 

40.138 

Octobw 

-12,587 

-10,870 

39,292 

-671 

39,964 

51.879 

1,045 

50.834 

Novambar 

-11.529 

-9,890 

39,241 

-733 

39,974 

50.770 

905 

40.865 

Daoacnbar 

-9,352 

-8,005 

40,710 

-718 

41,437 

50.071 

629 

40.442 

1BB4 

Jan.  -  Dae. 

-166,101 

-150,629 

502,484 

-10,143 

512,626 

668,585 

5,329 

663,256 

Jan.  -  July 

-93,812 

-84,439 

281,601 

-5.453 

287,054 

375,413 

3,920 

371,493 

January 

-11,331 

-10,185 

36,931 

-742 

39,673 

50.262 

404 

49,858 

February 

-13,634 

-  12,133 

37,442 

-711 

38,153 

51.076 

790 

50.287 

March 

-11,524 

-9,631 

42,070 

-774 

42,844 

53.594 

1,120 

52.474 

April 

-13,405 

-12,062 

40,354 

-741 

41,095 

53,759 

583 

53.177 

May 

-14.079 

-12,656 

40,441 

-863 

41,304 

54,520 

560 

53.960 

Juna 

-14.009 

-12,977 

41,933 

-822 

42,755 

55,942 

210 

55,732 

July 

-15,831 

-14,776 

40,428 

-801 

41,230 

56,260 

254 

56,006 

August 

-14,232 

-12,872 

43,683 

-996 

44,680 

57,915 

364 

57,551 

Septambar 

-14,566 

-13.465 

43,272 

-876 

44,148 

57,838 

226 

57,612 

Octobar 

-14,926 

-13.642 

43,315 

-1.001 

44,316 

58,241 

284 

57,957 

Novambar 

-15.292 

-14.202 

44,441 

-819 

45,259 

59,733 

272 

59,461 

Dacembar 

-13.272 

-12,010 

46,172 

-998 

47,171 

59,444 

264 

59.181 

1905 

Jan.  -  July 

-109,997 

-100,366 

327,412 

-5.126 

332,538 

437,409 

4,505 

432,904 

January  (R) 

-15,797 

-14,897 

44,921 

-655 

45,577 

60,718 

244 

60.474 

February  (R) 

-14,271 

-13,350 

45.638 

-689 

46,327 

59,909 

231 

59.677 

March  (R) 

-14,537 

-12,887 

47,947 

-779 

48,726 

62,484 

872 

61.612 

April  (R) 

-16,337 

-14.797 

47,157 

-659 

47,815 

63,493 

881 

62.612 

May  (R) 

-15.977 

-14,058 

48,307 

-765 

49,072 

64,283 

1,153 

63,130 

Juna  (R) 

-16,493 

-14,730 

47,381 

-850 

48,231 

63,874 

913 

62,961 

July 

-16,586 

-15,646 

46,061 

-729 

46,790 

62,647 

211 

62.437 

August 

September 

October 

tlovember 

December 

-14,851  47,390 

NOTE:     Sm  information  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  lor  detals  c< 


-esc  4e,24o  S3,S05 

icvnlng  wtist  b  lndud«l  In  «w  N*l  Adjustmtnts. 
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F'art  A:  Seasonally  Adjusted 


Exhibit  e.    Export*  and  Imports  of  Good* 

by  Principal  End- 

Uaa  Ca 

•  Oory 

Inmillkxurtdolljrt.  D»teltam 

aynotaauaJtoti 

111  dua  to  aaai 

End- 

Uaa  Commod^y  Calagc 

Raviiad. 

Total 
Balancaot 

Nat 
Ad|uat- 

Tot^ 
Cansua 

»y 

FoofflT" 

Auto— 

PtrtoiS 

Pay  mania 

marts 

Baalati) 

fKtt. 

Mualrlal 

CapUal 

moflva 

Conaumar 

Oirw 

Baali 

Bavaragaa 

Suppnaap) 

Gcoda 

Vahldaa. 

Gooda 

Gooda 

Export. 

IBM 

Jw.-Dac 

902.414 

-10,143 

912.626 

41,949 

121.403 

205.184 

57,614 

98,961 

26,489 

JM.  -  July 

2ai^i 

-9,453 

287.094 

22,638 

87,804 

116,076 

32,036 

33,743 

14,752 

Jmjwy 

3«.e3i 

-742 

39,673 

3,364 

9,020 

16,178 

4,463 

4,614 

2,034 

Fabnjvy 

37.44S 

-711 

38.193 

3,172 

8,674 

15,350 

4,461 

4,915 

1,972 

March 

42.070 

-774 

42.844 

3,431 

10.608 

17,285 

4,870 

4,888 

1,964 

ApK 

40.354 

-741 

41.009 

3.154 

9,578 

16,768 

4,752 

4,785 

2,076 

M^ 

40.441 

-663 

41,304 

3.2S3 

9,928 

16,575 

4,600 

4,885 

2,063 

Jun* 

41.B33 

-822 

42,755 

3.156 

9.807 

17,608 

4,744 

5.158 

2.278 

JJy 

40,428 

-601 

41,230 

3,106 

10,188 

16,303 

4,348 

4.920 

2,365 

August 

43.663 

-996 

44,660 

3,«X 

10,861 

17,587 

9,138 

5,184 

2,478 

43.Z72 

-876 

44,148 

3,852 

10,314 

17,806 

5,011 

5,137 

2,226 

Octobw 

43,319 

-1,001 

44,316 

3,823 

10,872 

17,033 

4*32 

5,248 

2,606 

44,441 

-819 

45,299 

4,021 

10,668 

16,012 

5,030 

5,390 

2,177 

DaeiTtm 

46,172 

-996 

47.171 

4,165 

11,285 

16,666 

5,463 

5,318 

2,252 

ias5 

Jan.  -  July 

3Z7.412 

-9,126 

332,536 

28.125 

65,034 

130,873 

35,004 

37.118 

16.383 

J-njKyn 

44.B21 

-655 

45,577 

3,850 

11,578 

17,134 

5,455 

5,117 

2,434 

F*bnivy  n 

45,636 

-689 

46,327 

3,92S 

11.724 

17,851 

9,342 

5,303 

2,161 

Mvch(Ff 

47,947 

-779 

46,726 

4,117 

12,596 

19.201 

9,067 

5,356 

2,367 

Aprl  (H) 

47,157 

-659 

47.615 

4,130 

12.283 

18.806 

5,071 

5,274 

2,231 

Itey  (R) 

46,307 

-765 

49.072 

4,029 

12,374 

19,378 

9,086 

5.477 

2.718 

ji«M(n) 

47.381 

-850 

46,231 

3.886 

12,651 

19,466 

4,949 

5.362 

2,280 

Jury 

46,081 

-729 

46.790 

4,160 

11,828 

19,014 

4,408 

5.210 

2.I7S 

August 

StpWnbt 

Octotw 

Mowi^w 

D«e«(nb«r 

Import! 

IBM 

Jki-Dsc. 

666,965 

5,329 

683,256 

30,956 

162.031 

184,424 

118,271 

146.300 

21,272 

Jwi-  July 

375,413 

3,920 

371,493 

17,577 

90.503 

102.742 

68,749 

82.809 

12,118 

jHwvy 

90,252 

404 

49.858 

2.434 

11.724 

14,022 

8,943 

11.562 

1,574 

Fabniwy 

51,078 

790 

50.287 

2.345 

11,025 

14,010 

8,693 

11,550 

1,569 

Mvch 

53,:«4 

1,120 

52.474 

2.363 

12,625 

14,529 

9,420 

11,461 

1,698 

April 

53,750 

583 

53,177 

2.408 

12,748 

14,740 

9,437 

11,927 

1,818 

May 

54,520 

960 

53,960 

2,933 

13.117 

14,873 

9,573 

12,057 

1,607 

Juna 

59,942 

210 

55,732 

2.902 

13.875 

15,236 

8,991 

12,135 

1.801 

July 

56,260 

254 

56,COe 

2,613 

14.380 

15,321 

8.689 

12,098 

1,889 

Augiat 

57,915 

364 

57,531 

2,683 

14.713 

15,378 

10.719 

12,440 

1,814 

Saptambw 

57,838 

226 

57,812 

2,702 

14.225 

18,339 

10,036 

12,501 

1,808 

Octotw 

58,241 

284 

57,057 

2,679 

13.911 

16,384 

10,307 

12,768 

1,888 

Novamt>at 

50,733 

272 

59,461 

2,642 

14.507 

16,785 

10,878 

12,904 

1,839 

90.444 

264 

50,161 

2.684 

14.171 

16,779 

10,790 

12,879 

1,886 

1905 

Jan.  -  July 

437.409 

4.909 

432.904 

19.452 

106.570 

125,131 

74,629 

94,055 

13.070 

January  (I^ 

60,718 

244 

60.474 

2,841 

14.490 

17,052 

10,977 

13,329 

1.78S 

Fat>fuary(H 

59.909 

231 

59.877 

2.782 

14.414 

16,652 

10,808 

13,135 

1,888 

March  n 

62.484 

872 

81.812 

2.901 

15,348 

17,557 

10,879 

13,320 

1,811 

Apr*  (R) 

63.493 

881 

62.612 

2.736 

15,487 

17,979 

11,034 

13,501 

1,775 

May  (H) 

64.283 

1.153 

63.130 

2.881 

15,822 

18,107 

10,724 

13,789 

2,017 

Juna  (B) 

63.874 

913 

62.981 

2.753 

15.684 

18,732 

10,361 

13,426 

2,009 

■»*y 

62,647 

211 

62.437 

2.748 

15.334 

18,853 

10,026 

13,465 

1,988 

Augiat 

Octotw 

Novambar 

Oacambaf 

.  Th«  htarmatiDn  n 


dtoeonwttoa  BOP  bftss  b  not avaikblai 
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Exhibit  7.  Exports  of  Goods  by  End-Us«  Category  and  Commodity 


n  Mlont  01  dolian.  DMMis  iray  nol  equal  bius  du*  lo  Mnonu 

idlusknam  mna  roundng  TTta  cnrrvrwduea  m  mtt  «ad 

ntmvararaaoon 

aamoMh-tB- 

monmen*n9»wtmnMC<ima|croon«no(Sty70upln^    (-)  neprM>nl»Mfo.  (Z)  L««s  man  on*  Iwr 

olmaasurwnanttrwwrv  ^  niimaa. 

t»(n{1) 

July 

Jl«ia{f9 

MonlNy 

Yaar-to-date 

Yaar-to-dala' 

fe,'*'^'.   „^, 

1B95 

1995 

Charxia 

1995 

1994        ' 

Total,  Balanea  ol  Paymanla  Baaia 

46.061 

47,361 

-1.320 

827.412 

281.801 

4«31t 

NatAdJutnanta 

-729 

-650 

121 

-5.126 

-5,453 

«7 

Total.  Cwiaua  Baaia 

46.7go 

48,231 

-1,441 

332.538 

287,054 

4S,4M 

Fooda.  laada.  and  bavaragaa 

4,160 

3.886 

274 

26.125 

22.636 

5,488 

Com 

615 

511 

104 

3,964 

2,214 

1.7BD 

Whaat 

402 

351 

52 

Z752 

2.253 

4t$ 

MaaLpouliy.ati:. 

590 

540 

SO 

3,669 

2.971 

888 

Rahandahallfiih 

301 

258 

42 

1.977 

I.7SS 

214 

Nuti 

158 

122 

37 

875 

822 

as 

Soytxana 

426 

368 

37 

3,067 

2.233 

854 

Animal  laada,  aa.c. 

2S3 

274 

18 

1,944 

1.72S 

210 

FiuHi,  traanjuleaa 

331 

312 

18 

2.198 

2.008 

Itl 

Bakaiy  producta 

135 

120 

16 

847 

858 

-8 

Wha  and  ralalad  producli 

52 

51 

1 

361 

298 

88 

Socghiin.taariay.oab 

53 

55 

-1 

448 

489 

-48 

Alcoholic  bavaragaa.  axe  wira 

43 

46 

-3 

260 

233 

27 

Ottvrlooda 

250 

256 

-6 

1.718 

1.641 

78 

h4ofwgr1culual  looda.  ate 

46 

57 

-9 

313 

288 

18 

Vagalablaa 

221 

236 

-15 

1.SS1 

1.281 

zia 

RoT 

75 

91 

-15 

S86 

829 

-«8 

Daily  pcoducti  and  agga 

5e 

77 

-18 

431 

381 

SO 

Oaaaada.  tood  olli 

106 

141 

-35 

1.141 

590 

a»t 

Induatial  iuppliaa  and  malariala 

11.626 

12.651 

-625 

85,034 

67^4 

17J» 

303 

721 

-418 

3.631 

4.123 

-4M 

Stiamlcala~Ofgarac 

1,146 

1.268 

-144 

8.110 

sja2 

2L118 

Plaallcmatarlala 

926 

1.005 

-77 

6.317 

4.752 

^Jam 

440 

503 

-63 

3,182 

2.467 

718 

Coppar 

215 

268 

-55 

1.515 

784 

7«1 

.ogaandhjnbar 

461 

606 

-45 

3.417 

3.174 

MS 

Coal  and  hjala,  nax. 

115 

150 

-35 

1,035 

724 

•11 

StaatnaMng  matarlala 

160 

213 

-34 

1,688 

986 

Toe 

Aluniman  and  alumina 

300 

322 

-22 

2.233 

ijaa 

888 

Nudaarlualmatariala 

24 

46 

-22 

564 

808 

-1M 

Iran  and  alaal  produda,  n.a.c. 

160 

200 

-20 

1.32S 

1.097 

227 

Agric.  Induaky-urmam^acUad 

134 

150 

-17 

1/187 

801 

288 

Shinglaa.  molding,  wallboard 

132 

148 

-17 

848 

884 

88 

104 

118 

-15 

778 

848 

181 

Codon.nw 

146 

161 

-14 

2.135 

1J87 

748 

RryahadtaxHoauppIlM 

217 

230 

-13 

1.571 

1.410 

181 

Induatial  rubbar  producta 

105 

117 

-12 

782 

887 

88 

>>an^cala— otf»f 

626 

636 

-10 

S.866 

4.801 

■7* 

213 

223 

-8 

1,615 

1J79 

ar 

ManmadacMh 

312 

320 

-8 

2,212 

1,748 

486 

Hair,  vwala  matariala 

43 

50 

-8 

357 

278 

78 

Oaaa-plaK,  ahaat  ate 

46 

55 

-7 

368 

3S5 

11 

296 

304 

-7 

2.066 

1,631 

488 

Codonlibardoth 

115 

121 

-5 

827 

667 

180 

rapaa,  audio  and  viaual 

161 

166 

-5 

1,231 

1.188 

•1 

Agrloitijra-manulBeknd.  ottiar 

75 

60 

-4 

551 

448 

108 

^ormataliic  mir>arala 

35 

36 

-4 

250 

286 

-as 

>lontaxtila  floor  tiiaa 

22 

26 

-4 

164 

186 

-2 

'Jatural  gaa  Iquida 

32 

35 

-3 

287 

170 

127 

Nawaprim 

729 

730 

-1 

4.688 

3.441 

1.M7 

Wood  tupplaa,  rrmnufae&xad 

75 

75 

-0 

495 

463 

82 

Cnjdaoil 

0 

0 

-0 

1 

28 

-27 

Ottar  induatial  auppiiaa 

667 

687 

0 

4.905 

4.181 

728 

Bactrlc  anargy 

4 

2 

2 

30 

18 

14 

81 

68 

2 

737 

518 

219 

HidaaandMna 

156 

154 

2 

1.038 

639 

198 

ron  and  ataai  mil  product 

305 

Ml 

4 

1.716 

1.088 

8a 

Gaa-nakjral 

26 

25 

4 

167 

127 

38 

Chamicaia-iartilizar* 

444 

438 

6 

2374 

Z382 

482 

Laa»iarandfu« 

56 

51 

7 

423 

405 

19 

Agric  farming-i«ynarHjtecfa#ad 

106 

85 

11 

874 

672 

2 

Mnishad  matal  ahapaa 

515 

500 

15 

3.529 

3.068 

441 

t^tailtigical  grada  coal 

214 

180 

23 

1.361 

1.213 

148 

-ualoi 

155 

129 

26 

1.129 

1.113 

IS 

Tobacco,  urmaniiactifad 

105 

63 

41 

747 

759 

-12 

^onferrous  mataJa.  olhar 

178 

123 

55 

861 

659 

223 

^^ood  and  woodpulp 

648 

575 

74 

3.780 

1J75 

tjm 
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Exhibit  7.  Exports  of  Goods  by  End -Use  Category  and  Commodity — Continued 


1                        l»m(l) 

July 

Juna(R) 

Monthly 

YaBr-k>-dat> 

Yaar-to-dMB 

Yaar-«B-dato 

•     18SS 

1996 

Changa 

1995 

1994 

Changs 

19.014 

19.486 

-474 

130,673 

116.078 

14,796 

OvabnalrcmA 

752 

1,437 

-685 

8,406 

11.517 

-3.111 

Mttiwortdng  machin*  kxil* 

413 

466 

-54 

2.868 

Z534 

335 

1,337 

1.378 

-41 

9,207 

7.388 

1J19 

Exc«v«l>ng  imchliwy 

331 

371 

-40 

Z482 

Z234 

247 

PaiH-cMivi  aircraft 

646 

679 

-34 

4,315 

3.936 

379 

Samiconductora 

2.859 

2.885 

-26 

18,519 

13,901 

4,618 

Mhaay  tanapotttlan  aqulpmanl 

54 

75 

-21 

453 

400 

52 

214 

229 

-IS 

1.525 

1,406 

120 

Drilling  &  oitald  aquipmam 

407 

420 

-12 

2.765 

2.453 

312 

Wood  glaaa.  plas«e 

177 

188 

-11 

1,286 

1,132 

134 

MaaKling,  taxing,  control  Inaku 

728 

731 

-6 

5,148 

4,448 

700 

Vaaaalt.  as.  aenp 

1 

7 

-5 

35 

27 

8 

Spacnn.  axe  milita/y 

0 

3 

-3 

13 

17 

-4 

Spacializad  mining 

56 

W 

-3 

432 

404 

28 

Marina  anglnaa,  parti 

49 

52 

-2 

333 

330 

3 

Induatlaianglnaa 

756 

756 

-2 

5.677 

5,035 

•43 

Ganaratora,  acoaatorfaa 

465 

467 

-2 

3.267 

2.880 

378 

MalarWa  handing  aquip 

313 

314 

—1 

2.406 

2.079 

328 

245 

243 

1,763 

1,585 

178 

Laboratory  taating  Inatunanta 

2S9 

258 

1,768 

1,813 

155 

104 

101 

70S 

599 

tos 

Commardal  va—la>  othar 

9 

6 

87 

151 

-84 

Food,  tobacco  tnachinary 

168 

161 

1,137 

918 

219 

Phots,  aantca  Indualry  tnachlnary 

432 

419 

2.922 

Z7S2 

170 

^tonfarm  tractora  arxi  pari! 

134 

116 

78S 

579 

190 

Englnai-cA/ilian  aircraft 

473 

455 

3.213 

3,470 

-257 

Madidnal  aqulpmant 

835 

789 

46 

5,485 

4,960 

525 

270 

220 

49 

1.620 

ijse 

222 

3aclric  apparatua 

1.457 

1.333 

64 

9,723 

8,147 

1.578 

Computara 

920 

852 

68 

5,709 

5.506 

203 

Ccmpular  acoaaaoriaa 

2.412 

2.314 

96 

15.971 

13,131 

2.840 

Talacommunicatiana  aqiipmant 

1.723 

1.621 

102 

10.887 

9,137 

1.750 

Auto,  vahidaa.  parts  ar<d  anglnaa 

4.40e 

4.545 

-137 

35.004 

szcaa 

t988 

Conaumar  goods 

5,210 

5,382 

-172 

37.118 

33.743 

3,375 

jam  diamonds 

135 

291 

-156 

1.425 

1.211 

214 

Artwork,  antlquaa.  sMnps.  ale 

102 

225 

-123 

1.217 

1,382 

-las 

96 

127 

-28 

70S 

•40 

•5 

^acords.  tapas.  and  diaka 

2S0 

317 

-28 

2.2S4 

2.145 

toe 

Toy»/B»ma«/«pof1lng  good* 

407 

427 

-19 

2336 

2JSS 

482 

Othar  hocaahold  goods 

319 

337 

-19 

2.311 

2.124 

187 

-lousahoid  appliarKas 

3SS 

367 

-12 

2.613 

2.480 

133 

Starao  aqulpmant  ate 

105 

116 

-11 

844 

770 

74 

TVs.  VCR' s.  ale. 

153 

181 

-8 

1.179 

1.009 

170 

jiasswara.  chinawara 

33 

37 

-4 

241 

24* 

-8 

'taasixa  boats  and  motoia 

103 

106 

-2 

748 

680 

las 

Numiamatk;  coina 

12 

13 

-1 

82 

82 

0 

Nuraary  slock,  ate. 

19 

20 

-1 

135 

132 

2 

Rugs 

56 

57 

-1 

40* 

421 

-12 

Toila»ias  and  cosmaUcs 

201 

199 

2 

1,420 

1.300 

121 

136 

134 

2 

1,CI77 

996 

78 

81 

75 

S 

S47 

506 

41 

AppaiaL  housa»KM  gooda-nontoxlila 

116 

109 

7 

783 

708 

55 

sports  apparal  ar>d  gaar 

44 

35 

9 

2»4 

247 

38 

Coolt»«/»,  cuHary,  tDols 

56 

47 

10 

35S 

352 

3 

3ooica.  pnn»d  maBar 

328 

315 

13 

2i14 

2.061 

153 

Wrilir^g  and  art  tuppiaa 

812 

2»4 

18 

2.13e 

1.925 

214 

Appaial.  hcusanold  goods  -  taxOaa 

610 

572 

38 

SJ72 

3.219 

652 

■harmacaofcal  prapaiatlora 

627 

563 

63 

4,070 

3.928 

142 

Tobacco,  manutactmd 

513 

439 

74 

3J82 

2.S39 

442 

Othar  goods 

2.172 

2.280 

-106 

16,383 

14,752 

1«1 

<'>  DatailsddaliaraprasantadanaCansusbaais.  Tha  Information  rvadad  to  convartto  a  BOP  basis  la  not  avaaabla. 
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Exhibit  8.  Imports  of  Goods  by  End-Use  Category  and  Commodity 

n  miBons  oi  (Mivi.  Detais  rmy  nol  Bq^M  lotab  oue  to  Masonai  adfusirnent  >rK]  rounding,  ttm  conwnoditm  m  ins  •tfiiM  aro  rmkea  on  i> 
monn  cnange  w»ir>in  each  majof  oommodity  youprng.    (-)  fleprcaana  zero.  (Z)  L»ss  than  one  hai  o<  measurament  tftown.  (R)  Revised. 


KwnO) 

Xly 

Juna(R) 

Yaar-to-dala 

Yav-to-dala 

Yaar-lv-itata 

1«95 

1893  - 

Changa 

1995 

1884 

Changa 

Total,  Balanca  of  Paynionli  Baals 

62,647 

63.674 

-t.227 

437,408 

37S.41S 

61.986 

NatAdJurtnanta 

211 

913 

-703 

4,505 

3.820 

585 

ToU,  Canaua  Baala 

62.437 

62.861 

-924 

432,804 

371.483 

61.411 

Food!,  faada.  and  bawaaaa 

2,746 

2,753 

-5 

18,452 

17,577 

1.875 

Graancoftaa 

214 

252 

-37 

1,680 

827 

853 

Maal  product! 

2M 

336 

-37 

2,408 

2.406 

2 

NonaTlcumxal  foods,  ate. 

3S 

56 

-19 

320 

282 

36 

AlcohoUc  bavs,  axe.  vulna 

143 

162 

-16 

1,118 

1,052 

67 

Nuts 

43 

52 

-8 

312 

300 

12 

Faadstuff  and  foodgrajns 

III 

120 

-9 

746 

866 

-128 

Baltary  products 

146 

151 

-5 

1,020 

679 

141 

Cocoa  tMana 

24 

27 

-3 

215 

226 

-11 

Taa,  splcai,  ate 

36 

40 

—3 

306 

286 

21 

FnjMa.  trozan  juioas 

307 

306 

-1 

2,051 

1,804 

147 

160 

176 

1,306 

1,225 

64 

S3 

48 

370 

346 

24 

Food  oHs,  oilsaada 

112 

106 

745 

645 

100 

Othartoods 

14« 

135 

867 

684 

103 

VagatabUs 

230 

188 

30 

1,434 

1.241 

183 

Fish  and  Bhalffiah 

566 

532 

37 

3,621 

3.748 

72 

Cana  and  baat  sugar 

»3 

47 

46 

406 

354 

52 

MusMal  suppBas  and  matarlali 

15,334 

15,664 

-330 

106,570 

80,503 

18,067 

Ciudaoa 

3,630 

3,864 

-354 

25,240 

20,748 

4.491 

Iron  and  staal  miJI  pfod 

746 

858 

-111 

6,160 

5,685 

46S 

Bauxia  ar^  alumlnun 

480 

584 

-84 

4,112 

2,617 

1.285 

Nudaar  lual  matarlak 

57 

147 

-80 

576 

564 

12 

NIdial 

66 

124 

-57 

710 

415 

295 

Natural  rubbar 

141 

172 

-31 

1,035 

511 

924 

165 

188 

-24 

1,136 

1,083 

42 

Chamlcals-otnv,  n.a.6. 

356 

378 

-22 

2,548 

2.136 

413 

UqiJIiad  paSolaum  gaaas 

255 

274 

-18 

1,885 

1,400 

465 

FInlshad  malal  shapas 

316 

324 

—5 

2,300 

1,865 

335 

Malartala,  axe.  chamlcala 

132 

137 

-5 

886 

848 

36 

Nontaxlila  floor  tilaa 

M 

103 

-4 

680 

618 

63 

Synlhalc  rubbar — primary 

M 

86 

-4 

702 

582 

120 

Pa»olaum  products,  ettiar 

4M 

486 

—4 

2,622 

3,227 

-409 

Laalhar  and  fiss 

77 

80 

-3 

587 

500 

87 

FualoO 

334 

336 

—2 

2,430 

3,073 

-643 

Hidas  and  Mna 

17 

18 

-1 

121 

116 

9 

Zinc 

73 

74 

-1 

580 

444 

146 

'arming  matarials,  Ivastodc 

36 

36 

(-) 

258 

241 

16 

Coal  and  ralatad  fuala 

57 

57 

(-) 

417 

361 

36 

Stona,  sand,  camant  ate. 

123 

125 

(-) 

867 

646 

218 

HaJr.  «iasta  matariak 

21 

20 

133 

143 

-10 

Plywood  and  venaws 

•3 

82 

606 

637 

-30 

^tton  doth,  fabrics 

177 

175 

1,180 

860 

200 

225 

223 

1,484 

1,166 

316 

Coppar 

215 

213 

1,372 

826 

446 

Cottoa  natjral  libats 

23 

20 

177 

140 

37 

Glaas-plata,  shaat  ale. 

27 

23 

170 

131 

38 

Iron  and  staal,  advancad 

304 

300 

2,108 

1,816 

283 

Nonfarrous  metals,  othar 

126 

121 

808 

630 

178 

Chamicais- inorganic 

309 

303 

2,106 

1.827 

461 

Elactric  anargy 

65 

78 

532 

575 

-43 

Plastic  matarials 

406 

402 

2,811 

2,160 

751 

Gaa-nakjral 

271 

264 

1,860 

2.445 

-484 

Wool,  silk,  ate 

74 

67 

482 

451 

41 

FInlshad  taxf  la  supplias 

112 

104 

776 

658 

116 

rm 

31 

22 

162 

118 

43 

Papar  and  papar  produeta 

360 

371 

2,647 

1,778 

868 

Chamleals-tsrtlUzara 

274 

264 

10 

1,827 

1,545 

362 

Shinglas.  waUboard 

256 

247 

11 

1,606 

1,588 

218 

ilark  tapas.  audio  &  visiAl 

168 

156 

13 

1,121 

1,141 

-18 

Sulfur,  nonmatalilc  mir>aralB 

44 

28 

14 

246 

178 

66 

kon  and  staal  pro.  n.a.c 

268 

254 

16 

1,800 

1,518 

261 

Synthalc  doth 

274 

255 

18 

1,872 

1,888 

74 

Nawiprint 

374 

354 

18 

2,389 

1,825 

573 

ndustial  supplias,  othar 

783 

751 

31 

5,185 

4,267 

826 

Tobacco,  waxas  ale 

275 

241 

33 

1.701 

1,650 

91 

Staalmal<ing  matanals 

282 

237 

44 

1.863 

1,312 

391 

.umbar 

451 

384 

57 

3,212 

3,558 

-349 

Pulpwood  and  v«oodpulp 

360 

302 

58 

2.183 

1,187 

1,006 

Chamicals-organc 

860 

784 

87 

5.828 

4,427 

1.202 

I 
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Exhibit  8.  Imports  of  Goods  by  End-Use  Category  and  Commodity — Continued 


llam(I) 

July 

Juna(H) 

Mon«,.y 

Yaar-to-dala 

Yaar-to-da«s 

Yaar-fe>-d«la 

1985 

1895 

Changa 

1995 

1994 

Chanoa 

1S,S53 

18.732 

120 

125.131 

102.742 

22.388 

Samlconductora 

3.40S 

3.318 

80 

20.708 

13.977 

6,732 

Elactrtc  sppwatu* 

1,4S4 

1.417 

77 

9.839 

6.110 

1.728 

Computsr  aecauortet 

4.23S 

4.185 

73 

27.669 

21.987 

5.682 

Pulp  and  papv  machtrxry 

380 

335 

44 

2.215 

1.828 

388 

Bu»in«u  mac^ioM  and  aquipmant 

617 

574 

43 

4.001 

3.574 

427 

TalaccmfT»jnicabona  a<^uipmant 

1.313 

1,275 

38 

8.968 

7.845 

1.021 

Maaiiflng.  taftng.  contol  inaVu 

4«0 

458 

22 

3.228 

2.617 

812 

InduttlaJ  anginas 

323 

503 

20 

3,571 

3.250 

320 

Photo,  aarvlca  Industry 

4«2 

443 

18 

3,147 

2.722 

425 

CommarclaJ  vaiaala.  othar 

15 

1 

14 

28 

10 

18 

118 

104 

12 

674 

520 

155 

Madional  aqutpmant 

507 

498 

10 

3.377 

3.000 

378 

Englnai-cJvilian  aifcjmft 

42< 

418 

8 

2,719 

3,006 

-287 

Taxtiia.  lawfng  machinaa 

220 

211 

9 

1,431 

1.317 

114 

Drilling  A  oilfiald  aquipmant 

50 

43 

7 

308 

380 

-52 

Parta-c^ilian  aircfal! 

213 

208 

4 

1.441 

1,385 

56 

Manna  anginaa.  porta 

51 

48 

3 

312 

228 

83 

Vaualt,  axir^pt  scrap 

(Z) 

(-) 

(Z) 

m 

1 

(Z) 

SpacacrafT,  axe.  Fnilitary 

(Z) 

(Z) 

(Z) 

1 

3 

-2 

NonWm  tracton  and  parts 

48 

47 

-1 

3SS 

382 

-27 

l.alx>ratory  taitmg  inanimants 

73 

74 

-2 

482 

382 

100 

Aghcultural  macninary,  aquipmant 

325 

330 

-5 

2,314 

2.048 

268 

Irxjustial  mactmas,  n.ac. 

1,041 

1.050 

-10 

7,087 

5,881 

1.387 

MaSarlala  handling  aquipmant 

288 

288 

-to 

1,945 

1.534 

411 

Ganaratorm,  aceaaaorias 

588 

588 

-10 

4,088 

3.057 

1.028 

SpadaHzad  mining 

81 

78 

-15 

453 

380 

63 

82 

108 

-24 

769 

544 

224 

Excawtlng  maehinary 

2«8 

327 

-29 

2.295 

1.887 

408 

Computara 

381 

428 

-48 

2.898 

3.421 

-523 

Matalwcrking  nnachina  iDOla 

580 

828 

-49 

3.852 

2.818 

933 

Wood,  glass,  plastic 

3SS 

482 

-83 

2.878 

2.341 

537 

avOian  aircraft 

177 

283 

-107 

2.082 

2,311 

-229 

AutDmoltva  vaNdas,  parts  and  anginas 

10,028 

10.381 

-353 

74.625 

85.745 

8.881 

Coi^aumar  goods 

13.4*5 

13.428 

59 

94.055 

82.808 

11,246 

Pharmacautical  prap 

731 

638 

82 

4.593 

3.805 

788 

Gam  diamor^s 

505 

448 

60 

3.380 

3.380 

-1 

Apparai.  tazfiaa.  nonwool  or  cotton 

1.400 

i;j70 

30 

9.718 

8.867 

748 

Toys/gamas/sporting  goods 

1,155 

1.127 

28 

7.978 

7,231 

747 

Par1at>la  typawritars,  ate 

S25 

899 

25 

8,210 

5.448 

762 

Starao  aquipmant  ate 

704 

684 

20 

4.970 

4.348 

822 

Gam  stonaa  othar 

110 

97 

13 

752 

781 

-28 

Artwcrtc,  antiquas,  stamps,  ate 

314 

304 

9 

2.188 

2,032 

157 

Apparai,  housahold  goods -nontaxtilas 

403 

384 

8 

2,765 

2,811 

155 

Toilalnas  arid  cosmatica 

ISO 

151 

7 

1,111 

832 

178 

Rugs 

70 

72 

7 

518 

441 

78 

Writing  and  art  supplias 

548 

542 

6 

3.661 

2,876 

885 

FtjnitLja,  housahold  goods,  ate. 

518 

518 

2 

3,644 

3,166 

478 

Glaaawara,  chinewara 

174 

172 

2 

1.117 

862 

155 

Musical  insVumarts 

01 

92 

-2 

821 

511 

110 

Books,  printad  mattar 

181 

193 

-2 

1.329 

1.110 

218 

Numismatic  coma 

11 

14 

-3 

83 

131 

-47 

Racorda  tapaa.  and  di*a 

sg 

73 

-4 

505 

418 

89 

Nuraary  stock,  ate. 

74 

79 

-5 

499 

411 

88 

Motorcydas  arvj  parts 

88 

91 

-5 

751 

583 

159 

TVs,  VCR's,  ate 

843 

848 

-5 

8.038 

5,150 

888 

Photo  aqmpmsnt 

155 

164 

-8 

1.181 

866 

215 

Cooio*«rs,  cudsry,  tools 

225 

235 

-10 

1,630 

1,380 

250 

Apparai.  housahold  goods  -  cotton 

1.831 

1.842 

-11 

11,308 

8,081 

2.215 

Homarvjid  appliancaa 

425 

438 

-13 

3.137 

2,825 

212 

Apparai,  household  goods  -  wool 

ISO 

214 

-15 

1.438 

1,141 

298 

Campir^  apparai  and  gaar 

401 

422 

-21 

2.929 

2,724 

204 

Pootwaar 

757 

798 

-41 

5.456 

5,278 

178 

Jawslry 

512 

563 

-51 

3.607 

3,248 

359 

Plaasuaboatsand  molora 

92 

147 

-55 

942 

856 

286 

Othar  Goods 

1.889 

2.005 

-18 

13.070 

12,116 

954 

(1)  Dstaded  data  or*  pm«ntod  on  a  C«r»us  basis.  The  irrfarmabon  n««d*d  to  convvt  to  a  BOP  basis  is  not  avwlabla. 
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PMtA;8l 


PAdJutted 


Exhbit  9.  Export*,  Imports  and  Balanca  of  Gkoodi,  Patrolaum  and  Non-Palroleum  End-Use  Catagory  Totals 

In  million*  ol  dollwt.  DM>h  m*yne>l«qu*IMil«du*tDHUor>lad|>a»nw<t«ndrauidlng.  (R)  -  Rtvlnd. 


aakmoa 

Bcpcrto 

li,ipwiW                               1 

i^     Pwiod 

Total 

Nat 

Palro- 

Nor>- 

Tow 

Nat 

fWio- 

Nan- 

Total 

Nal 

Pa»o- 

MOB- 

Adjuit- 

iaum(l) 

patfo- 

Adiuit- 

laumd) 

patin- 

Adjtal- 

la»n(1) 

pa»o- 

manta 

laum 

manti 

laum 

manta 

launi 

19S4 

Jan  -Dec 

-186,101 

-15.472 

-44,315 

-108,114 

802.484 

-10,143 

8,988 

506.859 

666.565 

5.329 

51,283 

811,973 

Jan.  -  Jiiv 

-83.812 

-9.S7S 

-24,871 

-80.788 

181.801 

-5.453 

3.778 

283,276 

375.413 

3.920 

28.449 

343.043 

January 

-11,331 

-1.148 

-2J01 

-7,488 

88.881 

-742 

556 

39,117 

50.262 

404 

3.246 

46.610 

Fabruary 

-13,834 

-1«0 

-3.072 

-•.082 

37.442 

-711 

484 

37.869 

51.076 

790 

3,556 

46.731 

March 

-11.524 

-1.804 

-3.110 

-8.811 

42.070 

-774 

551 

42.292 

53.594 

1.120 

3.671 

48.803 

Apti 

-13,405 

-1.323 

-3,381 

-8.711 

40484 

-741 

532 

40.563 

53.759 

583 

3.883 

49.284 

My 

-14.079 

-1.423 

-3.S11 

-0.148 

40,441 

-863 

586 

40.738 

54.520 

560 

4.078 

49.881 

Juna 

-14.000 

-1,032 

-4.372 

-8.805 

41,033 

-822 

531 

42.224 

55.942 

210 

4M3 

50.829 

July 

-15M1 

-1.085 

-4,844 

-10,232 

40,420 

-801 

557 

40.673 

56.260 

254 

5.101 

50.906 

AuguM 

-14,232 

-1J80 

-4M3 

-8,308 

43,883 

-998 

605 

44.074 

57.915 

364 

5.160 

52.383 

-14«6 

-1.102 

-4.300 

-0.188 

43.272 

-878 

582 

43.566 

57.638 

226 

4,882 

52.731 

Octobar 

-14,928 

-1.2S8 

-3,472 

-10.170 

43.318 

-1,001 

640 

43.675 

58.241 

284 

4.112 

53J48 

Novambw 

-15J92 

-1.000 

-3,800 

-10,212 

44.441 

-819 

S64 

44.675 

59.733 

272 

4.574 

54.888 

Daeambar 

-13,272 

-1.282 

-3,320 

-8.800 

48.172 

-996 

778 

46.392 

59.444 

264 

4.098 

55083 

1905 

Jan. -Juty 

-100,907 

-0,831 

-27,788 

-72.587 

327,412 

-5,126 

4.608 

327.929 

437.409 

4,505 

32.378 

400.528 

January  (R) 

-15,707 

-800 

-3,512 

-11.388 

44.921 

-655 

611 

44.965 

60,718 

244 

4.123 

56.351 

FabcuwyW 

-14JJ71 

-020 

-3,808 

-9,888 

45,838 

-689 

642 

45.665 

59.909 

231 

4,337 

55,341 

Mrch(FQ 

-14.537 

-1,851 

-3.023 

-8,984 

47,947 

-779 

699 

46.027 

6Z4e4 

872 

4,622 

56.991 

Aprii  W 

-18.337 

-1,640 

-3,797 

-11,000 

47.157 

-659 

660 

47,155 

63.493 

881 

4,457 

58.155 

My  n 

-15.077 

-1,010 

-4,330 

-9,728 

48.307 

-785 

703 

46,369 

64.283 

1,153 

5.033 

58.097 

Junam 

-18.403 

-1,783 

-4,428 

-10,304 

47,381 

-850 

667 

47,564 

63.874 

913 

5.093 

57J88 

July 

-18,588 

-040 

-4,087 

-11M0 

48,081 

-729 

627 

46,163 

62.647 

211 

4,714 

57.723 

Augual 

Saplambar 

Octobar 

Ncrvambw 

Daeambar 

NOTE  Saa  INFORMATION  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  fcr  dalalli  eoncaming  what  la  kidudad  In  Iha  Nat  Adiialmanla. 

(1)  Tba  patrolaum  producte  aggragatad  In  tf«  and-uaa  commodity  cteaaHlcation  syvtam  induda  vtrtiAlly  tha  sama  ar«rgy  ralatad  patrdaun  ptcducte  aa 
thosa  aggragatad  In  tha  SITC.  Tha  and-iaa  paVelaum  produek,  howavar.  Induda  aoma  praducb  auchaa  alhana,  bukna.  banzanaand  loluana,  aiNch 
ara  Indudad  in  'Manuiaeturad  Gooda*. 
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Part  A:  S«a»onally  Adjugted 


Exhibit  1 0.  Exports  and  Imports  of  Goods  by  Principai  End-Uss  Cstagory 
(Constsnt  Doilars  1087-100) 


To«! 

Bnd-Ue  CbmmodllyCitoioiy 

■■',? 

Fooda, 

Induatta) 

Capital 

Auto- 

Conaumar 

OBwf      " 

P«flsd 

Caniua 
Baaiad) 

Faada. 
Bavaragaa 

8upp«aa(2) 

Gooda 

VaMcia^ 

ale. 

Qooda 

Qooda 

Exports 

1*M 

Jwi. -Oca 

4S9,424 

35,878 

108.408 

232,225 

50,341 

48,847 

22,928 

Jul. -July 

2(0,444 

19,051 

82,737 

128,851 

28,059 

28.074 

12,871 

JanuHy 

3«,7U 

2.751 

8,539 

17,948 

3,915 

3,838 

1,781 

Fabnury 

37.4as 

2,881 

8,111 

17,303 

3,921 

3,755 

1.728 

March 

41,937 

2,828 

10,135 

19,090 

4,085 

4,074 

1,728 

Aprt 

40,045 

2,882 

8,983 

18,480 

4,188 

3,959 

1,815 

May 

40.2U 

2,700 

9,117 

18,532 

4,028 

4,098 

1,798 

Jima 

41,800 

2,718 

8,828 

19,835 

4,151 

4,282 

1,979 

July 

4o.3Sa 

2,702 

9,043 

18,888 

3,793 

4,103 

2.051 

AuguM 

43.3SS 

3.180 

8,404 

19,858 

4,488 

4,307 

2,140 

42,S<0 

3.171 

8,912 

20,247 

4,373 

4,281 

1.915 

Oetobar 

43,isa 

3.330 

9,098 

19,879 

4,290 

4,354 

2.239 

Novambar 

44,024 

3.434 

8,901 

21,021 

4,383 

4.433 

1.851 

49,S35 

3,530 

9,354 

21,575 

4,748 

4,417 

1.911 

IMS 

Jan. -July 

320,  W3 

22,979 

87,085 

158,148 

30,351 

30,510 

13,831 

44,a«2 

3.277 

9,342 

20,420 

4,729 

4,242 

2.053 

44.829 

3,317 

9,307 

21,387 

4,819 

4,373 

1.827 

March  (R) 

47.029 

3,421 

10,152 

22,842 

4,419 

4,408 

1.987 

Apfl(n) 

4S,8«7 

3.402 

9,590 

22,000 

4,403 

4,334 

1.847 

May   (R) 

47.003 

3,247 

9,833 

22,888 

4,420 

4,489 

2.247 

Juna(R> 

4S.S21 

3,121 

9,873 

23,294 

3,943 

4,405 

1,884 

July 

4S.S72 

3,194 

9,185 

23,347 

3,819 

4,280 

1.787 

August 

Saptambw 

Octobw 

Novambar 

Dacambar 

Imports 

1BS4 

Jan.  -  Dae. 

848,457 

25,883 

157,993 

227.857 

98,835 

122.454 

17.858 

Jan. -July 

385,543 

15,098 

90,783 

125,717 

54,285 

89,434 

10,288 

January 

4S.e»8 

2.143 

12,277 

17,149 

7,080 

9.707 

1,341 

Fabniwy 

49,998 

2.081 

12.301 

17,193 

7,385 

9,705 

1,335 

March 

52,000 

2.249 

13,108 

17,824 

7,798 

9,844 

1,579 

April 

52,483 

2.188 

12.947 

18,033 

7,788 

9,989 

1,540 

May 

52,878 

2.148 

12,977 

18,228 

7,882 

10,110 

1,530 

Juna 

54,253 

2.187 

13.559 

18,840 

8.218 

10,153 

1,518 

July 

54,254 

2.142 

13,594 

18,850 

8,118 

10,128 

1.425 

Auguit 

55.548 

2.145 

13.799 

19,082 

8.758 

10,418 

1,348 

Saptambac 

58.204 

2.134 

13.811 

20J77 

8,192 

10,482 

l.SOS 

Oetobar 

58.298 

2.114 

13.180 

20,483 

8,322 

10,844 

1.573 

>4ovambar 

57,848 

2.098 

13.479 

21,119 

8,804 

10.751 

1,598 

^acambar 

57.223 

2.078 

13.182 

20,980 

8,898 

10,727 

1.582 

1»S5 

Jan   -  July 

415,112 

15,339 

94.578 

157.394 

59.591 

77,592 

10.818 

January 

58,339 

2.203 

13,248 

21,474 

8,857 

11,092 

1.487 

Fabruvy 

57,451 

2,205 

13,023 

21,247 

8.892 

10.900 

1,384 

March 

59,199 

2,255 

13,838 

22,028 

8,985 

11,035 

1,479 

Apri 

59.882 

2.203 

13,531 

22,482 

8.792 

11,213 

1,441 

May 

59.782 

2.127 

13,814 

22,580 

8,507 

11,308 

1,828 

Juna  (fl) 

80.450 

2,188 

13,713 

23.888 

8.241 

11,018 

1,822 

July 

80,250 

2,157 

13,813 

23.913 

7,937 

11,028 

1.800 

Auguit 

SapHmbar 

Oetobar 

Novambar 

Dacambar 

(1)  Dakilad  dafe  ara  prauntad  or 

(2)  Includat  pafrolaum  producta. 


I  Canaus  baala    Tha  information  naadad  to  ecnvart  to  a  BOP  baais  la  not  avaMabla 
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Part  A:  S«— onally  Adjusfd 


ExhfeH  11.   Exports,  Imports  and  Balane*  Of  Goods,  Pstrolouin  and  Non-Patrolsum  End-Uss  Commodity  Caiogory  Totals 
(ConsUnt  Dollars  19B7-100) 


In  million*  of  do8«ra.   Dakila  may  not  •qusltotsii  dus  to  ■■asonaladJu«tm«nt  and  rounding.    Tho  wkjas  In  Vita  nhibn  an 

aublact  to  peitodio  change. 

^flactln^  ravlsl 

oni  to  the  ftoif  ca  Information  for  the  monthly 

•flatora     rm  -  Ravfaed 

Parted 

Trade  Balanoa 

Ejiports 

impofts 

Total 

Pelrotsum 

Non- 

Total 

Petroleum 

Non- 

Tot^ 

Pet-Oleum 

NOO- 

Census 

palroleum 

Census 

petroleum 

Census 

pelroleum 

Basis  (1) 

Basis  (1) 

Basis  (1) 

IMS 

Jan.  -  Dae. 

-111,968 

-49.859 

-62.107 

452,600 

7.300 

445.200 

564.487 

57.180 

507.307 

Jan.  -  July 

-63.481 

-28,643 

-34.837 

258.404 

4.306 

254,098 

321.885 

32.949 

268.936 

January 

-7,231 

-3.878 

-3.353 

36.542 

699 

35,843 

43.773 

4.577 

39.198 

February 

-7,773 

-3.766 

-4.007 

35.669 

SSI 

35.118 

43.442 

4.317 

39.124 

Mardi 

-9,416 

-4.021 

-5.394 

37.705 

548 

37.157 

47.120 

4.569 

42.551 

Aprs 

-9,331 

-4.269 

-5.062 

37.381 

667 

36.715 

46.712 

4.938 

41.776 

May 

-7.774 

-3.854 

-3,920 

38.126 

713 

37.413 

45.900 

4.567 

41.333 

Juna 

-11,157 

-4.527 

-6.630 

36.582 

516 

36.066 

47.739 

5.043 

42.696 

July 

-10,800 

-4.327 

-6.473 

36.399 

613 

35,786 

47,199 

4.940 

42.259 

AugiM 

-9.909 

-4.057 

-5,852 

37.141 

537 

36.604 

47,050 

4.594 

42,456 

Saplembar 

-10.084 

-4,334 

-5,751 

37.917 

522 

37.395 

48,001 

4,855 

43.148 

Ootot>ar 

-10.281 

-4.S4S 

-5,736 

39.383 

537 

38.827 

49.644 

5,081 

44.563 

Now9mt>«r 

-9.668 

-4.517 

-5.151 

39.216 

588 

38,627 

48.884 

5,105 

43.778 

Decern  bar 

-8.543 

-3.763 

-4,780 

40.460 

811 

39.648 

49.003 

4.575 

44.428 

1S94 

Jan. -Dec. 

-149.034 

-54.090 

-94,944 

499.424 

6.554 

492,870 

648.457 

80.843 

587.814 

Jan.  -  July 

-85.099 

-31.569 

-53.530 

280.444 

3.658 

276,786 

365.543 

35^27 

330.316 

January 

-10,930 

-4.070 

-6.860 

38.768 

575 

38.193 

49.698 

4.845 

45.05$ 

Februwy 

-12.501 

-4.301 

-8^01 

37.498 

470 

37.028 

49.999 

4.771 

45.228 

Mwch 

-10.063 

-4.498 

-5,565 

41.937 

SS4 

41.383 

52.000 

5,052 

46.948 

April 

-12.418 

-4,504 

-7,914 

40.045 

526 

39.519 

62,483 

5.030 

47.433 

May 

-12.637 

-4.335 

-8.303 

40,238 

538 

39,700 

52.876 

4.873 

48.003 

June 

-12.653 

-4,983 

-7,670 

41.600 

496 

41,104 

S4iS3 

5.479 

48.774 

July 

-13.896 

-4.878 

-9.018 

40.358 

499 

39.860 

54.254 

5,377 

48.877 

August 

-12.191 

-4.890 

-7.301 

'  43.355 

526 

42.829 

55.546 

5.416 

50.130 

September 

-13,324 

-4.982 

-8.342 

42.880 

534 

42.346 

56,204 

5.517 

50,688 

Octotw 

-13.110 

-4.121 

-8.989 

43.186 

594 

42.592 

56,296 

4.715 

51,581 

November 

-13.623 

-4,528 

-9.095 

44.024 

538 

43,486 

57,646 

S.06S 

52,581 

December 

-11.687 

-4.000 

-7.687 

45.535 

705 

44.831 

57,223 

4.705 

52,518 

1995 

Jan.  -July 

-94.429 

-29,781 

-64,647 

320.683 

4,118 

316.565 

415.112 

33,900 

381,212 

January  (R) 

-14.277 

-4.065 

-10,212 

44.062 

553 

43,509 

58.339 

4,617 

53.721 

February  (R) 

-12.621 

-4.127 

-8,495 

44.829 

682 

44,247 

57.451 

4,708 

52.742 

Marcti  P) 

-12.170 

-4.332 

-7.838 

47,029 

643 

46.386 

59.199 

4.975 

54^24 

April  n 

-13.995 

-3.939 

-10.056 

45.887 

690 

45.077 

59,662 

4.529 

55.133 

May  (R) 

-12.759 

-4,276 

-8.483 

47.003 

611 

46,393 

59.762 

4.887 

54.875 

June  <n 

-13.929 

-4.508 

-9.420 

48.S2I 

579 

45.942 

60.450 

5.087 

5SJ62 

July 

-14.678 

-4.535 

-10.143 

45.572 

S61 

45.011 

60,250 

5,096 

55,154 

AugiKl 

SeptemtMr 

October 

December 

(1)  Detailed  data  pretanted  on  a  C«nsusBMii.  Tha  intarmation  to  convert  to  a  BOP  baait  b  not  avaflabla. 
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Exhibit  13. 

Exports 

and  Imports  of  Goods  by  Principal  End-Usa  Category 

may  net  aoual  took  dua  k>  lou 

Toti< 
Balancaof 

Nat 
MtMt- 

Tool 

Canaua 

End 

-Uaa  CommodiV  Calascry 

Fixxk, 

kiduakW 

Capltat 

Auk>- 

Ccnajmir 

OtMT 

PMtod 

Ptymants 
Barii 

rrwiH 

Baal>(1) 

Faada, 
Dayanflas 

Supplaa(2) 

Oooda 

moatra 
Vihiola^ 

Oooos, 

Ooodi 

Exports 

1994 

Jm. -D«!. 

902,4*4 

-10,143 

912,628 

41.949 

121.403 

205.184 

57,814 

58.981 

26.4SS 

j«n.  -  July 

2S1,S1S 

-9,493 

287,271 

22,400 

68.321 

119.876 

32.588 

33.300 

14.785 

3e,S19 

-742 

37,961 

3.2S3 

8.779 

19.451 

3,813 

4.257 

2.009 

3«,41S 

-711 

37,128 

3.392 

8,444 

14.740 

4,400 

4.268 

1.922 

Mwh 

49,369 

-774 

48,139 

3.889 

11,200 

18.579 

5,477 

5.233 

1.994 

Apt« 

40,94a 

-741 

41.987 

2.993 

8,804 

18.788 

5.106 

4.787 

3^129 

May 

41.392 

-863 

42J19 

3.121 

10,220 

16,998 

5.318 

4.890 

2.110 

Jura 

42,903 

-822 

43,423 

2.848 

8,980 

17,827 

5.118 

9.177 

2.295 

JuV 

38.417 

-801 

39.218 

3.062 

9.917 

19,838 

3.359 

4.708 

2.339 

August 

42.993 

-996 

43,989 

3.428 

10,678 

17,187 

4.634 

5.227 

2.4S9 

42.890 

-876 

43,786 

3.479 

101162 

17,824 

4.908 

5.210 

2.194 

OelDbv 

44,313 

-1,001 

49.314 

4.133 

10.957 

17J»3 

8.115 

5.837 

2.617 

MOMflriMT 

44,899 

-819 

49.874 

4.234 

10.4*7 

17.920 

5.291 

5.524 

i208 

^sesn^sr 

48,019 

-998 

47,013 

4.277 

11,188 

19.142 

5.077 

9,083 

2.247 

1998 

Jan.  -July 

331,798 

-313 

332,288 

27.649 

89.881 

130.466 

39.466 

38,991 

16.419 

January  (R) 

4&841 

-899 

43,496 

3.778 

11.329 

18.379 

4,889 

4,718 

2.40* 

Fatruary  (R) 

44,321 

-688 

49,010 

4.086 

11.417 

17.137 

9,249 

4,997 

2.127 

Maich  (R) 

91,724 

-779 

92.903 

4.377 

13.383 

20.706 

9,898 

9,789 

2.391 

April  (R) 

47,102 

-699 

47,781 

3.888 

12.348 

18.799 

9,274 

5,195 

2.292 

May    (R) 

49,334 

-789 

90,099 

3w837 

12,827 

19.339 

9,829 

5,518 

2.757 

.»ma(R) 

48,380 

-890 

48,210 

3,889 

12.900 

19.927 

4,983 

5.453 

2.28* 

JuV 

43.480 

-729 

44,189 

3.999 

11.482 

18,229 

3.406 

4.928 

2.148 

Auguit 

Saptambar 

Octobar 

NownOar 

Daoambar 

Imports 

1994 

Jan. -Dae. 

888,989 

9,329 

883,298 

30.938 

182.031 

184.424 

118.271 

146.300 

21.272 

Jm.  -  July 

388,197 

3,920 

384,237 

17.418 

90,627 

101.271 

84.807 

78242 

12.074 

Jviuary 

48,818 

404 

48,914 

2;»90 

11.612 

12.877 

7.662 

10.438 

1.9S5 

Fabnjary 

47,444 

7(0 

46.694 

Z2*0 

11.283 

12,807 

8.543 

10,117 

1.584 

Maich 

9S.783 

1,120 

94.683 

%898 

13.224 

19.688 

10.488 

10,737 

1.891 

Aprt 

92,094 

9S3 

91.472 

t488 

12.669 

14.420 

0.789 

10,304 

1,828 

May 

93,948 

980 

92M7 

2.964 

13.398 

14.626 

9.904 

11,180 

1,796 

Juna 

97,348 

210 

57.139 

2.633 

14.128 

15,759 

10.391 

12,300 

1,842 

July 

93,081 

2S« 

94.807 

2:463 

14.398 

19.020 

8.228 

13,077 

1,859 

Au^at 

99.888 

384 

99,304 

2.676 

14.893 

19.982 

10,147 

14,304 

1,632 

Saptambar 

99,106 

228 

98,880 

2.698 

14.003 

16.909 

9,834 

14,055 

1,833 

Octobar 

82,294 

284 

81,870 

2.836 

14.020 

18.922 

11,922 

14,818 

1,891 

NovBcrbar 

81,808 

272 

61,334 

2.709 

14.471 

17.194 

11,430 

13.978 

1,995 

Daoambar 

97,799 

284 

97.931 

2.667 

13.898 

16X1 

10.742 

11.302 

1.924 

Jan.  -  July 

429.898 

4,309 

429.191 

19.330 

108.824 

123.993 

73.457 

80.121 

13.026 

January  (H) 

97,492 

244 

97.248 

2.604 

14.943 

16.057 

9.772 

12.337 

1.734 

Fabnjary  (R) 

99,949 

231 

99.318 

2.668 

13.828 

15.473 

10.367 

11.494 

1.689 

March  (R) 

84,990 

872 

83.678 

3.003 

13.880 

18.878 

11.932 

1Z344 

1.881 

April  (R) 

80,730 

881 

99.848 

2.666 

15.293 

17,377 

11.321 

11.909 

1.727 

May  (R) 

84,290 

1,133 

63.136 

2.774 

161243 

18,148 

101867 

13.064 

2.040 

Jxta  (R) 

89,009 

913 

64.096 

2.788 

13.777 

18,198 

10.830 

13.870 

2.034 

Juy 

82,036 

211 

61.629 

2.890 

19.318 

18,881 

8.548 

14.707 

1.941 

Auguit 

Saptambar 

Octobar 

Novambar 

Daeambar 

■  Census  Daan.  Trte  miormaion  rModed  lo  convort  k 
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ExhK)ni4.  Exporti,  Imports 

1  nfllom  01  doivB.  Dvkli  may  no(  equal  torn 


and  Balanc*  of  Goods  By  Sataetod  CounMos  and  Araas- 

•  OMIoroiKdng.c-jneprManMZtro.    n  naMMd  PQ  Not  AcpKaCM.  (2)  L 


-IQQS 

nDwnonan 


HMO) 

■"'^            lUnc. 

Eaporta 

taiporta 

J^ 

Jim 

CuniiiHi* 

July 

Jwia 

J* 

Juna 

CumdWiw  i 

10M 

1008 

iD-iMa 

1809 

1888 

ta-diia 

1«9 

in« 

«0-<Ma 

|H) 

H 

Total  BalaiK*  o(  Param*a  Baala 

-1«,B7« 

-18,848 

-102,814 

43,480 

48,180 

327,142 

82,038 

88,000 

428,888 

NMaitiJrtTwnti 

-»«) 

(M) 

-1.783 

-8.831 

-720 

-880 

-8.1  a 

211 

013 

4*M 

m 

(fl) 

W 

Total  Connia  Baala 

-i7.a»« 

-14,888 

-81,882 

44,188 

48,110 

831.288 

81,828 

84,088 

428.181 

-1.7« 

(R) -3.221 

-utti 

11,781 

(R)1«.«88 

08,088 

14,827 

17*87 

117*21 

bnada 

-I.UB 

(R)  -1.7» 

-8,814 

8,328 

(R)  10.788 

73,021 

8,780 

.   12,487 

82*38 

Madoo 

-1.»1 

(R)  -1.«»1 

-8,0tt 

3,488 

(R)  3.700 

29M7 

4,748 

SJOO 

34*88 

VMstvn  Euf  ooo 

-».14» 

-1.8a 

-7,774 

8,878 

11M8 

78,074 

13,023 

12,714 

84,748 

EmfiMn  Union  (2) 

-l»«» 

-1.778 

-8.837 

8,147 

0,707 

70,181 

11313 

11,481 

78*18 

Aurtk 

-ao 

-42 

72 

118 

IB 

1,178 

ia 

187 

1,101 

Wgkan 

ue 

8a 

3.488 

027 

074 

7,108 

882 

448 

3*40 

Finhnd 

-•7 

-107 

-817 

101 

83 

8a 

1M 

280 

1*98 

Franoa 

-43> 

-a4 

-1.848 

1X)44 

1,180 

8,418 

1,482 

1J03 

1ft084 

Ovmany 

-!.•» 

-1.840 

-8.084 

1J00 

1,782 

12,801 

3«I8 

3J02 

21*48 

laly 

-9M 

-838 

-4.873 

980 

880 

8,014 

1,574 

1*04 

8*87 

NaltMrUndB 

est 

884 

8.788 

1,107 

1518 

oao 

sa 

882 

3*M 

Spain 

24 

88 

030 

382 

417 

3,100 

3a 

382 

2*80 

S««dan 

-as 

-SB4 

-2.131 

2a 

2a 

1,844 

402 

932 

3,779 

UniMKIngdem 

91 

-88 

881 

2,183 

2.248 

18481 

2,112 

2*10 

18*00 

ODwEU 

30 

-108 

240 

731 

800 

*M0 

701 

70S 

4*81 

EurepaanFraaTraaa 

AaMxWIon 

-ao7 

10 

-1.877 

457 

1J48 

4J11 

084 

ijoa 

8*88 

Ncnay 

-1S1 

-ai 

-1.0S8 

07 

04 

8n 

2a 

oa 

1,7m 

-3U 

283 

-404 

342 

034 

4.017 

707 

871 

4*» 

OOiaEFTA 

-11 

-13 

-118 

17 

17 

87 

» 

31 

218 

OUmt  WaMam  Euopa 

a 

ia 

440 

274 

3a 

M»t 

248 

207 

1*41 

-1M 

-217 

-1.40S 

418 

488 

3.088 

sa 

704 

4,487 

Hungry 

-a 

-a 

-140 

a 

22 

170 

48 

49 

118 

Poknd 

-3 

3 

40 

54 

84 

431 

S7 

81 

182 

Foimar  Sovial  Rapubica 

-so 

-103 

-1,211 

2a 

347 

2«>4 

3» 

B» 

3*18 

Riaala 

-24 

-211 

-1,124 

2a 

287 

1«8 

283 

477 

2*82 

ODwFSR 

-a 

18 

-a 

80 

80 

448 

88 

82 

814 

OtoEE 

-a 

-4 

-81 

83 

88 

440 

82 

n 

sa 

Paclic  Ran  CsunlriM 

-10.428 

-8.887 

-81.188 

1SM8 

18,801 

102J08 

28.483 

24*80 

ia*72 

Aistnda 

M3 

7a 

4J02 

838 

on 

tjtn 

288 

283 

1*43 

CNna 

-3,332 

-3.003 

-17,882 

080 

082 

»JSU 

4.312 

3*88 

24,448 

Japan 

-8.1 1» 

-8.201 

-37.478 

9.470 

8,874 

38^421 

10M8 

10*88 

71*88 

Naoly  kKkMializad 

Ceia«iaa  (NICS) 

-1.111 

-aoo 

-2,101 

8.CS8 

8M8 

42,441 

7.187 

8*88 

44*41 

Hong  Kant 

2« 

332 

2,780 

1J33 

1J32 

8.32 

040 

880 

8*U 

Karaa 

-a 

248 

1»7 

2.101 

2J48 

14.898 

2.130 

2,001 

13,0«1 

Singapora 

-321 

-311 

-1,888 

1JB3 

1J01 

8J33 

1J03 

1*12 

0*» 

Ta>»an 

-1.030 

-488 

-4,773 

1.488 

1,877 

11J97 

2.409 

2*83 

18ilM 

OlhacPacMcRImp) 

-1.427 

-i.m 

-7,807 

1.878 

1.710 

10At8 

3.102 

2*10 

18*42 

418 

401 

4a8 

3*47 

4,183 

28M1 

3,928 

3*82 

X4*a 

Aiganina 

140 

.   184 

1J3S 

282 

318 

2J47 

ia 

182 

1*12 

bazil 

101 

230 

1.721 

818 

880 

8.700 

714 

740 

4*78 

Oakanbia 

1<B 

48 

807 

382 

375 

2,880 

270 

3a 

2*82 

0«wS/CA|3) 

88 

81 

8M 

2.407 

2.403 

18,848 

2.402 

2,412 

18.282 

OPEC 

-1.888 

-1.287 

-8.041 

1.944 

1,771 

11,410 

3.132 

3M8 

20*81 

IndonaalaP) 

-431 

-427 

-2.388 

311 

243 

1434 

742 

87D 

4*» 

Nigvia 

-311 

-388 

-2.372 

78 

88 

330 

3a 

413 

2.730 

SaudaAraba 

-280 

-8 

-1.174 

408 

818 

3J80 

oa 

8M 

4,774 

VanalualaP) 

-402 

-404 

-2.088 

4« 

487 

2,888 

840 

881 

8*78 

Olhar  OPEC  P) 

-183 

-01 

-a 

310 

400 

zta» 

471 

401 

2*48 

ODiar  Courtiiaa 

-018 

-883 

-4.842 

2.203 

2,188 

18,811 

3JD0 

2*71 

20,183 

Egypt 

102 

180 

1JS8 

234 

201 

1,818 

43 

41 

397 

Soiih  AJiica 

14 

32 

288 

211 

238 

1,914 

107 

201 

1*S8 

atm 

-1.121 

-878 

-8.180 

1.848 

1,782 

12J82 

2J88 

2*a 

18*40 

Unklan  Ctyi  (4) 

a 

24 

ia 

a 

24 

ia 

OQ 

M 

m 

Timmq  AdiuSmantt 

n 

iSL 

-1M 

Bi 

-198 

-133 

00 

n 

(1)  D«teil^  dktB  «•  praM 
IZ  Pof  t»5  iho  loiiowtng 
(3»  TnKexr«Mt>snoia<w( 

(4)  Tne  sipon  lobtsreftect 


■m^onaCwvuibMii.    Th*  Momuiion  nMdad  tooomwttoa   BOP bMi«  knot avaikbte. 

counrtBS  nave  (otned  m«  Etrop«an  unon;  Ausna,  Finland,  3w«den.  Ry  oomparabniy  rie  19^  <iata  raHacts  maaa  ehangaa 
tive.  3«i«cied  oounrtes  are  mcmoad  r  mora  man  one  area  grouptng.  hdonasia  is  indudao  in  bom  OPEC  and  Othar  Paetfe 
:h  OPEC  and  Olw  SoumA^ortrai  Amanca. 
sntpmants  ol  certain  gmm.  onaedt,  and  sateDitaa  tret  are  noi  Induded  In  me  oounry/area  totait. 
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Exhibit  15.  Exports  and  Imports  of  Goods  By  Principal  SITC  Commodity  Groupings: — cont 


19S» 

t«M 

ll>m(1) 

J-, 

Jun. 

Ju^ 

CwisiWtM 

Eipcrti 

Itnporta 

Eiporti 

Imports 

E«p>ts 

Imports 

Exports 

Exp-xts 

Imports 

Manuluntnd  goodi — 

continuad: 

Opbalgoodi 

ae 

198 

98 

196 

621 

\3SI 

85 

160 

561 

1.062 

814 

1.052 

871 

1.028 

5.543 

6.851 

618 

754 

4.187 

*xa. 

Phalsgraptilc  •qiipmani 

2SS 

439 

300 

468 

2.011 

ZS38 

261 

387 

1.734 

4980 

Pta«lewtlcl><.nj>A 

30S 

434 

339 

438 

2.233 

2.823 

294 

382 

4028 

4477 

PleUlnum 

16 

147 

28 

165 

202 

1.018 

23 

113 

162 

748 

PoOny 

7 

152 

8 

137 

58 

808 

8 

134 

« 

811 

Powar  garwniting  rrmcK 

1,595 

1.608 

1.751 

1.778 

1Z340 

1Z112 

1.468 

1.404 

11«6 

llflW 

PrkUKJmatvWl 

3S0 

22S 

396 

214 

Z380 

1,426 

336 

186 

2J24 

1.180 

FkoorcWmagmlle  nwdk 

479 

338 

491 

318 

3.483 

2.135 

501 

313 

3.282 

1M8 

Rubter  artidn.  n^^ 

65 

112 

77 

120 

507 

828 

60 

96 

432 

886 

Fijbtertt«andtut>M 

134 

2S6 

ISO 

280 

1,037 

\s» 

121 

252 

915 

1.7S1 

ScbiiUnL  Lwfc«xiwiiii 

1.47S 

974 

1.535 

990 

10,500 

6,563 

1.280 

775 

9.4S7 

9.483 

Ships.  boM 

86 

50 

79 

84 

778 

568 

220 

32 

786 

386 

SlUrandbuBon 

31 

50 

11 

62 

210 

320 

23 

37 

100 

288 

Spucnft 

(-) 

(-) 

92 

m 

168 

168 

12» 

(-) 

323 

» 

SpwWted  Ind.  mach. 

1,SS3 

1.683 

1,964 

^M^ 

13.326 

11385 

1.566 

1.456 

11,047 

8.733 

Talaconwnunfcalloni  aqiip. 

1.567 

2.974 

1,557 

4879 

10,586 

18.124 

1.331 

2.874 

8,738 

16.817 

T«iil>ay«n.U>rtc 

538 

878 

620 

880 

4.140 

5.857 

502 

788 

3,815 

5J34 

Toya/osnaa/aporlino  gmxta 

281 

1.182 

302 

980 

1.967 

8.071 

244 

1.048 

1.88S 

9.497 

Travalgoodi 

22 

323 

19 

338 

142 

1.866 

19 

294 

132 

1.677 

Vahidaa/r«w  can -Canada 

295 

892 

501 

2.149 

4.454 

13.581 

336 

1.201 

4.610 

10.963 

VaNdai/naw  caia-Japan 

145 

1.733 

141 

1.784 

1.187 

14.043 

138 

2.061 

918 

13.619 

Vahidaa/nawcm-Olhar 

224 

1.813 

345 

1.486 

2.888 

10.303 

377 

1.02S 

3.473 

6.821 

Vahldaa/kucks 

369 

624 

440 

1.034 

3.268 

6.482 

329 

640 

2.947 

5M8 

VaMdaa/chaaaWbodiaa 

37 

33 

39 

36 

280 

277 

38 

32 

2S1 

247 

Vahldaa/pafk 

1.262 

1.387 

1.82S 

1.718 

13.485 

11.786 

1.169 

1.416 

11«95 

11.318 

19 

237 

18 

237 

136 

1548 

20 

221 

150 

1,917 

Wood  manuiaclif  aa 

122 

317 

129 

306 

950 

zoeg 

118 

294 

865 

1,912 

2kK 

4 

68 

5 

74 

34 

570 

3 

66 

25 

423 

Otfwr  manulachrad  goods 

2.318 

3.844 

(1^2.691 

3.890 

18.106 

2S.350 

440S 

3>«3 

15.869 

24.043 

Mnsfallual 

794 

5.116 

863 

5.322 

5.818 

34,723 

718 

5.629 

4J0O 

31.407 

Coal 

286 

53 

323 

51 

2.028 

393 

231 

56 

1.624 

364 

Cnidaol 

(-) 

3.697 

(-) 

3,923 

1 

25.127 

3 

3.962 

28 

20.676 

Parobum  praparatlona 

245 

813 

230 

830 

1.867 

5J79 

239 

1.016 

1.673 

6,325 

19 

75 

23 

82 

204 

468 

21 

75 

108 

461 

Natiralgas 

29 

252 

25 

238 

167 

1.973 

36 

317 

127 

4453 

El«»iclly 

4 

85 

2 

79 

30 

532 

1 

88 

16 

575 

Olhar  mlnatal  luak 

212 

139 

260 

122 

1.522 

953 

187 

125 

1233 

613 

Sslactad  ccmmodltias: 

460 

597 

194 

578 

IMS 

3.714 

369 

589 

1.987 

Rah  and  praparationa 

SJ78 

Cork.  wood,  lumbar 

436 

487 

564 

482 

3.457 

3.557 

471 

590 

SJB7 

3.963 

Putp  and  WMSto  papar 

595 

359 

602 

301 

3.682 

2.190 

353 

188 

1.919 

1.181 

Matal  oraa;  scrap 

508 

377 

519 

346 

3.277 

4336 

286 

297 

1.893 

1.770 

Cruda  tartlizars 

127 

101 

128 

101 

883 

674 

127 

80 

803 

563 

Clgarallai 

408 

4 

351 

6 

2.670 

33 

348 

4 

4298 

45 

Alcoholic  bav..  dlatHad 

36 

126 

37 

140 

213 

957 

28 

130 

187 

802 

Allothar 

292 

141 

488 

147 

2.228 

965 

262 

172 

1.718 

1.068 

Raaxportt 

2.672 

(X) 

3.230 

(X) 

20.405 

(X) 

2,170 

(X) 

16.411 

pq 

Agriculual  commoditiaa 

86 

PQ 

95 

(X) 

702 

(X) 

80 

(X) 

551 

PO 

Manufactmd  goods 

2.534 

M 

3.087 

(X) 

18.406 

(X) 

2.061 

M 

15.462 

PQ 

Minaraltuals 

14 

(X) 

3 

(X) 

48 

(X) 

1 

(X) 

48 

pq 

Olhsr.  raaxporto 

38 

(X) 

44 

(X) 

2S0 

(X) 

28 

(X) 

330 

pq 

(X) 

(X) 

-158 

71 

-133 

23 

(X) 

pq 

« 

pq 

HI  OalalsddalaarafsaaantadonaCanauabasia.  ThaMcrmation  naadadtoooTMCItaa  BOPbaaialanolanailabb. 
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Exhibit  1 6.  Exports,  Imports,  and  Balance  of  Advanced  Technology  Products 


Period 

Balance 

Exports 

Import* 

igas 

Jan.  -  Dec. 

27.124 

106.357 

81.233 

Jan.  -  Julv 

16,811 

61.426 

44,615 

January 

2,847 

6.350 

5.503 

Febmary 

2,568 

6.292 

5.723 

March 

2.888 

9.778 

6.8S0 

April 

2.827 

9.042 

6.215 

May 

2.643 

B.8ia 

6.175 

June 

ai76 

9.373 

7.197 

July 

863 

7.775 

6.012 

August 

1.906 

8.831 

6.835 

Saptemtxr 

1.269 

8.446 

7.177 

October 

2.551 

9,775 

7,224 

November 

1.517 

8,953 

7.435 

December 

2.978 

10,925 

7.047 

1S94 

Jan.  -  Dec. 

22.627 

120.743 

96,116 

Jan.  -  July 

15,724 

68,197 

52,473 

January 

2,890 

9,526 

6,635 

February 

2,157 

8,862 

6,706 

March 

2,711 

11,036 

8,325 

April 

2,555 

9.881 

7,328 

May 

1,901 

9,357 

7,456 

June 

2,210 

10.455 

8,244 

July 

1,299 

9,080 

7.781 

August 

1,637 

9.965 

8.328 

September 

1,341 

10,588 

0547 

October 

673 

10.034 

0.381 

November 

1,024 

10,440 

0,416 

December 

2,228 

11.519 

0,291 

1995 

Jan.  -  July 

9,399 

76,400 

67,001 

January 

688 

9,226 

6,536 

February 

1.865 

10,126 

6,264 

March 

2,166 

12,388 

10,222 

April 

1,886 

11,056 

0,171 

May 

1,175 

11,003 

0,828 

June 

1,369 

11,993 

10,624 

July 

252 

10.606 

10.355 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Note:  Data  not  available  on  a  Balance  of  Payments  Basis. 
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European  Unioii  -  Austria,  Bdgium,  DennuHc,  FinUnd, 
Fnnce,  Oenntny.  Greece,  InUod,  luly,  Luxembourg* 
Nedierlaxkda,  Portugal.  Spain,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom. 

Europcnn  Firce  Trade  Association  -  Iceland.  Liechtenstein, 
Norway,  Switzerland. 

Eastern  Europe  -  Albania,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Belarus, 
Bulgaria,  Czech  Republic,  Estonia,  Georgia,  Hungary, 
Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan.  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Moldova.  Poland. 
Romania.  Russia,  Slovakia,  Tajikistan,  Turkmenistan. 
Ukraine,  Uzbekistan. 

Pidflc  Rim  -  Australia.  Brunei,  China,  Hong  Kong, 
Indonffrin,  Jtpaa,  Korea,  Macao,  Malaysia,  New  ZralaiKJ, 
P^Hia  New  Guinea,  Philippines,  Singapore,  Taiwan. 

South/Central  America  •  Anguilla,  Antigua  and  Barbuda, 
Argentina.  Aruba,  w«h«rftM^  Barbados,  Belize,  Bermuda, 
Bolivia.  Brazil.  British  Virgin  Islands.  Cayman  Islands.  Oiile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Oiba,  Dominica,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Falkland  Islands,  French  Guiana, 
Grenada,  Guadeloupe,  Guatemala.  Guyana,  Haiti,  Hcnufairas, 
Jamaica,  Martinique,  Montsenat,  Nelbedands  Antilles. 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis.  St. 
Lucia,  Sl  Vincent  »«rf  the  Grenadines,  Suriname,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago.  T^irfcs  and  Caicos  Islands,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

OFEC  •  Algeria,  Gabon.  Indonesia.  Iran,  Iraq.  Kuwait, 
Libya,  Nigeria.  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  Uixited  Arab  Emirate*. 
Venezuela. 


indexes  published  by  die  Bureau  of  Libor  Statistics  using 
tedmiques  devel<^>ed  for  the  National  Income  and  Product 
Accounts  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 

SrrCData 

Goods  data  appearing  in  Exhilnt  15  are  classified  in  terms  of 
the  Standard  International  Trade  Classificatioii  (SITC) 
Revision  3.  Data  are  arranged  by  principal  commodity 
groiq)ings. 

Agricultural  goods  consist  of  non-marine  food  products  au! 
other  products  of  agriculture  which  have  not  paned  through 
conq>lex  i^ocesses  of  mannfarture,  such  as  raw  hides  and 
skins,  fius  and  oils,  and  wine.  A  few  goods  such  7as  *— *n*iil 
oils,  stamhfai,  casein,  and  albumin,  considered  to  be 
agricultural  by  the  U.S.  D^wtment  of  Agriculture,  bare  ben 
excluded  from  agriculture  goods  aikd  aie  inrhufwl  ia 
mami&ctured  goods  where  they  are  classified  in  the  SITC 

Manu&ctured  goods  conform  to  die  SITC  sectjoos  that  jadade 
chemicals  and  related  products,  N.S.PJP.;  manubcmred  goods 
classified  cbiefly  by  msterial;  machinery  and  tmsport 
equipment;  miscellaneous  namufactared  articka,  N.S.PJ'.; 
and  goods  and  transactions  not  ■■'•rrifi*^  elsewhem. 

Reexports  are  foreign  "*"»'•**■**<<*■**  enteriag  the  oo^aiy  ss 
izqKnts  and  which  at  the  time  of  *'TpfT*y*ifln  are  ia 
substantially  the  same  condition  as  when  indented.  Reexpocti, 
incliKlwl  in  overall  export  totals,  ^fpear  as  separata  line  isems 
in  Exhibit  15. 


Adftutmenafor  Seasonal  and  Working-Day  Variatioru 

Goods  are  initially  classified  under  die  Harmonized  System 
(HS)  which  describes  and  measures  the  characteristics  of 
goods  traded.  Combining  trade  into  approximately  140  exp<Ht 
and  140  impoii  end-use  categories  makes  it  possible  to 
OTamiiMt  goods  according  to  dieir  principal  uses  (See  Exbibits 
7  and  8).  These  categories  are  used  as  the  basis  for 
cooiputing  the  seasonal  and  working-day  adjusted  data.  These 
adjusted  data  are  then  summed  to  the  six  end-use  aggregates 
for  publication  (Exhibit  6).  These  data  are  provided  to  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  for  use  in  the  Balance  of 
Pajrments  and  the  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts. 

The  seasonal  adjustment  procedure  is  based  (»  a  model,  uiiicfa 
estimates  the  ukonthly  movements  as  percentages  above  or 
below  the  general  level  of  each  end-use  commodity  series 
(unlike  other  methods  that  redistribute  the  actual  series  values 
over  the  '^W^t  year).  Imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  are  adjusted  for  the  length  of  the  nionth.  Because  of 
the  extremely  variable  movements  of  the  data  series  for 
aircraft,  users  studying  data  trends  may  wish  to  analyze 
aircraft  separately  fiom  other  trade. 

Adjustments  far  Price  Change 

Data  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  on  a  constant  dollar  basis 
(19S7»100  )  are  presented  in  Exhibits  10  and  11.  This 
adjustment  byr  price  change  is  done  at  the  lowest  end-use  level 
possible,  then  ""n^K^  to  the  six  published  end-use  aggregates. 
The  deflators  are  primarily  based  upon  the  monthly  price 


Advanced  Technology  Pnduas  (ATP) 

About  500  of  some  22,000  commodity  classification  codes 
used  in  reporting  U.S.  merchandise  trade  are  identified  as 
'advanced  technology'  codes  and  they  meet  the  foUowiag 
criteria: 

1.  The  code  contains  products  wfaoae  tecfaBok>|y  is  from  a 
recognized  high  technology  field  (e.g..  biotecfaaology). 

2.  lluse  ptoducts  repreamt  leading  edge  tndmologyia  dist 
field. 

3.  Sudi  products  constitute  a  significant  part  of  aD  items 
covered  in  the  selected  classification  code. 

The  aggr^ation  of  the  goods  results  in  a  measuiv  of  advanced 
technology  trade  «Uch  appears  in  Exhibit  16.  This  product 
and  commodity-based  measure  of  advanced  technology  differs 
from  broader  SIC  industry-based  measures  which  include  all 
goods  produced  by  a  particular  industry  groi^.  regardleas  of 
die  level  of  technology  embodied  in  the  goods. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  fBOPt  BASIS 

(joods  on  a  Census  basis  are  adjusted  by  the  Buieaa  of 
Economic  Analysis  to  goods  on  a  BOP  basis  to  bring  the  data 
in  line  with  the  concepts  and  definitions  used  to  prepare  the 
international  and  national  accounts.  Broadly,  the  sdjustmeals 
include  changes  ia  ownership  that  occur  without  goods  passing 
into  or  out  of  the  customs  territory  of  tbe  United  States. 
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These  idjustiiKata  are  necessary  lo  supplemeol  coverage  of  the 
Census  basis  data,  to  elinunate  duplicatiOD  of  tnuuactioiu 
lecoided  elsewhere  in  (be  internatioDal  accounts,  and  to  value 
tiansactions  according  to  a  staiuiard  defimtioa. 

The  export  adjustmeots  include: 

U.S.  mililary  sales  cootracts  -  This  deduction  of  U.S. 
military  sales  cootracts  is  made  because  the  Census  Bureau 
has  included  these  contracts  in  the  goods  data,  but  BEA 
includes  them  in  the  service  category  Transfera  Under  U.S. 
Military  Sales  Contracts.'  BEA's  source  material  for  these 
contracts  is  more  comprehensive,  but  has  no  distinction 
between  goods  and  services. 

nrivate  gift  parcels.  This  addition  is  made  for  parcels 
mailed  to  foreigners  by  individuals  through  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  (Only  conmiBrcia]  shipments  are  covered  in  Census 
goods  exports.) 

Gold  exports,  nonmoDctary.  This  addition  is  made  for 
gold  that  is  purchased  by  foreign  official  agencies  from 
private  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  held  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  Tort.  The  Census  data  only  include 
gold  that  leaves  the  customs  territory. 

Some  smaller  adjustments  are  also  made  to  exports: 
Deductions  for  repairs  of  goods,  exposed  motion  picture 
film,  and  nulitary  grant-aid.  Additions  for  sales  of  fish  in 
U.S.  territorial  waters,  exports  of  electricity  lo  Mexico,  and 
vessels  and  oil  rigs  that  change  ownership  for  which  no 
export  document  is  filed. 

The  import  adjustments  include' 

Inland  freight  in  rft"<"^"  An  addition  is  made  for  inland 
fieight  in  r'an.H.  Imports  of  goods  from  all  countries  are 
valued  at  the  foreign  port  of  export,  including  inland  freight 
charges  ("customs  value*)-  la  the  case  of  Canaria,  this 
should  be  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  die  U.S.  border. 
However,  the  customs  value  for  imports  for  certain 
Canadian  goods  is  the  point  of  origin  in  Panada  The  BEA 
makes  an  addition  for  the  inland  freight  charges  .of 
tran^xirting  these  PanaHian  goods  to  the  U.S.  border  to 
make  the  value  comparable  to  the  customs  value  as  reported 
by  all  other  countries.  Insurance  and  height  charges  for 
transporting  goods  to  the  United  States  from  all  other 
countries  to  Ibe  U.S.  border  are  included  in  services  by  the 
BEA.  (The  same  procedure  is  used  for  Mexico  as  an  Other 
Adjustment,  but  is  much  smaller.) 

Gdd  imports,  norunoitetary.  This  addition  is  made  for 
gold  sold  by  foreign  official  agencies  to  private  purchasers 
out  of  stock  held  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  The  Census  dau  only  includes  gold  that  enters  the 
customs  territory. 

Imports  by  U.S.  military  agencies.  This  deduction  of 
U.S.  military  sales  contracts  is  made  because  the  Census 


Bureau  has  included  these  cootracts  in  the  goods  data,  but 
BEA  includes  Ihem  in  the  service  category  'Direct  Defeaae 
Expenditures'.  BEA's  source  material  is  mote 
comprehensive,  but  has  no  distinctian  between  goods  and 
services. 

Some  smaller  adjustments  are  also  made  to  impoits: 
Deductions   for  repairs  of  goods,   and  exposed  motioa 
picture   film.      Additions  for  imported  electricity  from 
Mexico,  conversion  of  vessels  for  commercial  use,  and 
repairs  to  U.S.  vessels  abroad. 


SERVICES 


The  statistics  an  estimates  of  services  tjansadioBa  hUtma 
foreign  countries  and  the  50  states,  the  District  of  Cohimbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islanda,  and  other  U.S. 
territories  and  possessions.  Tnnsarrions  with  U.S.  DQitaty, 
diplomatic,  and  consular  installations  abroad  an  excluded 
because  they  are  considered  lo  be  part  of  the  U.S.  ecanomjr. 

Services  are  sbown  in  seven  broad  categories.  Types  of 
services  for  imports  and  exports  are  the  same  for  six  of  die 
seven  categories.  For  the  seventh,  exports  is  Transfeis 
Under  U.S.  Military  Sales  Contracts'  while  for  imports  die 
category  is  'Direct  Defense  Expenditures*.  The  fallowing  is 
a  brief  description  of  Ibe  types  of  services  included  in  each 
category: 

Travel  -  Purchases  of  services  and  goods  by  U.S.  tnvelen 
abroad  and  by  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  Slates.  A 
traveler  is  defined  as  a  person  who  stays  for  a  period  of 
less  than  1  year  in  a  country  of  which  the  person  is  not  a 
resident  Includes  expenditures  for  food,  lodging, 
recreation,  gifts,  and  other  items  inririmlal  lo  a  foreign 
visit 

Passenger  Fares  -  Fares  paid  by  residents  of  one  oomitry 
to  residents  in  other  countries.  Receipts  consist  of  bres 
received  by  U.S.  carriers  bom  foreign  residents  for  travel 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coontties  and 
between  two  foreign  points.  Payments  consist  of  fares 
paid  by  U.S.  residents  to  foreign  carriers  ibr  travel 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Other  Transportation  -  Charges  for  die  transportation  of 
goods  by  ocean,  air,  waterway,  pipeline,  and  rail  carriers 
lo  and  from  the  United  Stales.  Includes  freight  charges, 
operating  expenses  that  transportation  companies  incur  in 
foreign  ports,  and  payments  for  vessel  charter  and  aircraft 
and  freight  car  rentals. 

Royalties  and  License  Fees  -  Transactions  widi  foreign 
residents  involving  intangible  assets  and  proprietary  rights, 
such  as  the  use  of  patents,  tedmiques,  processes,  formulas, 
designs,  know-how,  trademarks,  copyrights,  franchises, 
and  manufacturing  rights.  The  term  'royalties*  generally 
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Example    3 


U.S.  International  Trade  in 

Goods  and  Services 

July  1995 

Selected  Press  HIGHLIGHTS 


Goods  and  Services 

•  The  July  deficit  of  $11.5  billion  is  the  highest  since  the  monthly  series  started  in  January 
1992.  (This  is  not  the  highest  monthly  defVcil  on  record.  During  the  second  quarter  of  1987, 
the  deficit  averaged  $13.5  billion). 

•  Exports  in  July  of  $63.1  billion  are  the  lowest  since  February  1995  and  imports  in  July  of 
$74.6  billion  are  the  lowest  since  March  1995. 

Goods  on  a  Census  Basis 

Trade  Balance 

•  The  July  1995  deficit  of  $15.6  billion  is  the  second  highest  on  record,  exceeded  only 

by  the  December  1985  deficit  of  $15.9  billion. 


Exports 


Imports 


July  exports  of  telecommunications  equipment  ($1.7  billion)  and  computer  accessories 
($2.4  billion)  are  the  highest  on  record. 


July  imports  of  capital  goods  of  $18.9  billion  established  a  record  high  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  month. 


Country 


The  deficit  with  Japan  decreased  for  the  fourth  consecutive  month  to  $5.1  billion. 
This  is  the  lowest  monthly  level  since  February  1995's  $4.7  billion. 

The  July  deficit  with  Western  Europe  of  $3. 1  billion  is  the  highest  since  July  1987's 
$3.5  billion. 

The  July  deficit  with  China  of  $3.3  billion  is  the  highest  since  October  1994's  $3.5 
billion.   July  imports  from  China  of  $4.3  billion  are  the  highest  on  record. 

The  July  trade  deficit  with  Germany  of  $1.9  billion  and  imports  of  $3.6  billion  are 
both  record  monthly  highs. 
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Example    7 


U.S.  Imports  from  Chiria 
1995  YTD*  (Jan-July)  vs  1994  YTD*  (Jan-July) 

VakM  In  mlUon*  (rf  dollars 


Toys,  Gomes  and  Sporting  Goods 

Offic*  Machs  And  ADP  equip 

Electrical  Machry,  Apparatus  &  Appliances 

Telecommunications  &  Sound  Record.  Equipment 

Footwear 

Photo  Appt.  Equipment  &  Optical  Goods 

Textile  Yam.  Fabrics 

Manufactures  Of  Metals 

Nonmetallic  Mineral 

Prefab  Buildings;  Sanitary,  Plumbing,  etc. 

General  Industrial  Machry 

Furniture  i  Pts;  Bedding 

Road  Vehicles 

Travel  Goods,  Handbags 

Iron  And  Steel 

Power  Generating  Machinery 

Professional  Scientific  Instru  &  Pts 

Rsh  (Excpt  Marine  Mammal) 

Nonferrous  Metals 

Coal,  Coke  And  Briquettes 

Articles  Of  Apparel  and  Qothlng 

Crude  Fertilizers 

Paper,  Paperboard 

Rubber  Manufactures 

Organic  Cherriicals 

Crude  Animal  And  Vegetable  Materials 

Vegetables  And  Fruit 

Cork  And  Wood  Manufactures 

Cfwmical  Materials 

Machinery  Specialized 

Plastics  In  Primary 

Dyeing,  Tanning  and  Coloring  Materials 

Essential  ais.  Etc: 

Leather,  Leather  Mfr 

Medicinal  And  Pharmaceutical  Products 

Plastics  In  Nonprlmary  Form 

Metalvwrking  Machinery 

Transport  Equipment 

Beverages 

Miscellaneous  Edible 

Tobacco  And  Tobacco 

Gold.  Nonmonetary 

Live  Animals 

Dairy  Products  And  Birds'  Eggs 

Metalliferous  Ores 

Cereals  And  Cereal  Preparation 

Feeding  Stuff  For  Animals 

Fartiizer* 

Crude  Rubber 

Anml/Veg  Fat»/OllB  Process/Waste 

Cork  And  Wood 

Pulp  And  Waste  Paper 

Coin  (Other  Than  Gold) 

Animal  Oils  And  Fats 

Qas,  Natural  And  Manufactured 

Hides,  Skin*  And  Furskins 

Meat  And  MMt  Preparations 

Oil  Seeds  And  Oleaginous 

Fixed  Veg.  Fats  &  ais 

Coffee,  Tea,  Cocoa 

Textile  Fibers 

Coin  Including  Gold 

Sugars,  Sugar  Preparatiorw 

Inorganic  Chemicals 

Petroleum,  Petroleum  Products 


Source 


0.6 
0.7 
37.6 
8.6 

a.o 

9.7 
103.0 
181.9 


0.4 
0.9 

-0.0 
-0.4 

1.1 

-0.4 

38.6 

-0.9 

9.7 

-1.1 

11.2 

-3.2 

14.9 

-5.2 

112.8 

-9.9 

204.4 

-22.5 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  horelgn  Iraoe  Division 
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Rate  of  Change  of  U.S.  Exports  &  Imports 

Goods  on  a  Census  Basis 

1960  -  1994 

value  in  millions  of  dollars 


Year 

Total 

Total               1 

Exports 

%  Chcinge 

Imports 

%  Change 

1960 

19,626.3 

(X) 

15.017.5 

(X) 

1961 

20,189.5 

2.9% 

14,713.9 

-2.0% 

1962 

20,972.6 

3.9% 

16,389.5 

11.4% 

1963 

22,427.3 

6.9% 

17,138.0 

4.6% 

1964 

25,690.1 

14.5% 

18.664.4 

9.0% 

1965 

26,699.4 

3.9% 

21.365.6 

14.3% 

1966 

29,372.2 

10.0% 

25,54Z2 

19.5% 

1967 

30,934.4 

5.3% 

26.812.3 

5.0% 

1968 

34,062.8 

10.1% 

33.226.3 

23.9% 

1969 

37,331 .7 

9.6% 

36.042.8 

8.5% 

1970 

43,176.3 

15.7% 

39.951.6 

10.8% 

1971 

44,086.6 

2.1% 

45.562.7 

14.0% 

1972 

49,854.0 

13.1% 

55,582.8 

22.0% 

1973 

71,865.2 

44.2% 

69,475.7 

25.0% 

1974 

99,436.9 

38.4% 

103.320.8 

48.7% 

1975 

108,855.6 

9.5% 

99.304.7 

-3.9% 

1976 

116,794.1 

7.3% 

124,613.9 

25.5% 

1977 

123,181.5 

5.5% 

151.534.3 

21.6% 

1978 

145,846.9 

18.4% 

176.052.0 

16.2% 

1979 

186,362.7 

27.8% 

210.285.1 

19.4% 

1980 

225,566.1 

21.0% 

245,261.9 

16.6% 

1981 

238,715.0 

5.8% 

260,981.9 

6.4% 

1982 

216,441.6 

-9.3% 

243,951.9 

-6.5% 

1983 

205,638.6 

-5.0% 

258,047.8 

5.8% 

1984 

223,975.8 

8.9% 

330.678.4 

28.1% 

1985 

218,814.9 

-2.3% 

336,526.4 

1.8% 

1986 

227,158.5 

3.8% 

365,437.7 

8.6% 

1987 

254,121.9 

11.9% 

406,241.0 

11.2% 

1988 

322,426.4 

26.9% 

440,952.3 

8.5% 

1989 

363,811.5 

12.8% 

473,210.8 

7.3% 

1990 

393,592.3 

8.2% 

495,310.5 

4.7% 

1991 

421,730.0 

7.1% 

488,453.0 

-1.4% 

1992 

448,163.6 

6.3% 

532,664.8 

9.1% 

1993 

465,091.0 

3.8% 

580,659.4 

9.0% 

1994 

512,626.0 

10.2% 

663,256.0 

14.2% 

Example    11 


June  21, 1995 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Foreign  Trade  Division 
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Example    12 


June  21, 1995 


U.S.  Trade  -  Balance  of  Payments  (BOP)  basis  vs.  Census  Beisis 

Value  in  millions  of  dollars 
1960  thru  1994 


Period 

Balance 

Exports 

Imports 

BOP 

Census 

1      BOP 

Census 

BOP 

Census 

Basis 

Basis 

Basis 

Basis 

Basis 

Basis 

1960 

4,892 

4,608 

19,650 

19,626 

14,758 

15,018 

1961 

5,571 

5,476 

20,108 

20,190 

14,537 

14,714 

1962 

4,521 

4,583 

20,781 

20,973 

16,260 

16,390 

1963 

5,224 

5,289 

22,272 

22,427 

17.048 

17,138 

1964 

6,801 

7,006 

25,501 

25,690 

18.700 

18,684 

1965 

4,951 

5,333 

26,461 

26,699 

21,510 

21,366 

1966 

3,817 

3,837 

29,310 

29,379 

25,493 

25,542 

1967 

3,800 

4,122 

30,666 

30.934 

26,866 

26,812 

1968 

635 

837 

33,626 

34.063 

32,991 

33,226 

1969 

607 

1,289 

36,414 

37.332 

35,807 

36,043 

1970 

2,603 

3,224 

42,469 

43,176 

39,866 

39,952 

1971 

-2,260 

-1.476 

43,319 

44,087 

45.579 

45,563 

1972 

-6,416 

-5,729 

49,381 

49.854 

55,797 

55,583 

1973 

911 

2,389 

71,410 

71,865 

70,499 

69,476 

1974 

-5,505 

-3.884 

98,306 

99,437 

103,811 

103,321 

1975 

8,903 

9.551 

107,088 

108,856 

98,185 

99,305 

1976 

-9,483 

-7,820 

114,745 

116,794 

124.228 

124,614 

1977 

-31,091 

-28,352 

120,816 

123,182 

151.907 

151,534 

1978 

-33,927 

-30,205 

142,075 

145,847 

176,002 

176,052 

1979 

-27.568 

-23,922 

184,439 

186,363 

212,007 

210,285 

1980 

-25,500 

-19,696 

224,250 

225,566 

249.750 

245,262 

1981 

-28,023 

-22,267 

237,044 

238,715 

265,067 

260,982 

1982 

-36,485 

-27.510 

211.157 

216,442 

247,642 

243,952 

1983 

-67,102 

-52,409 

201.799 

205,639 

268.901 

258,048 

1984 

-112,492 

-106,702 

219,926 

223,976 

332,418 

330,678 

1985 

-122,173 

-117.711 

215,915 

218,815 

338.088 

336,526 

1986 

-145,081 

-138,279 

223,344 

227,159 

368.425 

365,438 

1987 

-159.557 

-152.119 

250,208 

254,122 

409.765 

406,241 

1988 

-126,959 

-118,526 

320,230 

322,426 

447,189 

440,952 

1989 

-115,249 

-109,399 

362,116 

363,812 

477.365 

473,211 

1990 

-109,033 

-101,719 

389,303 

393,592 

498,336 

495,311 

1991 

-73,802 

-66,723 

416,937 

421,730 

490.739 

488.453 

1992 

-96.105 

-84,501 

440,355 

448,164 

536.460 

532,665 

1993 

-132,618 

-115.568 

456.824 

465,091 

589,442 

580,659 

1994 

-166,101 

-150,629 

502,484 

512,626 

668,585 

663,256 

Lihr^rv:?— 
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U.S.  Trade  with  All  Countries 

SIC  Code  -  3564 

Household  Fans  &  Blowers;  Oust  Collection 

(YTD  1995  -  JUNE) 

Value  in  Thousands  of  Dollars 


Example   15 


Country 

Code 

Country 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

1220 

TOTAL 

509.636.1 

972.963.8 

-463.327.7 

CANADA 

235,928.1 

47,868.0 

188,060.1 

5600 

KOREA 

22,996.8 

3,130.3 

19,866.4 

4351 

CZECHOSLAVAKIA 

9.026.9 

0.0 

9.026.9 

5200 

UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

3.896.7 

0.0 

3.896.7 

4210 

NETHERLANDS 

5,115.5 

1,434.7 

3.680.8 

5590 

SINGAPORE 

4,854.1 

1.378.1 

3.476.0 

3510 

BRAZIL 

3,847.0 

389.5 

3.457.5 

6021 

AUSTRALIA 

3,226.1 

468.0 

2,758.2 

3010 

COLOMBIA 

2,334.1 

0.0 

2,334.1 

5330 

INDIA 

2,269.6 

195.2 

2,074.4 

5170 

SAUDI  ARABIA 

2.052.6 

0.0 

2.052.6 

3370 

CHILE 

1,873.0 

0.0 

1,873.0 

5570 

MALAYSIA 

1,864.4 

132.0 

1,732.4 

2250 

PANAMA 

1,717.0 

0.0 

1,717.0 

3070 

VENEZUELA 

1.738.2 

38.6 

1,699.6 

6040 

NEW  GUINEA 

1,548.5 

0.0 

1,548.5 

4231 

BELGIUM 

1,718.7 

181.3 

1,537.4 

5650 

PHIUPPINES 

1,506.5 

465.6 

1,040.9 

3570 

ARGENTINA 

1,128.6 

158.0 

970.6 

3310 

ECUADOR 

929.2 

0.0 

929.2 

5380 

BANGLADESH 

915.9 

0.0 

915.9 

2360 

BAHAMAS 

900.9 

0.0 

900.9 

4550 

POLAND 

885.1 

0.0 

885.1 

2410 

JAMAICA 

701.7 

0.0 

701.7 

7910 

REPSAF 

667.5 

14.0 

653.5 

3330 

PERU 

648.5 

0.0 

648.5 

4190 

IRELAND 

710.8 

156.2 

554.6 

4700 

SPAIN 

1,306.9 

778.9 

528.0 

4890 

TURKEY 

574.6 

50.1 

524.5 

4370 

HUNGARY 

524.6 

18.0 

506.6 

3530 

PARAGUAY 

495.5 

0.0 

495.5 

2050 

GUATMALA 

490.8 

0.0 

490.8 

7290 

EGYPT 

461.6 

0.0 

461.6 

2470 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

428.6 

11.6 

417.0 

2230 

COSTA  RICA 

415.2 

0.0 

415.2 

7530 

NIGERIA 

408.6 

0.0 

408.6 

2150 

HONDURA 

296.0 

0.0 

296.0 

5250 

BAHRAIN 

289.5 

0.0 

289.5 

2740 

TRINIDAD 

211.3 

0.0 

211.3 

5130 

KUWAIT 

207.5 

0.0 

207.5 
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U.S.  Trade  with  All  Countries 

SIC  Code  -  3564 

Household  Fans  &  Blowers;  Oust  Collection 

(YTD  1995  -  JUNE) 

Value  in  Thousand*  of  Doltais 


Country 

Code 

Country 

Exports 

importe 

Batanra 

2450 

HAITI 

203.8 

0.0 

203.8 

4359 

SLOVAKIA 

198.3 

0.0 

198.3 

2110 

SALVADOR 

191.4 

0.0 

191.4 

5180 

QATAR 

168.5 

0.0 

168.5 

6141 

NEW  ZEALAND 

144.6 

13.1 

131.5 

5020 

SYRIA 

126.6 

0.0 

126.6 

4910 

CYPRUS 

123.2 

0.0 

123.2 

4050 

RNLAND 

493.2 

383.0 

110.2 

5070 

IRAN 

101.4 

0.0 

101.4 

5110 

JORDAN 

96.1 

0.0 

96.1 

2430 

TURKISH  ISLANDS 

90.6 

0.0 

90.6 

2320 

BERMUDA 

101.5 

15.0 

86.5 

7320 

SUDAN 

78.3 

0.0 

78.3 

5040 

LEBANON 

74.0 

0.0 

740 

3350 

BOUVIA 

69.0 

0.0 

69.0 

2440 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS 

63.1 

0.0 

63.1 

3550 

URUGUAY 

58.9 

0.0 

58.9 

5350 

PAKISTAN 

58.2 

1.5 

56.7 

7620 

ANGOLA 

56.5 

0.0 

56.5 

7210 

ALGERIA 

48.2 

0.0 

48.2 

2720 

BARBADO 

40.3 

0.0 

40.3 

2771 

NETHERLANDS-ANTII 1  FS 

38.7 

0.0 

38.7 

7490 

GHANA 

31.9 

0.0 

31.9 

4870 

BULGAR 

30.7 

Z2 

28.5 

2779 

ARUBA 

27.8 

0.0 

27.8 

2190 

NICARAGUA 

19.7 

0.0 

19.7 

4710 

PORTUGAL 

18.8 

0.0 

18.8 

7790 

KENYA 

17.5 

0.0 

17.5 

2080 

BELI7F 

11.2 

0.0 

11.2 

7460 

GUINEA 

11.2 

0.0 

11.2 

5420 

SRI  LANKA 

10.9 

0.0 

10.9 

6414 

FRENCH  POLYNESIA 

10.3 

0.0 

10.3 

4751 

SAN  MAR 

7.8 

0.0 

7.8 

7230 

TUNISIA 

9.4 

1.9 

7.5 

2831 

GUADALUPE 

7.4 

0.0 

7.4 

6810 

MARSHALL  ISLANDS 

7.2 

0.0 

7.2 

3150 

SURINAME 

6.4 

0.0 

6.4 

2484 

ANTIGUA 

5.0 

0.0 

5.0 

5610 

BRUNEI 

5.0 

0.0 

5.0 

2489 

GRENADA 

4.4 

0.0 

44 

3120 

GUYANA 

4.3 

0.0 

4.3 

4000 

ICELAND 

3.8 

0.0 

3.8 

7960 

ZIMBABWE 

3.6 

0.0 

3.6 
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^     •;^    "•"",      V', 


CHu'^^'^.'Zi 


p/'k-0iCfiit  the Nordi  American  Industry  Classification  System 


bd«dtayCahynfie«tk»  S>st*i» 

^Mtir  fastoto  «t«nfi««ti<»s'beaefit  nuntt 

YlP9«dfi^  ^M^  niMp  RO^  p|lbj(itab]*  6«*bMM 
^r;i}«(^w»U,  mm  IbfttriMd  tnA  li«l«ton<^k: 

'~'(1^Qt  jBxampIe,  more  comparable  sad  useful  Nonii 
^tf^^pm  iadiMSUy  cUt^iSc^ioas  «rU|  mata: 

•  Policy  auUMn,  «coQ00U5ti,  and  re^«aithers 

ifl  tiw  C3<4v«;isMiit4od  4e  privat»  sector 
,  >v}ir  luy«  Aw*ri^  ostf^  «l>tfbir«i.  «id 
'     «fMttMratta<IUMi«Icias«i|ic«)oqtfor 
•cti^mtf  m9«sure»of  (ccpomic  «c(ivfty. 

<Wbr  d««»  lit*  St^  acM  t«  b«  <hH^pdt 

V^t  S^bdlijrd  toduMct  Clostfto^ioiv  (SIC)  system 

i>K(i}  b««4do«  b«^  c€NK«()(»<leve1dt»d  fai  th« 
I  H>3<y»  wjwa  rt  wuttoyidg  domiiitt^  our 
.  "M^D^Offiy,  ^«tVKMaowr*(tf«Hatw*7S%of 

V.fuiiUc  4is$wisl&ct|oa  with  th«  SiC  tystem  hai 
t 'iattvaiCiul  fn'reocgtyesn  dufrto  die: 

J  ^  IitcreastjUf  ^•rvicporitntatioa^tteU.S. 

^Qihiomy.  ^i^cum^  aattlltta 


OfOwing  awd  to  relate  U.S.  output  ID  l)Mt  of  > 
otcrKAFTAtradiogpvtiKn;  _^  !,; 

Naed  to  n^Migntae  DOW  and  emerging 
iadustries  becaoae  of  advanced 
l«chnotogi«a;«bd 

Dtirrfftlthjng  M^kydf  oatient  i|a9«ipo«ttppii;  ^ 
to su|>p6rtittpottant and widefy varied.  '.  ''.'^i 
cconotaic  iai^yses  by  the  p<d>uc  and  pftma'  -^ 
factors. 


Wfl)  NAICS  really  make  a  (fifrereaca? 

To  tvfleet  today's  economy,  miyor  changes  will  be  , 
required  to  die  cutrrat  inSaftructuie  for  industry 
ctassificatioo^  JlowBver.  tin  benefits  will  greatly 
DOtweigh  file  bunfen  ofcbangi&g  aM  Jnapteot^tting 
a  oeri^^NdrtiiAnenQao  system.  .  v.         ' 

NAICS  will  provide  a  commpn  and  updated  system 
Of  iiidustry  <3tassiSctf)bii  for  use  by  aU  Oree  North 
AmitricBiiif«HBBrieat  UtesysBearwair 

Recognize  new,  emerging,  aivVBced 
tecilmoiogy,  and  Services  industries. 

Be  companble  at  the  4-d9it  industry  level , 

hvvide  fbr  added  mdustiy  dettil  needed  to 
refleet  uatioAal  economies  dlS^KQces. 


Ik 


Strtve  for  compatibility  with  coittparaBle^  ■- 

~  dij^t  UJ*. classifications.  •  ;) 

Be  updated  through  regular  3-coun&y  \  | 

reviews  of  classificatioa  experience  ahd  'ij, 
economic  changes. 

KAJCS  will  establish  an  industry  classification 

systeip  of  unparalleled  scope  and  utQlty.  :  ' 
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''"■*iu»,<>iiiliiiim*i«vfliiw     '■ 


'">11kiiiMiti4  Sato*  lifi  dev^kJped  in«cteiuive  outzvach 
' .  program  for  data  userj  and  data  providers  in  the  public 
i,4li^.]>civat«  M^tofs  to  eiuure  diar  NAICS  meets  data 
"^fijiitK  needJ  and  de$crib«s  die  economies  of  the  United 
i\^^S^ates  aAd  our  North  American  partners.  Public 
^JSt^^nuntftt  aitdi^nestioQsxM  NAICS  from  businesses  are 
';:^spatial  t6  the  devetopment  of  this  new  North 
^/^Albitrtcso  systeoL. 

k'-'^"  ■:,     '■ 

g^lttw  is  NAlCi  Mag  iqipleiMttted? 

j'tN^  EcoaAaijc  CtosriScJatjoa  Policy  C^Mnmittee 
"^  ""  ~  ,  on  belttlf  of  ti^  OflHce  of  Management  and 

et;  has  Joined  with  the  othe^  NAFTA  signatories, 
^Stlitii^wt  GtliAdS;  iB>d  MektMTs  iBstituto  Naotonal  de 
Snadlca,  Q«>fndW  e  lafeni^^ 
:)iAJCS.  'Pwaew4la»tficatida  system  wiUmirriyt^ 
>  stti^ttires  of  tte  U.S1..  Canidiaii,  and  Mexican 
'isectnomies  Mttd  provide  accurate  measiaes  of  the 
.  cbd^pkx  gloM  eco^ooiy. 

^~' Wkat  woirk  is  fow  In  process? 

Ine  ECPC  has  established  six  subcommittees  to 
/.^-f^irlopctiieiiadvsttyolassffication.  They  are  charged 
"^-i^^TtfviewingiodtiStry  proposals,  woridng  with  tbeir 
Ouiadian  iufd  M^Kiean  counterparts,  and  raalcing 
reepnuQendatltMis  to  the  ECPC.  S<»ne  preliminary 
.  r«comnte»dations  iilready  have  been  a^^eed  upon  by 
'  vtl^thBcxouitfsies.. 

Tile  E(^PC  plans  to  publish  the  preiiminary  new 
y.,  «»iio^jc  dassiflctti(9QS  for  public  comment  in  EedsQi 
.^4'  RskSBK  notices  on  i  flow  bssis  beginoing  in 


hiiy  1995,  and  to  publish  the  entire  structure  m  early 
1996.  Fiiul  0MB  decisions  on  NAICS  will  be 
announced  in  the  Spring  of  1996.  NAICSwillbe 
implemented  effective  with  the  1997  Economic 
Censuses. 

How  do  product  classifications  tit  into  NAICS? 

Products  are  die  individual  commodities  or  services 
sold  by  industries.  The  United  States  does  not  have  a 
uniform  product  classification  system  that  provides 
comparable  product  d^a  across  all  Federal  Government 
agencies  and  programs.  In  addition,  domestic  product 
data  are  not  comparable  to  the  Customs  Co-operation 
Council's  Harmonized  System. 

A  new  product  classification  system  is  being  developed 
within  the  United  States.  It  will  provide  domestic 
product  data  that  are  more  comparable  to  data  currently 
available  for  nnports  and  exports.  The  new  system  also 
will  provide  deteiled  information  on  the  products  of 
service  industries.  These  service  product  lists  are  being 
developed  within  the  feunewofk  of  the  United  Nations' 
Central  Product  Classification.  When  completed,  the 
new  product  system  for  goods  and  services  will  provide 
product  groupings  suitable  for  use  in  market  analysis. 

-Whom  should  I  contact  for  more  information? 


Jaclc  Triplett 
Chairman,  ECPC 
t202)6e6-96(»- 
(202)606-5311  (fiac) 


Carole  Ambler 
Coordinator,  ECPC 
(301)457^66* 
(301)457-1343  (ftx) 
KMCS«CENSnS .  GOV 


North  America 
Leads  Other  Regions  in  Exports  of  Goods  and  Services 


'Wrtn  Amerloii  -  klfiS.1  BMon 
'Pacific  Rim  -  $147.8  BlHpn 
Western  Europe  -  $118.1  Bnnon 
Cantrat  and 

Soutt^  America  $41.8  BiUiOn 

'A*  Other  Regions  -  $39.9  BilQon 


1994  Total  World-Wide 

Exports 

S512.7  Billion 
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Taking  Care  of  Business: 

A  Guide  to  Census  Bureau 
Data  for  Small  Businesses 


Getting  Started 


You  may  already  be  the  owner  of  a  small 
business  who  is  considering  making  some 
changes — such  as  expanding,  changing 
inventory,  moving  to  another  location,  or 
developing  new  marketing  strategies  to  keep 
pace  with  the  competition.  Or  perhaps  you've 
always  wanted  to  own  your  own  business,  but 
are  uncertain  about  where  to  locate  or  how  to 
target  customers. 

Many  small-business  owners,  or  potential 
owners,  are  not  in  a  position  to  hire  outside  firms 
to  analyze  their  needs  and  determine  a  course 
of  action.  You  also  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
number  of  affordable  resources  that  are  avail- 
able. This  booklet  is  a  guide  to  the  types  of 
data  available  from  the  Census  Bureau  and  how 
the  data  can  be  used.  In  addition  to  an  over- 
view of  the  different  types  of  censuses  and 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
resulting  data  products,  you'll  find  a  number 
of  case  studies  to  give  you  ideas  about  how 
to  use  the  data. 

Two  of  the  most  extensive  sources  of  demo- 
graphic and  business-related  data  offered  by 
the  Census  Bureau  are  the  1990  Census  of 


Population  and  Housing  and  the  Economic 

Census    Used  together,  they  can  provide 
data  that  are  useful  in  making  sound  business 
decisions.   Following  each  census,  the  data  are 
made  available  In  printed  reports,  on  computer 
tape,  and  on  CD-ROIvl  (compact  disc— read- 
only memory),   fvlany  references  in  this  booklet 
are  printed  reports.   This  is  not  meant  to  deter 
you  from  using  computerized  data,  particularly 
CD-ROfvl's.   On  page  11,  you'll  find  some 
helpful  information  on  using  this  form  of  data 

Data  collected  for  both  the  1990  Census  of 
Population  and  Housing  and  the  1987  Economic 
Census  are  available  now.   Products  with  data 
from  the  1992  Economic  Census  will  be  re- 
leased over  a  3-year  period,  beginning  in  early 
1994.  Also,  the  Census  Bureau  conducts 
current  surveys  producing  annual,  quarterly, 
and  monthly  reports  to  supplement  the  data 
from  the  censuses. 

While  this  booklet  focuses  primarily  on  the  data 
needs  of  business  people  concerned  with  retail 
trade  and  service  industries,  owners  and  man- 
agers of  wholesale  companies,  manufacturing 
plants,  and  other  types  of  businesses  also  can 
make  use  of  the  demographic  and  economic 
data  Issued  by  the  Census  Bureau 
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How  to  Get  the  Data 

Many  data  products  are  mentioned  In  this 
booklet.  You  can  get  more  information 
about  them,  including  how  to  order,  by 
contacting: 

Customer  Services 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
Washington,  DC  20233-8300 
301-763-4100 

Census  data  are  also  available  locally  from 
a  number  of  other  sources: 

Most  major  public  and  college  libraries 
Census  Regional  Offices 

(see  page  21 ) 
State  Data  Centers  (SDCs) 

(see  page  22) 
Business  and  Industry  Data  Centers 

(BIDC's)  (see  page  25) 
Census  Information  Centers 

(see  page  26) 


How  Are  the  Data  Used? 

Business  uses  are  as  varied  as  the  data    Here 
are  a  few  ways  census  data  can  be  used.  Later 
we'll  explain  in  more  detail,  through  case  studies, 
how  the  data  can  help  in  making  business 
decisions. 

Enhance  business-opportunity 
presentations — Use  census  data  to  enhance 
your  presentations  to  banks  or  venture 
capitalists  when  you  are  seeking  financing. 
The  data  can  help  demonstrate  the  potential 
of  a  proposed  site,  the  business  activity  of 
competition,  and  other  considerations  of 
Interest  to  investors. 

Site  location — Make  site  location  decisions 
using  statistics  on  both  the  markets  and  the 
competition,  or  the  availability  of  important 
resources. 

Locate  your  consumer  markets — Use  census 
data  to  target  where  people  live  by  age,  race, 
sex,  income,  Irving  conditions,  or  any  number  of 
other  population  characteristics  to  develop 
marketing  strategies. 

Gauge  the  competition — Compare  yourself  to 
the  totals,  averages,  and  trends  for  your 
industry  or  area. 


Locate  business  markets — If  you  make  or  sell 
products  used  by  other  businesses,  use  census 
data  to  locate  those  markets. 

Design  sales  territories  and  set  sales  quotas — 

Use  census  data  that  suggest  market  potential. 

Study  your  product  lines — See  where 
products  like  yours  are  sold  or  manufactured, 
and  how  much  is  Imported  or  exported. 

Locate  distributors — Use  census  data  to  learn 
the  number  of  retailers,  wholesalers, 
contractors,  or  others  In  target  areas  who  may 
sell  your  type  of  products. 

Evaluate  new  business  opportunities — Use 

census  data  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the 
target  market  and  the  competition  before 
Investing. 

Calculate  market  share — Calculate  your  market 
share,  where  your  own  sales  figures  are  divided 
by  census  totals  for  sales  by  all  businesses  of 
your  type  in  your  city  or  county. 

Anticipate  the  future — Calculate  trends  by 
comparing  data  over  a  period  of  time. 
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1990  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing— Diverse  Data 

The  census  of  population  and  housing,  taken 
every  10  years,  was  Initiated  to  establish  fair 
congressional  representation    From  a  simple 
head  count  in  1 790,  this  census  has  become 
a  valuable  resource  not  only  for  government 
officials,  but  for  business  people,  economists, 
sociologists,  researchers,  and  anyone  who 
simply  wants  information  about  their  community. 
State,  or  Nation 

The  changes  In  the  decennial  census  over  the 
last  200  years  have  reflected  not  only  the  needs 


of  data  users,  but  the  changes  in  our  society, 
economy,  and  technology  as  well.  The  most 
recent  census,  taken  in  1990,  collected 
Information  about  nearly  250  million  people  and 
102  million  housing  units  in  the  United  States. 

Data  were  derived  from  two  types  of  question- 
naires. Questions  on  the  100-percent  or  "short 
form"  questionnaire  were  asked  of  the  entire 
population.  A  sample  (about  17.7  million)  of 
households  received  the  "long  form"  which 
contained  the  same  questions  as  the  short  form 
plus  additional  questions.  See  figure  1  for  the 
subject  items  that  appeared  on  both 
questionnaires. 


Figure  1. 

1990  Census  Questionnaire  Content 

100-Percent 

Component 

Population 

Housing 

Household  relationship 

Number  of  units  in  structure 

Sex 

Number  of  rooms  in  unit 

Race 

Tenure — owned  or  rented 

Age 

Value  of  home  or  monthly  rent 

fvlarital  status 

Congregate  housing  (meals  included  in  rent) 

Hispanic  origin 

Vacancy  characteristics 

Sample  Component 

Population 

Housing 

Social  characteristics: 

Year  moved  into  residence 

Education — enrollment  and  attainment 

Number  of  bedrooms 

Place  of  birth,  citizenship,  and  year  of  entry 

Plumbing  and  kitchen  facilities 

to  U.S. 

Telephone  in  unit 

Ancestry 

Vehicles  available 

Language  spoken  at  home 

Heating  fuel 

l^igration  (residence  in  1985) 

Source  of  water  and  method  of  sewage 

Disability 

disposal 

Fertility 

Year  structure  built 

Veteran  status 

Condominium  status 

Farm  residence 

Shelter  costs,  including  utilities 

Economic  characteristics: 

Labor  force 

Occupation,  industry,  and  class  of  worker 
Place  of  work  and  journey  to  work 

NOTE  Questions  dealing  with  the  subject 

covered  in  the  100-percent  component 
were  asked  of  all  persons  and  housing 

Work  experience  in  1 989 

units  Those  covered  by  the  sample  com- 

Income in  1 989 

ponent  were  asked  of  a  portion  or  sample 

Year  last  worked 

of  the  population  and  housing  units. 
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Getting  Down  to  Demographics 

The  1990  census  provides  details  on  American 
living  that  businesses  can  use  in  a  variety  of 
ways    Demographic  Information  of  Interest  to 
small-business  owners  range  from  basic  data 
on  age,  sex,  race,  marital  status,  and  household 
size  to  more  specialized  social  characteristics 
such  as  education,  ancestry,  migration,  disa- 
bility, fertility,  and  veteran  status.  Economic 
characteristics  Include  Income,  occupation, 
place  of  work,  and  journey  to  work.  Housing 
characteristics  include  owners  and  renters, 
plumbing  and  kitchen  facilities,  heating 
fuel,  year  structure  built,  utilities  costs,  and 
vehicles  available. 

Geographic  Coverage.... 
How  Low  Can  You  Go? 

The  decennial  census  provides  a  wider  range  of 
geographic  coverage  than  any  other  source — 
from  the  Nation  down  to  a  block.   Data  from  the 
1990  census  are  available  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
depending  on  the  geographic  area  of  Interest. 
Listed  below  are  the  geographic  areas  for  which 
1990  census  data  are  available;  highlighted 
areas  are  of  special  interest  to  small-business 
persons 

If  you  want  to  study  census  tracts  or  smaller 
areas,  you  can  acquire  maps  that  define  these 
areas.   Customer  Services  {see  page  2)  has 
information  about  them 


United  States 

Census  regions 

Census  divisions 

States 

Metropolitan  areas  (MA's) 

Urbanized  areas  (UAs) 

Congressional  districts 

American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  areas 

Counties 

County  subdivisions  (Minor  civil  divisions 
(MCD's),  such  as  towns  and  townships: 
and  census  county  divisions  (CCD's)  delineat- 
ed in  States  without  MCD's  suitable  for  report- 
ing statistics) 

Places  (such  as  cities,  villages,  and  census 
designated  places) 

ZIP  Codes 

Census  tracts  and  block  numbering  areas 
(BNA's)  (Census  tracts  are  subcounty  areas 
that  tend  to  be  homogeneous  with  respect  to 
population  characteristics,  economic  status, 
and  living  conditions  with  an  average  of  4,000 
people.   BNA's  are  established  in  counties 
where  there  are  no  census  tracts.) 

Block  groups  (A  combination  of  census  blocks 
within  a  census  tract  or  BNA.  A  block  group 
generally  contains  between  250  and  550 
housing  units.) 

Blocks  (May  correspond  to  city  blocks,  bounded 
by  streets  or,  in  rural  areas,  may  cover  many 
square  miles  and  have  boundaries  that  are 
not  streets) 
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How  Are  Data  Issued? 

Printed  reports  carry  data  for  most  areas  (from 
the  United  States  down  to  the  census  tract/BNA 
level)    Data  for  all  areas,  Including  ZIP  Codes, 
blocks  and  block  groups  are  on  computer  tape 
and  CD-ROM.  Also,  selected  data  are  offered 
through  CENDATA®,  the  Census  Bureau's  online 
service    Figure  2  describes  some  key  reports 
from  the  1990  census. 


Current  Population  Statistics 

The  Census  Bureau  also  prepares  and  pub- 
lishes a  wide  range  of  demographic  statistics 
between  the  censuses  to  provide  more  timely 
data.  Data  on  such  subjects  as  income  and 
education  are  from  surveys  and  are  published 
for  large  areas,  including  the  Nation,  regions, 
and  some  large  States  and  f\/IA's.  The  Bureau 
regularly  prepares  population  estimates  for 
counties  and  other  local  government  entities, 
that  you  may  find  useful  in  studying  marketing 
areas.  They  appear  in  Current  Population 
Reports. 


Figure  2. 

Key  Report  Series  From  the  1990  Census  of  Population 
and  Housing  for  Business  and  Community  Use 


Summary  Population  and  Housing  Charac- 
teristics (1990  CPH-1).  One  per  State  and  a 
U.S.  summary.  Provides  total  population  and 
housing  unit  counts  as  well  as  summary  statis- 
tics on  age,  sex,  race,  Hispanic  origin,  house- 
hold relationship,  units  in  structure,  value  and 
rent,  number  of  rooms,  tenure,  and  vacancy 
characteristics  for  local  governments,  such  as 
counties,  incorporated  places,  and  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  areas 

Population  and  Housing  Characteristics  for 
Census  Tracts  and  Block  Numbering  Areas 
(1990  CPH-3).  One  for  each  metropolitan  area 
(MA)  and  one  for  each  State  covering  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  and  for  the  nonmetropoli- 
tan  balance  of  Puerto  Rico  Furnishes  data  on 
most  census  subjects  for  census  tracts  and 
block  numbering  areas  (BNA's)  and  certain 
larger  areas. 

Summary  Social,  Economic,  and  Housing 
Characteristics  (1990  CPH-5).  One  per  State 
and  a  U.S.  summary.  Presents  sample  data 
(such  as  income,  education,  and  occupation) 
for  the  same  areas  shown  in  the  1990  CPH-1 
reports. 

General  Population  Characteristics 
(1990  CP-1).  One  per  State  and  a  US.  sum- 
mary Provides  detailed  statistics  on  age, 
sex,  race,  Hispanic  origin,  marital  status,  and 
household  relationship  characteristics  for 


States,  counties,  place  of  1 ,000  or  more  inhabit- 
ants, MCD's  of  1 ,000  or  more  inhabitants  in 
selected  States,  and  State  parts  of  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  areas. 

Social  and  Economic  Characteristics 
(1990  CP-2).  One  per  State  and  a  U.S.  sum- 
mary. Supplies  data  focusing  on  the  population 
subjects  collected  on  a  sample  basis  for  States, 
counties,  place  of  2,500  or  more  inhabitants  in 
selected  States,  and  State  parts  of  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  areas. 

General  Housing  Characteristics 
(1990  CH-1).  One  per  State  and  a  U.S.  sum- 
mary. Presents  data  on  units  in  structure,  value 
and  rent,  number  of  rooms,  tenure,  and  vacan- 
cy characteristics  for  States,  counties,  places 
of  1 ,000  or  more  inhabitants,  MCD's  of  1 ,000  or 
more  inhabitants  in  selected  States,  and  State 
parts  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
areas. 

Detailed  Housing  Characteristics 
(1990  CH-2).  One  per  State  and  a  U.S.  summa- 
ry  Provides  data  on  the  housing  subjects  col- 
lected on  a  sample  basis  (such  as  number  of 
bedrooms  and  shelter  costs)  for  States,  coun- 
ties, place  of  2,500  or  more  inhabitants,  MCD's 
of  2,500  or  more  inhabitants  in  selected  States, 
and  the  State  portion  of  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  areas. 
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Economic  Censuses 


The  Economic  Census- 
Data  For  Business  and  Industry 

The  economic  census,  first  taken  In  1810, 
provides  a  detailed  portrait  of  thie  Nation's 
economy  every  5  years  (for  years  ending  In  "2 " 
and  "7"),  from  tfie  national  to  thie  local  level.  Tfie 
1992  Economic  Census  measures  activity 
during  calendar  year  1992  for  more  tfian  3.5 
million  companies.  Over  500  versions  of  ttie 
census  form  were  sent  out,  eachi  customized 
to  particular  industries.  Some  companies, 
because  of  their  very  small  size,  did  not  receive 
a  census  form — instead,  we  obtained  basic 
information  about  them  from  administrative 
records. 

The  1992  Economic  Census  covers  98  percent 
of  the  U.S.  economy.  It  consists  of  eight 
censuses: 

ftefa//  Trade 

Wholesale  Trade 

Service  Industries 

Financial,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  Industries 

Transportation,  Communications,  and  Utilities 

Manufactures 

Mineral  Industries 

Construction  IrKlustries 

Several  key  statistics  are  tabulated  for  all 
industries  covered  in  the  economic  census: 

Number  of  establistiments 

Number  of  employees 

Payroll 

Measure  of  output  (sales,  receipts,  revenue, 

value  of  shipments,  or  value  of  construction 

work  done) 


Areas  Covered 

The  economic  census  presents  data  for 
the  following  geographic  areas: 

United  States 

States 

Metropolitan  areas  (MA's) 

Counties 

Places 

ZIP  Codes 

While  the  coverage  varies  among  the  censuses, 
the  greatest  variety  and  the  most  detailed 
classifications  of  data  usually  are  published  at 
the  national  level.  There  are  fewer  data  and  less 
detailed  classifications  for  States,  and  fewer  still 
for  smaller  areas,  to  avoid  disclosing  information 
about  individual  firms. 

How  Are  the  Data  Issued? 

Data  from  the  economic  census  are  available  in 
printed  reports  and  on  CD-RO(^.  Some  of  the 
data,  such  as  ZIP  Code  statistics,  are  issued 
only  in  computerized  form.  The  Census  Bureau's 
online  service,  CENDATA®,  provides  highlights 
from  the  economic  census  as  well  as  current 
economic  statistics. 

County  Business  Patterns 

Another  source  of  data  that  covers  all  of  the 
above  Industries  is  County  Business  Patterns. 
It  Is  an  annual  series  that  includes  a  separate 
report  for  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  U.S.  summary.  Each  report 
presents  State-  and  county-level  mid-March 
employment,  first  quarter  and  annual  payrolls, 
total  number  of  establishments,  and  number  of 
establishments  by  employment-size  class.   It  is 
also  available  on  computer  tape  and  CD-ROM. 
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What  Is  the 
gggg  1  Census  of 
c=i  I  Retail  Trade? 

The  census  of  retail  trade  is  the  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic census  that  covers  establishments  that 
sell  merchandise  for  personal  or  household 
consumption.  Normally  a  store  is  classified 
as  retail  if  more  than  half  of  its  sales  are  to  the 
general  public. 

Generally,  retail  establishments  are  classified  by 
kind  of  business  according  to  the  principal  lines 
of  commodities  they  sell  (groceries,  hardware, 
etc.),  or  the  usual  trade  designations  (drug 
store,  cigar  store,  etc.)    There  are  eight  major 
industry  groups  in  retail  trade  in  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  system: 

52  Building  materials,  hardware,  garden 
supply,  and  mobile  home  dealers 

53  General  merchandise  stores 

54  Food  stores 

55  Automotive  dealers  and  gasoline  service 
stations 

56  Apparel  and  accessory  stores 

57  Home  furniture,  furnishings,  and 
equipment  stores 

58  Eating  and  drinking  places 

59  Miscellaneous  retail 

These  major  SIC  groups  are  subdivided  into 
three-digit  industry  groups,  which  in  turn 
are  subdivided  Into  four-digit  industries 
For  example: 

57       Home  furniture,  furnishings,  and 

equipment  stores 
573     Radio,  television,  consumer  electronics, 

and  music  stores 
5731    Radio,  television,  and  consumer 

electronics  stores 

5734  Computer  and  computer  software  stores 

5735  Record  and  prerecorded  tape  stores 

5736  Musical  instrument  stores 


Selected  Census  of  Retail 
Trade  Reports 

Figure  3  shows  the  1992  Census  of  Retail  Trade 
report  titles  and  in  what  form  they  are  available. 
Here  are  brief  descriptions  of  ones  most  likely  to 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

Geographic  Area  Series  (RC92-A).  Separate 
reports  for  the  United  States,  each  State,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Provides  data  for 
establishments  with  payroll  on  the  number  of 
establishments,  employment,  payroll,  and  sales 
by  kind  of  business.   State  reports  cover  the 
State,  each  MA,  and  counties  and  places  with 
a  least  350  retail  establishments  with  payroll 
Also,  limited  data  are  provided  for  all  counties 
and  incorporated  places  with  2,500  or  more 
inhabitants 

Merchandise  Line  Sales  (RC92-S-3). 

Shows  what  kinds  of  stores  sell  which  kinds 
of  merchandise  and  in  what  quantities    Only 
national  data  are  available  In  print.   Data  for 
States  and  MA's  are  available  on  CD-ROM. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects  (RC92-S-5). 

Presents  specialized  data  for  the  Nation  and, 
where  feasible,  for  States  and  MA's  on  the  faci- 
lities and  operating  characteristics  of  eating 
and  drinking  places,  gasoline  service  stations, 
liquefied  petroleum  gas  dealers,  and  other  sub- 
jects not  published  elsewhere. 

ZIP  Code  Data.  Data  by  ZIP  Code  from  the 
census  of  retail  trade  are  only  available  on 
CD-ROM.  Subjects  covered  are: 

Number  of  establishments  with  payroll 

Number  of  employees 

Employment  size  of  establishment 

Payroll 

Sales,  receipts,  or  value  of  shipments  for 

establishments  with  payroll 
Sales  size  of  establishment 
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Current  Retail  Trade  Statistics 

To  obtain  more  current  data,  ttne  Census  Bureau 
also  conducts  retail  trade  surveys.  The  data 
Items  published  are  generally  limited  to  monthly 
and  annual  sales,  inventories,  and  inventory/ 
sales  ratios  and  are  only  for  large  areas. 

Monthly  Retail  Trade:  Sales  and  Inventories 
(BR  Series).  Provides  sales  estimates  sum- 
marized by  major  kind-of-business  groups  for 
the  United  States,  census  regions  and  divisions, 
and  for  the  most  populous  19  States,  40  fvlA's, 
and  4  cities.   Comparable  data  are  shown  for 
the  prior  12  months,  with  percent  change  from 
the  previous  month. 


Annual  Retail  Trade  (BR  Series).  Presents 
estimates  of  annual  sales,  year-end  inventories, 
inventory/sales  ratios,  methods  of  inventory 
valuation,  and  accounts  receivable  balances 
for  the  United  States    Comparable  data  for  the 
previous  year  also  are  included. 

Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (CB  Series). 

Provides  estimates  of  monthly  sales  by  kind- 
of-business  groups  at  the  national  level  only 


Figure  3. 

1992  Census  of  Retail  Trade 

Reports 

Series  Title 

Series  and 

How 

Report  No. 

Publislied' 

Geographic  Area 

States 

RC92-A-1  to  51 

R,  C 

US.  Summary 

RC92-A-52 

R,  C 

Subject 

Establishment  and  Firm  Size 

RC92-S-1 

R.C 

Assets  and  Expenditures 

RC92-S-2 

R,  C 

Merchandise  Line  Sales 

US.  Summary 

RC92-S-3 

R,  C 

U.S.,  States,  and  MA's 

RC92-S-4 

C 

Miscellaneous  Subjects 

RC92-S-5 

R,  C 

ZIP  Codes 

RC92-Z-1 

C 

Special  Report,  Selected  Statistics 

RC92-SP-1 

R,  C 

Nonemployer  Statistics 

U.S.,  States  and  MA'S 

RC92-N-1 

R,  C 

US.,  Slates,  MA's,  Counties, 

Places 

RC92-N-2 

C 

•R— Report    C— CD-ROM 
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What  Is  the 
Census  of  Service 
Industries? 


The  Census  Bureau  conducts  the  census  of 
service  industries,  another  part  of  the  economic 
census,  to  obtain  data  about  establishments 
that  provide  services  for  individuals,  business 
and  governments,  and  other  organizations 
Such  establishments  provide  personal, 
business,  repair,  amusement,  health,  legal, 
engineering,  and  a  variety  of  other  services. 

Like  retail  businesses,  service  establishments 
are  classified  by  SIC  code  according  to  the 
principal  services  provided.  The  '%IC  groups 
are  listed  below: 


70 

72 
73 
75 

76 
78 
79 

80 
81 
82 
83 

84 

86 
87 

89 


Hotels,  rooming  houses,  camps,  and 

other  lodging 

Personal  services 

Business  services 

Automotive  repair,  services,  and 

garages 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

Motion  pictures 

Amusement  and  recreation  services, 

except  motion  pictures 

Health  services 

Legal  services 

Educational  services 

Social  services 

Museums,  art  galleries,  and  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens 
Membership  organizations 
Engineering,  accounting,  research, 
management,  and  related  services 
Services  not  elsewhere  classified 


These  major  SIC  groups  are  subdivided  into 
three-digit  industry  groups,  which  in  turn 
are  subdivided  into  four-digit  industries 
For  example: 

80  Health  services 

806  Hospitals 

8062  General  medical  and  surgical  hospitals 

8063  Psychiatric  hospitals 

8069   Specialty  hospitals,  except  psychiatric 

In  addition  to  classification  by  SIC,  the  census 
of  service  industries  shows  separate  statistics 
for  services  subject  to  Federal  income  tax  and 
those  that  are  exempt. 


Selected  Census  of  Service 
Industries  Reports 

Figure  4  shows  the  1992  report  titles  and  in 
what  form  the  data  are  published.   Here  are 
brief  descriptions  of  ones  most  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Geographic  Area  Series  (SC92-A).  A  separate 
report  for  the  United  States,  each  State,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.   Contains  statistics  for 
establishments  with  payroll  on  the  number  of 
establishments,  receipts/revenue,  payroll,  and 
employment,  by  kind  of  business,  for  the  State 
and  its  MA'S,  and  for  counties  and  places  with 
350  or  more  taxable  service  establishments, 

Nonemployer  Statistics  Series  (SC92-N-1). 

Includes  data  by  kind  of  business  for  all  estab- 
lishments, establishments  with  payroll,  and 
establishments  without  payroll  for  the  United 
States  and  States.  Also  presents  statistics  for 
establishments  without  payroll  on  number  of 
establishments  and  receipts  by  varied  service 
classifications  for  metropolitan  areas. 

Hotel,  Motel,  and  Other  Lodging  Places 
(SC92-S-3).  Data  for  the  United  States,  States, 
and  selected  MA's  on  the  number  of  rooms  and 
other  facilities  and  operating  characteristics 
Specialized  data  include  source  of  receipts, 
franchise  operations,  transient  and  residential 
occupancy,  and  merchandise  sales. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects  (SC92-S-5).  Provides 
specialized  data  not  published  elsewhere  on 
receipts  by  class  of  customer,  exported  services, 
and  personnel  and  payroll  classified  by  occupa- 
tion for  the  United  States,  States,  and  MA's. 
Only  selected  service  industries  are  covered, 
such  as  laundry  services,  advertising  agencies, 
photography  studios,  video  tape  rental,  auto- 
motive repair,  hospitals,  and  legal  services 

ZIP  Code  Data.  Data  by  ZIP  Code  from  the 
census  of  service  industries  are  only  available 
on  CD-ROM,  Subjects  covered  are: 

Number  of  establishments  with  payroll 

Number  of  employees 

Employment  size  of  establishment 

Payroll 

Sales,  receipts,  or  value  of  shipments  for 

establishments  with  payroll 
Sales  size  of  establishment 
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Figure  4. 

1992  Census  of  Service  industries  Reports 

Series  Title 

Series  and 

How 

Report  No. 

Publlstied* 

Geographic  Area 

States 

SC92-A-1  to  51 

R,  C 

U.S.  Summary 

SC92-A-52 

R,  C 

Subject 

Establishment  and  Firm  Size 

SC92-S-1 

R.C. 

Capital  Expenditures,  Fixed 

Assets  and  Operating  Expenses 

SC92-S-2 

R 

Hotels,  Motels,  and  Other 

Lodging  Places 

SC92-S-3 

R.C 

Sources  of  Receipts  or  Revenue 

SC92-S-4 

R.C 

Miscellaneous  Subjects 

SC92-S-5 

R,C 

Nonemployer  Statistics 

SC92-N 

R,  C 

ZIP  Code  Statistics 

SC92-Z 

C 

•R— Report    C— CD-ROM 

Current  Service 
Industries  Statistics 

Service  Annual  Survey  (BS  Series).  This 
annual  survey  report  provides  national  estimates 
of  receipts  of  selected  service  industries,  such 
as  hospitals,  hotels  and  motels,  and  amuse- 


ment, health,  legal,  personal,  and  repair  services 
Estimates  of  current-  and  previous-year  receipts, 
year-to-year  percentage  changes,  and  the 
corresponding  estimated  coefficients  of 
variation  are  shown    In  addition,  there  are  data 
for  selected  kinds  of  taxable  and  tax-exempt 
businesses. 
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Asking  the  Right  Questions 

Before  you  begin  using  census  data,  remember 
that  to  get  the  right  answers,  you  must  asl<  the 
right  questions.   Here  are  some  guidelines  to 
help  you  get  started. 

The  type  of  media  you  use  will  depend  on  the 
geographic  area  you're  interested  in.  Remem- 
ber that  the  smallest  geographic  area  found  in 
the  1990  census  printed  reports  are  census 
tracts.  Data  for  smaller  areas  are  on  computer 
tape  and  CD-ROM.  If  you  need  small-area  data 
but  don't  have  access  to  a  computer,  contact  a 
data  center  for  help  (see  pages  22-26).  The  data 
for  population  characteristics  are  numerous 
For  example,  do  you  need  to  know  just  the  total 
population,  or  the  number  of  children  under  5, 
the  number  of  persons  15-19  years  old,  or 
perhaps  those  persons  over  55?  What  about 
education?  Or  race  and  sex? 

If  you're  interested  in  employment,  you'll  find 
data  on  occupation,  transportation  to  work 
and  travel  time,  hours  worked,  and  salary 
and  wages.  Income  data  also  include  self- 
employment  and  farm  income;  social  security 
and  retirement  income;  survivor  and  disability 
pensions;  and  public  assistance  and  welfare 
payments. 

Maybe  you  need  to  know  something  about 
housing  units.  Do  more  people  own  or  rent? 
What  is  the  average  monthly  mortgage  or  rent? 
How  old  are  the  houses?  How  many  cars  per 
household?  How  many  bedrooms?  Type  of 
fuel,  and  plumbing  facilities?  Cost  of  utilities? 

Economic  data  are  just  as  diverse.  Data  cover 
retail  establishments  from  florists,  candy 
stores,  and  pet  shops  to  restaurants,  clothing 
stores,  and  car  dealerships.  Service  Indust- 
ries include  dry  cleaners,  doctors'  offices, 
barber  shops,  hotels,  shoe  repair  shops,  and 
movie  theaters.  And  that's  just  the  beginning. 
You  can  find  out  how  many  there  are;  how  many 
employees  they  have  and  their  payroll;  their 
sales,  receipts,  and  first  quarter  earnings. 

As  you  can  see,  the  possibilities  are  endless. 
With  information  ranging  from  basic  population 
numbers  to  socioeconomic  characteristics  and 
areas  from  a  city  block  to  the  entire  United 
States,  it's  important  to  decide,  before  you 
begin,  what  you  need  to  know. 


Prefer  to  Use  Your  Computer? 

As  your  questions  become  more  detailed,  or 
your  areas  smaller,  you  may  find  that  the  printed 
reports  are  not  extensive  enough.  Other  options 
are  computer  tape  and  CD-ROM.   Using  census 
data  on  computer  tape  requires  expensive 
equipment  and  specialized  skills,  but  many  of 
the  data  centers  listed  at  the  end  of  the  booklet 
can  help  you  with  accessing  data  on  tape. 

An  alternative  to  the  tapes  is  the  CD-ROM, 
which  is  cheaper,  easier  to  use,  and  requires 
only  a  personal  computer  with  a  CD-ROM 
reader  and  appropriate  software.  Census, 
CD-ROM,  and  You,  an  easy- to-read,  free 
booklet  from  the  Census  Bureau,  gives  a 
complete  rundown  of  the  data  available  on 
CD-ROM,  and  equipment  and  software 
requirements.   See  page  2  for  ordering 
information. 


Using  the  Data— Some  Examples 

The  following  hypothetical  case  studies  on  the 
following  pages  illustrate  some  basic  uses  of 
Census  Bureau  data.  They  draw  on  data  you 
can  find  in  Census  Bureau  printed  reports  and 
are  not  intended  as  guides  to  all  the  data  a 
business  person  should  consider,  to  all  the 
questions  that  should  be  asked,  or  how  the  data 
should  be  analyzed.  Also,  data  from  other 
sources  and  personal  knowledge  of  an  area  or  a 
particular  business  can  provide  additional 
insight  in  the  decision-  making  process    Don't 
forget  to  take  advantage  of  the  resources  listed 
at  the  end  of  the  booklet. 
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Case  Study  1. 

Can  My  Business  Succeed? 

A  pharmacist,  formerly  employed  by  a  drug 
store  chain  that  served  many  older  customers, 
relocated  from  a  large  metropolitan  area  to 
western  North  Carolina.   She  decided  that  she 
would  like  to  open  her  own  drug  store  with 
emphasis  on  service  to  the  elderly  Although 
she  preferred  to  locate  in  Henderson  County, 
she  used  statistics  from  the  Census  Bureau  to 
evaluate  a  number  of  possible  counties.  The 
following  description  highlights  the  kinds  of  data 
she  looked  at  by  focusing  on  what  she  found 
out  about  Henderson  County. 


[L^^y^-'^B^OSrif^aT-T^^i-j] 


Town  Pharmacy  I 


How  many  drug  stores  are  there  in  Henderson  County 
and  what  are  their  annual  sales  ? 


A  1 987  retail  trade  report  for 
North  Carolina  shows  that 
Henderson  County  has  24  drug 
and  proprietary  stores  with 
annual  sales  of  $1 7,481 ,000. 
This  works  out  to  sales  of 
$728,375  per  store. 


Table  5.  Summary  Statistics  for  Counties  and  for  Places 
With  2,500  Inhabitants  or  More:   1987— Con 

Includes  only  establishments  with  payroll. 


Kind-of>busines5  groups 


General  merchandise 
stores 

(SIC  53)  ! 


Drug  and  proprietary 
(SIC  5911 


North  Carolina— Con. 

Haywood  County 

Canton - 

Waynesvilie 

Balance  of  county 

Henderson  County 

Hendersonville 

Balance  o(  county 


Source:   1967  Census  of  Retail  Trade,  Geographic  Area  Series, 
North  Carolina  (RC87-A-34) 


13  071 
4  778 
6  295 
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How  many  people  in  Henderson  County  are  65  years  old 
and  over?  What  part  of  the  county  do  they  live  in? 


A  1990  Census  of  Population 
report  for  Nortti  Carolina 
shiows  that  out  of  ttie  total 
population  of  Henderson 
County  (69,285)  15,139  are 
65  years  old  or  over.  Ttie 
largest  concentration  of 
people  65  and  over  live  in 
Hendersonville  township. 


Table  76   General  Characteristics  of  Persons, 
Households,  and  Families:  1990 — Con 

County 

Total             rmol« 

»«• 

yeors      Odd  ovir 

09« 

He«<Jefson  CoiH>ty ,_ 

69  285           36   169 
5  805            2  950 
3  093            1   627 
2  830            1   371 

2  422            1   216 

3  137            1   553 
36  312          19  382 

7  509            3  919 

14  577        15   139 

1    341              899 

744            478 

768             399 

599            336 

818             414 

6  712       10  206 

1  679         1  098 

406 
36  1 

GffW  River  township 

Source:  1990  Census  of  Population,  Genera]  Population  Characteristics, 
North  Carolina  (1990  CP-1-35) 

What  about  competition  from  grocery  stores 
with  pharmacies  ? 


Data  for  grocery  stores  that 
sell  prescription  drugs  are 
covered  in  a  printed  report, 
but  only  for  the  United  States. 
State  data  are  available  on 
a  CD-ROM.  The  pharmacist's 
State  data  center  or  regional 
office  can  provide  this  in- 
formation. The  table  at  right 
shows  an  increase  in  both  the 
number  of  stores  and  sales 
between  1982  and  1987.  She 
can  visit  grocery  stores  in 
Henderson  County  to  find  out 
if  this  type  of  competition  is 
present. 


Table  5.  Drugs  and  Prescription  Sales  by  Kind  of 
Business  In  North  Carolina:  1982  and  1987 


Kind  of  business  and  mer- 
chandise line 

Number  of  estab- 
lishments 

Sales  ($1,000) 

1982 

1987 

1982 

1987 

Food  Stores  (SIC54) 
ML-160  Drugs,  health  aids, 
and  beauty  aids 

Grocery  Stores  (SIC541) 
ML-160  Drugs,  health  aids, 

and  beauty  aids 

ML-161  Proscriptions 

3,685 

3,540 
49 

3,975 

3,853 
142 

202,697 

190,272 
4,274 

327,401 

310,823 
14,933 

Sources:  1982  Census  of  Retail  Trade,  Industry  Series,  Merchandise  Lines 
by  Kind  of  Business  for  the  State — North  Carolina  Bureau  of  the  Census ; 
1987  Economic  Censuses,  Retail  Trade,  Merchandise  Lines  by  Kind  of 
Business  for  North  Carolina.  (CD-ROM,  Volume  1 ,  Report  Series). 


What  would  you  do? 

The  pharmacist  decided,  after  reviewing  the 
data  for  Henderson  and  other  counties  and  tak- 
ing into  account  guidance  and  data  from 
her  trade  association  and  other  sources,  that 
Henderson  County  would  be  a  good  location. 
She  reasoned  that  (1)  given  the  numbers  of 


people,  age  groups,  and  drug  and  proprietary  . 
store  sales  in  Henderson  County,  the  market 
was  a  good  one,  and  (2)  she  felt  she  could  use 
her  experience  in  working  in  the  other  drug  store 
to  concentrate  on  service  and  advertising  to  the 
65  and  older  age  group.  These  factors,  com- 
bined with  a  suitable  location,  should  allow  her 
to  be  competitive  with  other  stores. 
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Case  Study  2. 

To  Expand  or  Not  to  Expand— 
Ttiat's  ttie  Question 

The  owner  of  an  interior  decorating  firm  ties  had 
a  successful  business  in  Montclair,  NJ  (in  Essex 
County)  for  5  years  and  is  thinking  of  opening 
another  store  in  nearby  Madison  (Morris  County). 
The  owner  needs  to  know  if  the  desired  location 
is  a  good  risk.  Some  of  the  questions  she  might 
ask  to  help  her  decide  are  discussed  next. 


^tx^.- 


How  many  housing  units  are  there  in  Montclair 
and  Madison? 


Judging  from  the  residences 
of  her  previous  customers,  the 
owner  was  interested  in  the 
number  of  owner-occupied, 
single-family  houses,  rather 
than  apartments  or  mobile 
homes.  These  housing  units 
are  termed  "1  unit,  detached" 
In  the  1990  Census  of  Housing 
report  at  right.   Of  the  8,108 
owner-occupied  housing  units 
in  Montclair,  6,467  are  single- 
family  homes.  In  Madison, 
3,144  out  of  3,570  are  single- 
family  homes.  She  also 
checked  figures  for  nearby 
areas. 


Table  58   Occupancy,  Structural  Characteristics,  and 
Age  of  Householder:  1990 — Con 

Place  and  [In  Selected  States] 
County  Subdivision  [10,000  or 
More  Persons]                                  *'°'' 

son  bor 
oogh 

township 

UNITS  IN  STRUaUHI 

3  S70    1              >  108 

3    IM                      «  467 

195                     141 
143                    75.' 

21                           225 
37                      457 

Othe. 

Source;  1 990  Census  of  Housing,  Gene 
Now  Jofsey  (1 990  OH- 1  -32) 

26 
ral  Housing 

62 

Characteristics, 
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What  is  the  value  of  the  housing  units? 


From  the  same  report  shown 
above,  the  table  at  right  gives 
the  median  value  of  owner- 
occupied  housing  units. 
(Median  value  represents  the 
middle  value — one-half  of  the 
housing  units  fall  below  the 
median  and  one-half  exceed 
the  median.)  For  Madison,  the 
median  value  was  $250,100. 
For  Montclair,  it  was  $271,700 


Table  1    Summary  of  General  Housing 
Characteristics:   1990— Con 

State 

Occupwd  hoyiinq  uiuls 

Urban  and  Rural  and  Size 

Mtan 

ofpB 
Mcdran         uns 

lolOl       «i  »~1          room 

fVrcenf 

Smdfifd 

volM  (doJ. 

tarsi 

of  Place 
Inside  and  Outside 

Metropolitan  Area 
County 
Place  and  [In  Selected 

States]  County 

Subdivision  [1,000  or 

More  Persons] 

Otr,tt 

a      house 

po-           65             1 
ions        vton      peno« 
m          M      house- 
'oooi         ow        holds 

PUa  AND  COUNTY  SUSDIVISION- 

Con 

Modisofl  bofwjflh 1    5  400        2  24           40  1     «  1           15         23  6        23  7 

Mooldo«  lowngin 1  )4  518        2  20           41  I     55  8          2  0        24  4        28? 

Source:  1990  Census  of  Housing,  General  Housing  Characteristics, 
New  Jersey  (1990  CH-1 -32) 

250  100  1 

271    700  1 

What  about  the  Income  in  both  areas? 


According  to  a  1 990  Census 
of  Population  and  Housing 
report  for  New  Jersey  the 
median  income  for  house- 
holds in  Montclair  township 
was  $52,442    The  same  table 
shows  the  median  household 
income  in  Madison  borough 
to  be  $56,478. 


Table  9   Income  and  Poverty  Status  In  1989:  1990 — Con 


Per 
coptto 

in  196? 
{dollorsl 

MKtanmct 

»■»«.  19B9(dolk»sl 

State 

County 

County  Subdivision 

Place 

holds 

Nonfofflity 
house- 

do.         sh« 

28  940 
28  940 

S2  442 
52  442 

Mofltdoir  COP  (pt ) 

65  842        30  117 

oroi^gh- I  28  597  1   56  478    65  389    35  953 


Source:   1990  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  Summary,  Social, 
Economic,  and  Housing  Characteristics,  New  Jersey  (1990  CPH-5-32) 
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How  many  other  interior  design  stores  are  there? 
What  are  their  receipts? 


The  economic  census  refers  to  businesses  in 
ternns  of  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC) 
codes.  Interior  design  establishiments  are  clas- 
sified under  "Business  services  not  elsewhiere 
classified."  A  1987  Census  of  Service  Industries 
report  for  New  Jersey  sfiows  (see  below)  that 


Essex  County,  where  the  shop  is  now  located 
(and  doing  well),  had  32  interior  design  stores  in 
1987  with  receipts  totaling  $10,419,000.   Morris 
County,  the  potential  location  for  a  new  store, 
had  12  interior  design  establishments.   Receipts 
for  these  12  stores  totaled  $2,009,000. 


Table  7   Summary  Statistics  for  Firms  Subject  to  Federal  Income  Tax 
for  Counties  With  350  Establishments  or  More:  1987— Con. 

(Includes  only  establishments  with  payroll.) 


Establish- 
(number) 


Annual 
payroll 
($1,000) 


employees 
including 


7389  pt 
7369  pt 
7389  pt 


7389 
7389  pt 
7389  pt 
7389  pt 
7389  pt 


ESSEX  COUNTY -Con 

Business  sen/ices,  nee 
Sign  painting  shops... 

Intenor  designing 

Telephone  answering  s 
Other  business  sennce 

MORRIS  COUNTY -Con 

Business  services,  nee 
Sign  painting  shops... 

Interior  designing 

Telephone  answenng  s 
Other  business  servicei 


2  563 
2  639 
36  218 


136 

129  804 

35  661 

8  258 

1  767 

2 

(D) 

(01 

(D) 

(0) 

2  009 

231 

66 

29 

7 

(0) 

(01 

(D) 

(0) 

32  630 

7  571 

1  411 

Source:   1967  Census  of  Service  Industries,  Geographic  Area  Series, 
New  Jersey  (SC87-A-31) 


What  would  you  do? 

The  store  owner  concluded  that  Madison,  NJ  in 
Morris  County  was  a  g(X)d  choice  for  a  second 
store.  There  is  less  competition  than  in  the 
present  location  and  the  household  income  and 
housing  values  seem  sufficient  to  support  a 
store  of  this  kind. 


20-279  0-96-6 
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Case  Study  U3. 

Bread  for  Bread? 

A  young  graduate  of  culinary  arts  school  had 
spent  5  years  working  in  a  bakery  in  Illinois. 
Armed  with  a  family  recipe  tor  French  bread,  he 
decided  to  open  his  own  bakery  in  McHenry 
County,  with  an  emphasis  on  several  specialty 
breads    Before  trying  to  secure  a  loan,  he 
decided  to  find  out  as  much  as  he  could  about 
his  potential  market  and  other  bakeries  in  the 
county. 


jHtii     li: 


How  many  bakeries  are  there  in 
McHenry  County? 


County  Business  Patterns  for 
Illinois  shows  that  there  were 
19  retail  bakeries  in  McHenry 
County  in  1990.  He  decided 
to  learn  more  about  the 
county's  population  to  see  if  it 
could  support  another  bakery 


Table  2  Counties — Employees,  Payroll,  and 
Establishments,  by  Industry:  1990 — Con. 


Industry 

employees 
tor  week 
including 
March  12 

Payroll  (SI. 000) 

Total 

01 
establish- 

First  quarter 

Annual 

MCHENRY -Con 

11  321 

859 
366 
2% 

1  200 

1  086 

(CI 

2  t7t 
1  BA7 

200 

29  81B 

2  950 
t  655 

547 
2  761 
2  363 

(Dl 
5  886 
5  257 

374 

124  787 

13  686 
6  885 
2  772 

12   181 
9  37a 
(01 
25  135 
22  421 
1  635 

US 

66 
28 
19 

18 
8 
9 

19 

525 
526 

Retail  nurseries  and  garden  stores 

U 

Grocery  stores - 

Retail  batteries 

Source:  County  Business  Patterns,  7990  (CBP-90-15) 
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What  about  household  size  and  age  breakdowns 
in  McHenry  County? 


A  1 990  Census  of  Population 
report  for  Illinois  sfiows  tfiere 
are  62,940  fiousefiolds  in 
McHenry  County.  Two-person 
housefiolds  account  for  the 
largest  group  (19,388).  The 
age  groups  with  the  most 
householders  are  25  to  34 
years  old  and  35  to  44 
years  old. 


Table  57    Household  and  Family  Characteristics  by 
Race  and  Hispanic  Origin:   1990— Con 


McHenrv  CounTy 

County 

Asjon  or  Potific 
Islonder 

HOUStHOlD  TYPI  AND  UUTIONSHIP 

163  241 

181   595 
62  940 

2  080 
14  748 
16  864 
11    284 

7  360 
6  099 

3  650 
855 

61  940 

10  631 
19  388 

11  781 

12  590 
6  000 
1    767 

783 

176  69S 

177  586 
61    908 

1    981 
14  445 
16  523 
11    100 
7  287 
6  073 
3  645 
854 

61  906 

10  547 
19    197 

11  582 

12  338 
5  851 
1   698 

695 

1  293 

1   287 
324 

In  households 

HousehoMet 

15to24y«o.s.... 

2Slo34»eofi ""' 

54 
136 
86 
28 

35  to  44  wots 

45to54  vwre 

55  to  64  wors 

65to74y«is.. 

75  to  84  yeors "" ^ 

i 

85  veors  ood  ove> 

HOUSBWIOSUE 

314 

33 
60 
60 

2  persons 

41 

7  w  more  persons 

4 

Source:  7990  Census  of  Population,  General  Population  Characteristics 
Illinois  (1990  CP-1-15) 


What  about  income  ? 

The  table  at  right  from  a  1990 
Census  of  Population  and 
Housing  report  for  Illinois 
shows  the  per  capita  income 
for  McHenry  County  was 
$17,271  in  1989.  The  median 
household  income  was 
$43,471 .  It  would  appear, 
from  these  figures,  that 
McHenry  County  has  a  rather 
young,  affluent  population 
that  would  tend  to  patronize 
an  upscale  bakery. 


Table  9   Income  and  Poverty  Status  In  1989:  1990— Con 


Stott 

County 

County  Subdivision 

PIOM 

Per 

income 
m  1989 
(dolonl 

MKton  Km  ■!  1989  (Mors) 

Koine-                           hoose- 
hokli        tonCei           hoUs 

17  271 

15  151 
19  415 
19  435 
40  626 

18  515 

18  460 

16  727 

17  462 
15  931 
30  623 

19  958 

43  471         47  911          22  695 
37  083        39  792        30  685 

49  449        53  148        26  344 
53  425        55  943        33  661 
63  113        96  362        37  143 

50  604        54  395        24  671 
46  043        50  668        24  698 

46  902         54  664         26  442 

47  875        52  433        24  688 
49  379        50  236        38  664 
70  166       69  530      112  500 
56  521         61  346        48  125 

uat^nimhp 

flormgtoo  H«j  viHoQ*  (pt  ) 

Fo>  Kivcr  VoHfv  Gordtfll  Wloga 

Ldke  tfi  the  HjIs  vtHoge  (pt ) 

Ookwioii  His  vtloge  (pt  1 

Source:   1990  Census  at  Populetion  and  Housing,  Summary  Social, 
Economic,  and  Housing  Characteristics,  Illinois  (1990  CPH-5-15) 
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What  about  sales  figures  for  the 
other  bakeries? 


In  a  1987  Census  of  Retail 
Trade  report  for  Illinois  the 
sales  figures  for  tfie  14 
bakeries  were  $5,203,000. 

NOTE    The  number  of  bakeries  in  the 
retail  trade  report  (14)  difters  from 
the  19  reported  in  County  Business 
Patterns  because  the  retail  figures  are 
for  1987  and  the  County  Business 
Patterns  figures  are  for  1990 


Table  7   Summary  Statistics  for  Counties  With  350 
Establishments  or  More:   1990 — Con 

(Includes  only  establishments  wHh  payroll.) 


]  kind  of  business 


Estab- 
lishments 
(number) 


MCHENRY  COUNTY 

Food  otoroa - 

Meat  and  fish  (seafood)  marltets 

Retail  bakenes _ 

Ottief  food  stores 


Source:   1990  Census  of  Retail  Trade,  Geographic  Area  Series, 
Illinois  (RC87-A- 14) 


•7 

173  233 

54 

163  486 

8 

2  687 

14 

5  203 

" 

1    857 

What  about  payroll  figures  ? 


He  checkecd  County  Business 
Patterns  for  county  (data.  Ttie 
annual  payroll  in  1990  for  all 
the  bakeries  in  McHenry 
County  was  $1 ,635,000.  Of 
the  19  bakeries,  10  ha(d  fewer 
that  5  employees.  These 
numbers  are  helpful  in  eva- 
luating competition  and  in 
determining  start-up  costs 
and  operating  expenses. 


Table  2  Counties — Employees,  Payroil,  and 
Estabiishments,  by  industry:  1990 — Con 

SIC 
code 

Ifiduslrv 

Numoer  of 
employees 

including 
March  12 

Payroll  ($1,0001 

rolal 

number 

ol 

eslablish- 

Firs 

I  quarter 

Annual 

54 
541 

MCHENRY-Con 

2  171 
1  847 

5  886 

5  257 

374 

25  135 
22  421 

96 
54 

Gtocecv  slotes 

Sour 
(CBF 

ce:  County  Business  Psttems,  1990 
-90-15) 
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What  would  you  do? 

Sometimes  the  data  may  produce  conflicting 
results.  While  a  bakery  of  this  type  should 
appeal  to  a  young,  fairly  upscale  population, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  bakeries  between 
1987  and  1990  might  suggest  an  oversaturated 
market.   Before  approaching  a  bank,  the  baker 
should  carefully  study  the  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  subcounty  areas  where  he  might 
locate  his  bakery  and  acquire  additional 
information  on  start-up  costs  and  salaries.   He 
might  also  consider  other  counties  to  see  if  one 
might  offer  a  more  promising  situation. 


Summing  It  Up 


You've  just  looked  at  a  sample  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  data  available  from  the  Census 
Bureau.   Overwhelming''  Perhaps.   Impossible 
to  figure  out?  No!  To  help  make  your  search  a 
little  easier,  keep  in  mind  the  following: 

Decide  exactly  what  it  is  you  need  to  know. 
Use  printed  reports  to  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  data. 


If  you  need  data  on  tape  or  CD-ROM,  use 
CD's  if  you  can:  if  not,  contact  a  data  center 

Select  the  data  that  you  need  and  the 
geographic  area  carefully.   Remember  that 
the  smaller  the  area,  the  less  detailed  the 
data. 

Need  Help?  Ask  Us! 

We  are  committed  to  helping  you  get  the 
information  you  need  Our  Customer  Services 
staff  (301  -763-4100)  can  help  you  identify  the 
report  or  product  you  need  and  provide  order- 
ing information  They  can  also  put  you  in  touch 
with  specialists  at  the  Census  Bureau  who  are 
directly  involved  with  the  data. 

Don't  forget  to  use  the  services  of  the  Census 
Bureau's  regional  offices,  State  Data  Centers, 
Business  and  Industry  Data  Centers,  and 
Census  Information  Centers  listed  below.   Help 
is  just  a  phone  call  away! 


Also  of  Interest.... 

To  request  a  free  copy  of  any  of  the  booklets                ^^^^^^^^ 
listed  below,  contact  Customer  Services,  Bureau          ^^^BHIPI 

of  the  Census,  Washington,  DC  20233-8300;                 ^^^^^T' 

^^^^■Hi 

■t^^    H^^B 

Census  ABC's — Applications  In  Business                ^^^^F  | 
and  Community                                                          ^^^H^  ' 

Highlights  key  information  about  the  1990  census         ^HHH 
and  Illustrates  a  variety  of  ways  the  data  can  be           ^V  --^-■~ 
used.                                                                            ■■  £m^^g^ 

Census  '90  Basics                                                      ^B   Q,  "^  k  f 

Explains  how  the  census  was  collected  and                  ^H               '  ^ 

pro<;essed  and  describes  the  full  range  of  data            ^B     . ,   "  tMj^ 

'^^^      ^^^B 

products,  maps,  and  geographic  files                          ^B^i^^J! 

zm           ■ 

Census,  CD-ROM,  and  Youl                                       ^^t       ^PV 

iW^!L^        H 

Explains  how  easy  it  is  to  use  compact  discs  to           ^fc:ak_-rf  U 
access  census  data    Describes  the  CD-ROM               ^B|^wa^^ 

^4.  1 

technology  and  the  types  of  data  available  on              ^^^^^^H 
APrevlewof  the  1992  Economic  Census                 ^^^^^^H 

^    1 

Explains  the  scope  of  the  economic  census,  how         ^^^^^^^H 

it  is  taken,  and  what  the  data  products  will  be.              ^^BBHBi 
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Census  Regional  Offices 

Information  specialists  in  the  Census  Bureaus 
1 2  regional  offices  answer  thousands  of  ques- 
tions each  year.  If  you  have  questions  about  the 
Census  Bureau's  products  and  services,  contact 
the  regional  office  that  serves  your  State. 

Atlanta  (AL.  FL,  GA) 

101  [vlarietta  Street,  NW 

Suite  3200 

Atlanta,  GA  30303-2700 

404-730-3833 

Boston  (CT.  ME,  MA,  NH,  *NY,  Rl,  VT) 

2  Copley  Place.  Suite  301 
P.O.  Box  9108 
Boston  MA  021 17-91 08 
617-424-0510 

Charlotte  (DC,  KY,  NC,  SC,  TN,  VA) 

901  Center  Park  Drive 

Suite  106 

Charlotte,  NC  2821 7-2935 

704-344-6144 

Chicago  (IL,  IN,  Wl) 

175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Room  557 

Chicago,  IL  60604-2689 

312-353-0980 

Dallas  (LA,  Ml,  TX) 

6303  Harry  Hines  Blvd. 

Suite  210 

Dallas,  TX  75235-5269 

214-767-7105 

Denver  (AZ,  CO,  NE,  NM,  ND,  SD,  UT,  WY) 

6900  West  Jefferson  Avenue 
P.O  Box  272020 
Denver,  CO  80227-9020 
303-969-7750 

Detroit  (Ml,  OH,  WV) 

1395  Brewery  Park  Blvd. 
PC.  Box  33405 
Detroit,  1^1  48232-5405 
313-259-1158 

Kansas  City  (AK,  lA,  KS,  MN,  MO,  OK) 

Gateway  Tower  II,  Suite  600 
400  State  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  KS  66101-2410 
913-236-3711 


Los  Ang«lM  (CA) 

15350  Sherman  Way 

Suite  300 

Van  Nuys,  CA  91406-4224 

818-904-6339 

New  York  (*NY,  NY  City,  Puerto  Rico) 

Jacob  K.  Javits  Federal  BIdg. 

Room  37-130 

26  Federal  Plaza 

New  York,  NY  10278-0044 

212-264-4730 

Philadelphia  (DE,  MD,  NJ,  PA) 

105  South  7th  Street 

First  Floor 

Philadelphia,  PA  19106-3395 

215-597-8313 

Seattle  (AK,  HA,  ID,  MT,  NV,  OR,  WA) 

101  Stewart  Street 

Suite  500 

Seattle,  WA  98101-1098 

206-728-5314 


'  This  State  Is  split  between  two  regions 
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State  Data  Centers  (SDC's) 

There  are  over  1 ,400  State  Data  Centers  located 
in  every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  While 
not  affiliated  with  the  Census  Bureau,  these 
organizations  receive  Census  Bureau  data  for 
their  States  and  make  that  data  available  to  the 
public.  Most  SDC's  involve  a  major  State 
executive  or  planning  agency,  a  university,  or 
the  State  library.  The  organization  of  the  SDC's 
vary  from  State  to  State,  but  most  provide 
special  services  not  offered  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  such  as: 

Downloading  extracts  from  computer  tape 

files  onto  disk^es 
Producing  State  profile  using  Census 

Bureau  data 
Online  data  from  other  sources 
Marketing  research 
Guides  to  local  data  sources 
Maps  displaying  data 
Reference  libraries 

For  information  about  the  services  of  your  State 
Data  Center  and  its  affiliates,  contact  the  lead 
agency  in  your  State,  listed  below. 

Alabama 

Center  for  Business  and  Economic  Research 

University  of  Alabama 

Box  870221 

Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0221 

205-348-6191 

Alaska 

Alaska  State  Data  Center 
Research  and  Analysis 
Department  of  Labor 
P.O.  Box  25504 
Juneau,  AK  99802-5504 
907-465-6026 


Arizona 

Arizona  Department  of  Security 

DES  045Z 

1 789  West  Jefferson  St. 

Phoenix  AZ  85007 

602-542-5984 

Arkansas 

University  of  Arkansas  -  Little  Rock 
2801  South  University 
Little  Rock,  AR  72204 
501-569-8530 

California 

State  Census  Data  Center 
Department  of  Finance 
915  L  Street 
Sacramento,  CA95814 
916-322-4651 

Colorado 

Colorado  Department  of  Local  Affairs 
1313  Sherman  Street  Room  521 
Denver,  CO  80203 
303-866-2156 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  Office  of  Policy  and  Management 
80  Washington  Street 
Hartford,  CT  061 06-4459 
203-566-8285 

Delaware 

Delaware  Development  Office 
99  Kings  Highway 
P.O.  Box  1401 
Dover,  DE  19903 
302-739-4271 

District  of  Columbia 

Mayor's  Office  of  Planning 
Room  570  Presidential  BIdg. 
415  12th  St.  NJW 
Washington,  DC  20004 
202-727-6533 

Florida 

Executive  Office  of  the  Governor 

REA/OPB 

The  Capital,  Room  1604 

Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0001 

904-487-2814 

Georgia 

Georgia  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget 
254  Washington  St.  SW  Room  640 
Atlanta,  GA  30334 
404-656-091 1 

Guam 

Guam  Department  of  Commerce 
590  South  Marine  Dr.  Suite  601 
Tamuning,  Guam  9691 1 
671-646-5841 
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State  Data  CenXets— continued 

Hawaii 

Hawaii  State  Data  Center 
P.O.  Box  2359 
Honolulu,  HI  96804 
808-586-2493 

Idaho 

Idaho  Depa''tment  of  Commerce 
700  W  State  St 
Boise,  ID  83720 
208-334-2470 

Illinois 

Illinois  Bureau  of  tfie  Budget 
William  Stratton  BIdg.   Room  605 
Springfield,  IL  62706 
217-782-1381 

Indiana 

Indiana  State  Data  Center 
140  N.  Senate  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
31 7-232-3733 

Iowa 

State  Library  of  Iowa 
East  12th  and  Grand 
Desl^oines,  lA  50319 
515-281-4350 

Kansas 

Division  of  the  Budget 
Room  1 52-E 
State  Capitol  BIdg. 
Topeka,  KS  66612 
913-296-0025 

Kentucky 

Center  for  Urban  &  Economic  Research 
College  of  Business  &  Public  Administration 
University  of  Louisville 
Louisville,  KY  40292 
502-588-7990 

Louisiana 

Office  of  Planning  and  Budget 

Division  of  Administration 

1051  N.  3rd  St. 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804 

504-342-7410 

Maine 

Maine  Department  of  Labor 
20  Union  St. 
Augusta  ME  04330 
207-289-2271 


Maryland 

Maryland  Department  of  State  Planning 
301  W.  Preston  St. 
Baltimore,  MD  21201 
410-225-4450 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  Institute  for  Social 
and  Economic  Research 
128  Thompson  Hall 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01003 
413-545-3460 

Michigan 

Department  of  Management  and  Budget 
Office  of  Revenue  and  Tax  Analysis 
P.O.  Box  30026 
Lansing  Mi  48909 
517-373-7910 

Minnesota 

State  Demographer's  Office 

Minnesota  Planning 

300  Centennial  Office  BIdg. 

658  Cedar  Street 

St.  Paul,  MN  55155 

612-296-2557 

Mississippi 

Center  for  Population  Studies 
University  of  Mississippi 
Bondurant  BIdg.  Room  3W 
University,  MS  38677 
601  -232-7288 

Missouri 

Missouri  State  Library 
600  W.  Main  Street 
P.O.  Box  387 
Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
314-751-1823 

Montana 

Montana  Department  of  Commerce 
1424  9th  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  200501 
Helena,  MT  59620-0501 
406-444-2896 

Nebraska 

Center  for  Public  Affairs  Research 
Nebraska  State  Data  Center 
Room  203  Annex  26 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha 
Omaha,  NE  68182 
402-595-231 1 

Nevada 

Nevada  State  Library 
Capitaol  Complex 
100  Stewart  St. 
Carson  City,  NV  89710 
702-687-8330 
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State  Data  Centers —con/inued 

New  Hampshire 

Office  of  State  Planning 
2  1/2  Beacon  St. 
Concord,  NH  03301 
603-271-2155 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor 
CNN  388-Jofin  Fitcfi  Plaza 
Trenton,  NJ  08625-0388 
609-984-2593 

New  Mexico 

Economic  Development  and 
Tourism  Department 
1100  St.  Francis  Dr. 
Santa  Fe,  NIVI  87503 
505-827-0300 

New  York 

New  York  Department  of 
Economic  Development 
1  Commerce  Plaza  Room  905 
99  Wastiington  Ave. 
Albany,  NY  12245 
518-474-1141 

North  Carolina 

Northi  Carolina  Office  of  State  Planning 
newest  Jones  St. 
Raleigfi,  NC  27603-8005 
919-733-4131 

North  Dakota 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Nortti  Dakota  State  University 
Morrill  Hall  Room  224 
P.O.  Box  5636 
Fargo,  ND  58105 
701  -237-8621 

Ohio 

Ofiio  Data  Users  Center 

Ohio  Department  of  Development 

RO.  Box  1001 

77  High  Street  27th  Floor 

Columbus,  OH  43266-0101 

614-466-2115 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  State  Data  Center 

Oklahoma  Department  of  Commerce 

PO.  Box  26980 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  73126-0980 

405-841-5184 


Oregon 

Center  for  Population  Research  and  Census 

Portland  State  University 

PO.  Box  751 

Portland,  OR  97207-0751 

503-725-5159 

Pennsylvania 

Institute  of  State  and  Regional  Affairs 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
777  W.  Harrisburg  Pike 
Middletown,  PA  17057 
717-948-6336 

Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board 

RO.  Box  41 119 

San  Juan,  PR  00940-9985 

809-728-4430 

Rhode  Island 

Office  of  f\/lunlcipal  Affairs 
One  Capitol  Hill 
Providence,  Rl  02908-5873 
401-277-6493 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  Budget  and  Control  Board 
Rembert  Dennis  BIdg.  Room  425 
Columbia,  SC  29201 
803-734-3780 

South  Dakota 

Business  Research  Bureau 
University  of  South  Dakota 
414  E  Clark 
Vermillion,  SD  57069 
605-677-5287 

Tennessee 

State  Planning  Office 
500  Charlotte  Ave.  Suite  307 
Nashville,  TN  37243-0001 
615-741-1676 

Texas 

Texas  Department  of  Commerce 
RO.  Box  12728 
Capitol  Station 
Austin,  TX  78711 
512-320-9667 

Utah 

Office  of  Planning  and  Budget 
State  Capitol  Room  116 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84114 
801-538-1571 

Vermont 

Vermont  Department  of  Libraries 
109  State  Street 
Montpelier,  VT  05609 
802-828-3261 
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state  Data  Centers — continued 

virgin  Islands 

University  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

Eastern  Caribbean  Center 

No.  2  John  Brewer's  Bay 

Charlotte  Amalie, 

St.  Thomas,  VI  00802 

809-776-9200 

Virginia 

Virginia  Employment  Commission 
700  East  Main  Street 
Richmond,  VA  23219 
804-786-8308 

Washington 

Office  of  Financial  Management 
450  Insurance  BIdg. 
60X43113 

Olympia,WA  98504-31 13 
206-586-2504 

West  Virginia 

Governor's  Office  of  Community  and 

Industrial  Development 

Capitol  Complex 

BIdg.  6,  Room  553 

Charleston,  WV  25305 

304-558-4010 

Wisconsin 

Demographic  Services  Center 
101  E.Wilson  St.,  6th  Floor 
P.O.  Box  7868 
Madison,  Wl  53707-7868 
608-266-1927 

Wyoming 

Department  of  Administration  and  Fiscal  Control 

Research  and  Statistics  Division 

Emerson  Building  327E 

Cheyenne,  WY  82002-0060 

307-777-7504 

Business  and  Industry  Data 
Centers  (BIDC's) 

An  outgrowth  of  the  State  Data  Center  Program, 
BIDC's  can  provide  an  enormous  amount  of 
statistical  information  for  the  small  business 
owner,  or  potential  owner  These  organizations 
can  answer  many  questions  new  or  existing 
businesses  have  about  products,  service,  or 
location.  Using  economic  data  from  the  Census 
Bureau  and  other  sources,  BIDC's  can  provide 
statistical  information  to  help  reduce  the  risks. 
Currently,  23  States  have  joined  the  program 
since  it  began  in  1987. 

Arizona 

(same  as  SDC  above) 


Connecticut 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

Delaware 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

Florida 

Florida  Department  of  Commerce 
107  West  Gaines  Street 
315  Collins  Building 
Tallahassee  FL  32399-2000 
904-487-2971 

Indiana 

Indiana  Business  Research  Center 
801  W.  Michigan,  B.S.  4015 
Indianapolis  IN  46202-5151 
317-274-2205 

Kentucky 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

Maryland 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

Massachusetts 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  State  Demographer's  Office 

Minnesota  Planning 

300  Centennial  Office  Building 

658  Cedar  Street 

St.  Paul,  MN  55155 

612-297-3255 

Mississippi 

Division  ol  Research  and  Information  Systems 

Department  of  Economic  and 

Community  Development 

PO.  Box  849 

Jackson,  MS  39205 

601-359-2674 
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B\DC's— continued 

Missouri 

Missouri  Small  Business  Development  Centers 
300  University  Place 
Columbia,  MO  6521 1 
314-882-0344 

Montana 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

New  Jersey 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

New  Mexico 

Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research 

University  of  New  Mexico 

1920LomasNE 

Albuquerque,  NM  87131 

505-277-2216 

New  York 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

North  Carolina 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

Ohio 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

Oklahoma 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

Pennsylvania 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

Utah 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

Washington 

(same  as  SDC  above) 

West  Virginia 

Center  for  Economic  Research) 

West  Virginia  University 

323  Business  and  Economics  BIdg. 

Morgantown,  WV  26506-6025 

304-293-7832 

Wisconsin 

Applied  Population  Laboratory 
Department  of  Rural  Sociology 
University  of  Wisconsin 
1450  Linden  Dr.  Room  316 
Madison,  Wl  53706 
608-265-3044 


Census  Information 
Center  Program 

Tfiis  is  a  cooperative  program  between  the 
Census  Bureau  and  five  national,  minority,  non- 
profit organizations  to  make  census  informa- 
tion available  to  tfie  participating  organizations 
for  analysis  and  policy  planning  and  for  furttier 
dissemination  througti  a  network  of  regional  and 
local  affiliates. 

Asian  American  Health  Forum,  Inc. 

116  New  Montgomery,  Suite  531 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
415-541-0866 

IndianNet  Information  Center 

Henderson  State  University 
11 00  Henderson  Street 
Arkadelpfiia,  AR  71923 
501  -246-551 1  ext.  3292 

National  Council  of  La  Raza 

810  First  Street,  NE 

Suite  300 

Wastiington,  DC  20002-4205 

202-289-1380 

National  Urban  League 

1111  14tfi  Street,  NW 
6th  Floor 

Washington,  DC  20005 
202-898-1604 

Southwest  Voter  Research  Institute 

403  E.  Commerce 
San  Antonio.  TX  78205 
210-222-8014 
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1990 
Census 
Numbers 
Are  Here! 

Read  Census  and  You!  We  can 
help  get  1990  census  numbers 
into  your  hands! 


Data  from  the  1990  census  are  available  now,  and 
analysts  are  using  them  to  assess  trends,  explore  new 
markets,  and  anticipate  opportunities. 

Learn  about  these  numbers  in  Census  and  You,  the 
Census  Bureau's  own  newsletter.  Each  issue  is  chock 
full  of  news  about - 

■  1990  census  data.  How  soon  will  the  demographic 
data  be  available?  And  the  riches  of  the  sample 
data  income,  education,  household  composition,  etc.' 


State,  county,  and  city  statistics  from 
the  economic  censuses.  Find  out  where 
business  is  booming  and  what 
businesses  are  booming! 

■  Local  information  sources- 
why  call  DC? 


■   Data  on  compact  discs  for  the 
microcomputer  user. 

Online  data  just  a  phone  call  away! 


A  yearly  subscription  to  Census  and  You  costs  just 
$21  (or  $26.25  for  foreign  mailing) — an  inexpensive 
way  to  spot  the  trends  before  they  become  cliches. 

To  subscribe,  call  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office  at  202-783-3238  and  charge  to  your  VISA. 
MasterCard,  or  GPO  deposit  account.  Use  the  code 
"DUN."  Or  use  the  order  form  below  and  return  u 
with  a  check  made  payable  to  the  Supenntendenl 
of  Documents. 


Superintendent  of  Documents  Subscriptions  Order  Form 


Charge  your  order. 
It's  Easy! 


Cj  yes,  enter  my  subscriplK)n(s)  as  follows:  To  fax  your  orders  (202)  512-2233 

Census  and  You.  List  identification  DUN.  $21  ($26.25  for  foreign  mailing). 


The  total  cost  of  my  order  is  $_ 


Prices  include  regular  domestic  postage  and  handling  and  are  subject  to  change. 


(Company  or  PLTional  Name) 


(Additional  addrcss/allcniion  hnc) 


(Slrccl  address) 


(City.  Slalc.ZIP  Code) 


(Daytime  phone  includmg  area  code) 


(Plcise  ivpf.irprmi) 


(Purchase  Order  No)  ^^^  ^„ 

Ma>  we  maite  your  name/wMrcss  available  to  other  mailers?  [^   [^ 


Please  Choose  Method  of  Payment: 

I  I  Check  Payable  to  ihe  Supenntendenl  nl  Documents 
□  GPO  Deposit  Account  |  |  |  !  |  |  |  |  -  □ 
I     I    VISA  or  MasterCard  Account 


1  M   1   1   1   1   1  1   i  M 

■edit 

card  t 

■xpiral 

lond.itcl 

Thank  you  for 
your  order! 

^m(c, 

( Aulhori/ing  Signature) 

Mail  To:    New  Orders.  Superintendent  of  Documents 
PO.  Box  3719.M.  Pittsburgh.  PA  1.52.50-79.54 
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Testimony  of  Dr.  William  £.  Trueheart 

President,  Bryant  College 

October  1995 


Good  morning,  Chainnan  ManzuUo  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  Dr. 
William  Trueheart,  President  of  Bryant  College  in  SmithSeld,  Rhode  Island.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  again  to  discuss  Bryant  College's 
International  Trade  Data  Network  (TTDN).  As  you  may  remember,  I  appeared  before 
you  in  June  to  discuss  Bryant  College's  path-breaking  initiatives  in  international  trade. 

This  morning  at  the  Subcommittee's  request,  I  have  brought  colleagues  from 
Bryant  College  to  demonstrate  the  International  Trade  Data  Network  system  for  you. 
(Dr.  Tan  Segovis,  Director  of  CIBED,  Ray  Fogarty,  Director  of  the  EAC,  and  Carl 
Anderson,  Director  of  the  HUN). 

Bryant  College  has  long  provided  business  assistance  through  its  Center  for 
International  Business  and  Economic  Development  (CIBED).  The  International  Trade 
Data  Network  you  will  see  today  was  created  by  our  Export  Assistance  Center,  which 
was  established  in  1988  to  assist  companies  to  enter,  expand  and  succeed  in  global 
markets. 

The  ITDN  is  an  extraordinarily  rich  data  resource  for  business  firms  because  it 
provides  timely,  detailed  market  intelligence  so  essential  for  attaining  and  maintaining 
competitive  advantage  in  world  markets.  The  ITDN's  overarching  mission  is  to  collect 
international  trade  information  from  public  and  private  sources;  to  synthesize  these  data 
and  array  these  data  in  easily  accessible  formats  to  permit  maximum  dissemination. 

The  ITDN  collects  information  from  many  information  partners,  including  the  US 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Census,  Agriculture,  Labor,  Defense,  other  Federal  govern- 
ment information  sources  and  private  sources.  Bryant  College  offers  this  service  at  low 
cost  in  order  to  encourage  and  stimulate  small  and  medium-sized  companies  to  export 
their  products  globally.  The  system  is  a  Windows-based  computer  software  program  that 
permits  users  to  effortlessly  pinpoint  its  specific  database  information  with  little  or  no 
training.  The  software,  and  its  accompanying  data  sets,  respond  almost  instantaneously 
to  inquiries  about  countries,  products,  services,  contacts,  trade  leads,  procedures  and 
other  valuable  trade  data  throughout  the  world. 

ITDN  lead  sites  may  be  housed  in  state  or  regional  US  Small  Business  Adminis- 
ttation  ofiBces,  regional  US  Department  of  Commerce  oflBces,  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers,  state  economic  development  or  trade  ofiBces,  academic  institutions  and 
libraries,  trade  organizations  and  private  or  publicly  held  corporations  with  programs  that 
focus  on  trade  assistance.  These  state,  federal,  and  private  partners  use  the  ITDN  as  a 
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component  of  the  many  trade  services  they  ofiFer  such  as  trade  missions,  consulting, 
training,  financing  and  trade  shows. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  the  ITDN's  trade  information  is  the  success  of  the  Rome 
Packing  Company,  in  Smithfield.  Rhode  Island.  Rome  Packing  is  a  specialty  seafood 
salad  producer.  Mr.  Albert  LaGrecca,  CEO  and  President,  visited  Bryant's  ITDN  "Hub" 
site  four  years  ago  to  explore  export  opportunities.    At  the  time,  Mr.  LaGrecca  held 
small  hope  that  his  product  could  be  exported  outside  of  New  England.  However,  after 
carefiil  and  meticulous  research  conducted  through  the  ITDN,  he  decided  to  send  product 
samples  to  select  companies  in  Canada.  Ultimately,  Mr.  LaGrecca  concluded  the  first  of 
many  international  sales  in  Canada,  and  later  Italy. 

Rome  Packing's  sales  have  grown  fi^om  $1.2  to  $5  million  dollars  annually  in  the 
short  period  since  that  initial  sale.  As  a  result  of  this  success,  Mr.  LaGrecca  has  installed 
the  ITDN  on  his  company's  computer  system,  and  is  actively  pursuing  other  export 
opportunities  in  global  markets. 

I  am  hear  this  morning  because  I  believe  Rome  Packing's  success  can  be  repli- 
cated throughout  our  country's  small  business  community.  At  present,  the  ITDN  is 
established  in  20  states  and  100  sites  nationwide,  serving  an  estimated  60.000  businesses 
annually. 

It  should  be  in  every  state,  providing  its  competitive  advantage  to  all  US  compa- 
nies. In  my  opinion,  growth  in  exports  will  be  the  single  most  important  mechanism  for 
job  creation  in  the  US  during  the  next  four  years.  The  ITDN  is  a  proven  and  valuable 
tool  for  stimulating  export,  and  for  arming  our  countrv's  businesses  for  successfiil 
competition  and  growth  in  global  export  markets. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  Carl  Anderson,  Director  of  the  ITDN,  who  together 
with  Ray  Fogarty,  Director  of  the  Export  Assistance  Center,  developed  the  ITDN  and  its 
network  of  information  resources  and  users.  Carl  will  demonstrate  the  ITDN  for  you. 
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i  COLLEGE 


Raymond  W.  Fogarty 

Director 

Rhode  Island  Export  Assistance  Center 


1 150  Douglas  Pike.  Smithfield,  RI  02917-1284 
Office:  401-232-6407    FAX;  401-232-6416 
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Satellite  Sites:  10/10/95 


Alabama 

Nisa  Miranda,  Director 

Alabama  International  Trade  Center 

P  0^  Box  870396 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama  35487-0396 

Phone:  (205)  348-7621 

Fax:  (205)  348-6974 

E-mail:  rbeck@aitc  cba  ua  edu. 

Status  Existing  Lead  Site 

California 

Gladys  Moreau,  Director 
Export  SBDC 

110  East  9th  Street,  Suite  A669 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90079 
Phone:  (213)892-1112 
Fax,  (213)892-8232 
Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

Heather  Wicka 

Export  SBDC 

300  Esplanade  Suite  1010 

Oxnard,  CA 

Status  Existing  Subcenter 

El  Monte  Outreach  Center 
10501  Valley  Boulevard,  Suite  106 
El  Monte,  CA  91731 
Status  Existing  Subcenter 

James  W  Mied  Reg  Automation  Coor, 

US  Department  of  Commerce 

250  Montgomery  Street,  14th  floor 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Phone  (415)7005-2303 

Fax    (415)705-2299 

Status    Contract  Pending  10  sites 


Colorado 

Michael  Lenzini,  Director 
Small  Business  International  Dev  Center 
Front  Range  Community  College 
3645  West  11 2th  Street 
Westminster,  Colorado  80030 
Phone  (303)460-1032 
Fax  (303)469-7143 
Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

Connecticut 

John  P.  O'Connor,  State  Director 

Connecticut  SBDC       -i- 

U-94,  Mansfield  Building 

2  Bourn  Place  MTS 

University  of  Connecticut 

Storrs,  CT  06269-5094 

Phone  (203)486-4135 

Fax:  (203)486-1576 

E-mail:  oconnor@ct.sbdc  uconn.edu 

sotiris@ct. sbdc  uconn  edu 
Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

Andy  Hammerl,  Director 

Department  of  Economic  Development 

865  Brook  Street 

Rocky  Hill,  CT  06067 

Phone:  (203)  258-4243 

E-Mail:  karnesnb@netcom  com. 

Status  Existing  Subcenter 

Joe  Pishtey 

Bank  of  Boston  Connecticut 

100  Pearl  Street 

Fifth  Floor 

Hartford,  CT  06103 
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Phone:  (203)  727-6561 
Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Georgia 

Carlos  Mantel,  Deputy  Commissioner 

Georgia  Dept.  of  Industry,  Trade  & 

Tourism 

285  Peachtree  Center  Avenue 

Atlanta,  GA  30303-1232 

Phone:  (404)  656-2680 

Fax:  (404)  656-3567 

Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

(Pending  36  Subcenters  with  the  Georgia 

Dept.  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education) 

Iowa 

Ronald  A.  Manning,  State  Director 

Robert  M.  Parker,  Asst.  State  Director 

Iowa  Small  Business  Dev  Center 

1 37  Lynn 

Ames,  Iowa    50010 

Phone:  (515)  292 -635 1^ 

Fax:  (515)2^2-0020 

Email:  rmp@iastate.edu 

Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

The  following  Iowa  licenses  are  in  the 
name  of  Robert  M.  Parker,  and  will  be 
assigned  and  used  by: 

Ron  Helms,  Director 

Iowa  Western  Community  College 

2700  College  Road 

Box4C 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  51502 

Phone:  (712)325-3260 

Fax:  (712)325-3408 

E-mail:  76756.1 71  @compuserve  com 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Lyie  Bowlin,  Director 

University  of  Northern  Iowa  SBDC 

Suite  5,  Business  Building 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  50614-0120 

Phone:(319)273-2696 

Fax:  (319)273-6830 

E-mail:  76756.170@compuserve.com 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Jim  Anderson,  Director 

Kirkwood  Community  College  SBDC 

2901  Tenth  Avenue 

Marion,  Iowa  52302 

Phone:  (319)377-8256 

Fax:  (319)377-5667 

E-mail:  76756  1 57@compuserve.com 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Jon  Ryan,  Director 

Eastern  Iowa  SBDC  &  Davenport  Chamber 

of  Commerce 

Eastern  Iowa  Community  College 

304  West  Second  Street 

Davenport,  Iowa  52801 

Phone:  (319)322-4499 

Fax:  (319)322-8241 

E-mail:  76756.143@compuserve.com 

Status  Existing  Subcenter 

Charles  Tonn,  Director 

Northeast  Iowa  SBDC  &  Dubuque 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

770  Town  Clock  Plaza 

Dubuque,  Iowa  52001 

Phone:  (319)588-3350 

Fax:  (319)557-1591 

E-mail:  76756  161  ©CompuServe  com 

Status  Existing  Subcenter 

Iowa  SBDC  for  Lee  County  Extension 

Office 

416  Mam  Street 

Donellson,  Iowa  52625 

Phone:  (319)835-5116 

E-mail:  76712.3236@compuserve  com 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

John  Beneke,  Director 
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Iowa  Lakes  Community  College  SBDC, 

Gateway  North  Shopping  Center, 

Highway  71  North 

Spencer,  Iowa  51301 

Phone:  (712)262^213 

Fax:  (712)262-4047 

E-mail  76756  147@compuserve.com 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Bryan  Ziegler,  Director 

Indian  Hills  Community  College  SBDC, 

525  Grandview  Avenue 

Ottumwa,  Iowa  52501 

Phone:  (515)683-5127 

Fax  (515)683-5263 

E-mail:  76756. 145@compuserve  com 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Paul  Havick,  Director 

Southwestern  Community  College  SBDC 

1501  West  Townline  Road 

Creston,  Iowa  50801 

Phone  (515)782^161 

Fax  (515)782^164 

E-mail:  76756  165@compuserve  com 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Lori  Harmening-Webb,  Director 

Des  Moines  Area  Community  College 

SBDC 

P  0   Box  204 

Audubon,  Iowa  50025 

Phone:  (712)563-2623 

Fax  (712)  563-2301 

E-mail:  76756  136@compuserve  com 

Status  Existing  Subcenter 

Richard  Petersen,  Director 

North  Area  Iowa  Community  College 

SBDC 

500  College  Drive 

Mason  City,  Iowa  50401 

Phone  (515)421-4342 

Fax  (515)423-0931 

E-mail:  76756. 163@compuserve  com 


Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Paul  Heath,  Director 

University  of  Iowa  SBDC 

108  Pappajohn  Bus.  Admin  Bldg 

Suite  SI 60 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  52242-1000 

Phone:  (319)335-3742 

Fax:  (319)335-1956 

E-mail  76756  166@compuserve.com 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Steve  Carter,  Director 

Iowa  State  University  SBDC 

1 37  Lynn  Avenue 

Ames,  Iowa  50014 

Phone:  (515)292-6351 

Fax:  (515)292-0020 

E-mail:  76756. 1 51  @compuserve  com 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Massachusetts 

Laura  Howard,  Int'l  Trade  Resource  Mgr 

SBDC  University  of  Mass. 

School  of  Management,  Room  205 

Amherst,  MA  01003 

Phone  (413)545-6301 

Fax     (413)545-1273 

Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

Cheryl  Bednank 

SBDC  SE  Mass  Regional  Office 

200  Pocasset  Street,  P  O.Box  2785 

Fall  River,  MA  02722 

Phone, (508) 673-9783 

Fax      (508)674-1929 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Paula  Murphy 

MA  Export  Center 

World  Trade  Center,  Suite  315 

Boston,  MA    02210 

Phone:  (617)478^133 

Fax:  (617)478-4135 
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status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Ben  L  Moyer 

Bank  of  Boston 

International  Trade  &  Banking  Services 

1 00  Federal  Street 

Boston,  MA  02110 

Phone  (617)434-2012 

Fax:  (617)434-3957 

Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

Missouri 

JohnE  Cleek,  Ph  D 

University  of  Kansas  City  -  Missouri 

Center  for  International  Business 

Bloch  School  of  Business 

5100  Cherry  Street,  Room  217 

Kansas  City,  MO  64110 

Phone:  (816)  235-2328 

Fax:  (913)631-4742 

E-mail:  johnecleek(gaol.com 

Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

New  Hampshire 

Denise  Speechley,  Info  Data  Coord 
N  H  Dept  of  Resources  &  Econ.Dev. 
601  Spaulding  Turnpike  #29 
Portsmouth,  NH  03801  2833 
Phone:  (603)  334-6074 
Fax     (603)334-6110 
Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

NH  Small  Business  Development  Center 

Blake  House 

Keene  State  College 

Keene,  NH 

Phone  (603)  358-2602 

Status  Existing  Subcenter 

NH  Small  Business  Development  Center 
1000  Elm  Street,  8th  Floor 
Manchester,  NH 
Phone:  (603)  624-2000 


Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

NH  Small  Business  Development  Center 

Center  for  Economic  Development 

1  Indian  Head  Plaza 

Nashua,  NH 

Phone:(603)886-1233 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

NH  Small  Business  Development  Center 

141  Main  Street 

Littleton,  NH 

Phone:  (603)444-1053 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

NH  Small  Business  Development  Center 

Hyde  Hall 

Plymouth  State  College 

Plymouth,  NH 

Phone:  (603)  535-2523 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

New  Jersey 

Richard  Meisenbacher,  Director 

International  Trade 

Jeannie  Freis,  Assistant  Director 

New  Jersey  SBDC 

Rutgers  Campus  at  Newark 

Ackerson  Hall,  3rd  Floor 

180  University  Avenue 

Newark,  NJ  07102 

Phone:  (201)648-5950 

Fax  (201)648-1110 

E-mail:  jfreis(gandromeda  rutgers  edu 

Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

Herb  Spiegel 

SBDC  at  Mercer  Community  College 

1 200  Old  Trenton  Road 

Trenton,  NJ  08690 

Phone  (609)  586-4800 

Fax:  (609)  890-6338 

E-mail:  regina1211@aol  com 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 
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Smithfield  High  School 
90  Pleasant  View  Avenue 
Esmond,  Rl  02917 
Phone:  (401)949-2050 
Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Fleet  Bank 

1 1 1  Westminster  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02903  2305 
Phone  (401)278-5703 
Fax:    (401)278-5704 
Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

Hospital  Trust 
1  Hospital  Trust  Plaza 
Providence,  Rl  02903 
Phone:  (401)278-7827 
Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Texas 

Sara  C  Jackson,  Director 
UTSA  International  Trade  Center 
South  Texas  Border  SBDC 
1222  North  Main,  Suite  450 
San  Antonio,  TX  78212 
Phone:  (210)558-2470 
Fax:  (210)558-2464 
Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

Vermont 


Phone:(802)728-9101 
Fax:  (802)  728-3026 
Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Virginia 

Hank  Kim,  Systems  Analyst 
Longw^ood  SBDC 
Longwood  College 
Farmville,  VA  23901 
Phone:  (804)  395-2086 
Fax:  (804)  395-2359 
Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

World  Trade  Group 

Virginia  Department  of  Economic 

Development 

Richmond,  VA 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

SBDC  of  Hampton  Roads,  Inc. 

Norfolk,  VA 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

SBDC  James  Madison  University 

Harrisonburg,  VA 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

New  River  Valley  SBDC 

Blacksburg,  VA 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

I  \docs\itdnsite  doc 


Tom  Myers,  Director,  International  Trade 
Vermont  Dept  of  Economic  Development 
109  State  Street 
Montpelier,  VT  05609 
Phone  (802)  828-3637 
Fax:  (802)  828-3258 
Status  Existing  Lead  Site 
Donald  Kelpinski,  State  Director 
Vermont  State  Colleges  SBDC 
Vermont  Technical  College 
PO  Box  422 
Randolph,  VT  05060 
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Melody  Irvin,  Director 

Bergen  Community  College  SBDC 

400  Paramus  Road 

Paramus,  NJ  07652 

Phone:(201)447-7841 

Fax:  (201 )  447-7495 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Donald  H  Rainear,  Director 

Office  of  International  Business 

Development 

Delaware  River  Port  Authority 

Bridge  Plaza 

Camden,  NJ  08101 

Phone:  (609)  963-6420 

Fax:  (609)964-8106 

Status:  Contract  Pending 

New  York 

Thomas  J  Morley,  Director 
New  York  State  SBDC 
Rockland  Community  College 
145  College  Road 
Suffern,  NY  10901-3699 
Phone:  (914)356-0370 
Fax:  (914)  356-0381 
Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

Pennsylvania 

Debra  Lenker,  Mgmt  Technician 

Office  of  International  Development 

464  Forum  Building 

Harnsburg,  PA  17120 

Phone:  (717)787-7190 

Fax:  (717)234-4560 

Status:  Existing  Lead  Site 

Tina  Weyant,  Manager 
Export  Development  Program 
Capitol  Region  SBDC 
Kutztown  University 
University  Center  at  Harrisburg 
2986  North  Second  Street 


Harrisburg,  PA  17110 

Phone:(717)233-3120 

Fax:(717)233-3181 

E-mail:  weyant@kutztown.edu 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Rhode  Island 

Carl  Anderson,  Director  ITDN 
Rl  Export  Assistance  Center 
Bryant  College 
1150  Douglas  Pike 
Smithfield,  Rl  02917-1284 
Phone  (401)232-6407 
Fax:  (401)232-6416 
Status:  Hub  Site 

Maureen  Mezei,  State  Trade  Director 

Rl  Economic  Development  Corporation 

7  Jackson  Walkway 

Providence,  Rl  02903 

Phone:  (401)277-2601 

Fax:    (401)277-2102 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Joseph  Loddo,  District  Director 
Small  Business  Administration 
380  Westminster 
Providence,  Rl  02903 
Phone:  (401)528-4580 
Fax:  (401)528-4539 
Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Janet  White 

Greater  Providence  Chamber  of 

Commerce 

30  Exchange  Terrace 

Providence,  Rl  02903 

Phone:  (401)521-5000 

Status:  Existing  Subcenter 

Johnson  &  Wales  University 

Graduate  School 

334  Westminster  Street 

Providence,  Rl  02903 

Status  Existing  Subcenter 
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ITDN  Demonstration:  Questions  and  Answers 


[01]  What  is  the  International  Trade  Data  Network  (ITDN)? 

The  International  Trade  Data  Network  is  a  non-profit,  data  multiplier  that  provides  the  business 
community  with  the  timely,  detailed  market  intelligence  needed  to  become  competitive  in  the 
global  arena.  The  primary  mission  of  the  ITDN  is  to  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  trade 
information  through  resource  sharing  as  opposed  to  resource  ownership.  This  has  been  achieved 
by  establishing  parmership  arrangements  with  both  the  public  and  private  sector  organizations. 

[02]  How  did  the  ITDN  come  into  existence? 

In  1987,  the  US  Small  Business  Administration  established  an  International  Trade  Task  Force 
comprised  of  members  of  the  government,  corporate,  academic  and  private  community.  Its 
primary  focus  was  to  identify  how  companies  could  enter  into,  or  expand  upon,  markets  in  the 
global  arena.  The  Rl  Export  Assistance  Center  at  Bryant  College  and  the  International  Trade 
Data  Network  are  the  result  of  those  endeavors. 

[03]  How  does  the  ITDN  operate? 

The  ITDN  "Hub"  is  physically  located  in  the  RI  Export  Assistance  Center  within  the  Center  for 
International  Business  and  Economic  Development  at  Bryant  College.  It  is  here  that  all  data 
collection,  processing,  data  entry  and  distribution  takes  place.  Each  state,  that  is  part  of  the 
network,  has  a  lead  site  and  one  or  more  "satellite"  sites.  The  lead  site  is  manager  of  the  ITDN 
for  that  state  and  is  the  primary  contact  for  network  information  resources  and  distribution.  All 
these  sites  are  fiilly  fimctional,  independent  duplicates  of  the  ITDN  "Hub." 

ITDN  lead  sites  may  be  housed  in  state  or  regional  US  Small  Business  Administration  offices, 
regional  US  Department  of  Commerce  offices,  Small  Business  Development  Centers,  state 
economic  development  agencies,  state  trade  offices,  academic  institutions,  libraries,  trade 
associations,  or  corporations  with  programs  that  focus  on  trade  assistance.  These  state,  federal 
and  private  partners  use  the  ITDN  as  a  component  of  the  many  trade  service  they  offer  such  as 
trade  missions,,  consulting,  training  programs,  financing  and  trade  shows. 

[04]  What  are  some  of  the  sources  of  ITDN  information? 

Some  of  the  ITDN  data  providers,  in  no  particular  order  are  listed  below: 

US  Department  of  Commerce  Trade  Opportunity  Program 
International  Trade  Administration,  National  Trade  Data  Bank 
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us  Department  of  Agriculture 

US  Department  of  State 

US  Department  of  Defense 

US  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

US  Department  of  the  Census 

US  Small  Business  Administration 

US  Overseas  Security  Coimcil 

US  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

White  House  Press 

World  Trade  Center 

Urban  Institute 

MISER 

[05]  What  is  the  difTerence  between  ITDN  for  Windows  and  the  National  Trade  DataBank 
(NTDB)? 

The  National  Trade  DataBank  is  a  text  retrieval  system  as  opposed  to  the  ITDN  which  is 
database  oriented.  By  being  database  oriented,  users  can  hone  in  on  specific  reports  or 
information  with  little  or  no  effort. 

ITDN  software  is  based  upon  the  dBase  file  format  and  language  which  is  not  only  an  industry 
standard,  but  a  global  one  as  well.  This  makes  data  exchange  simpler  between  the  ITDN  and 
overseas  information  groups. 

ITDN  software  is  Windows  based,  which  means  the  software  is  compatible  with  80%+  of  the 
personal  computers  that  now  exist  in  companies,  agencies,  educational  facilities,  and  home 
offices.  Windows  based  software  requires  little  in  the  way  of  training  and  is  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  GUI  (graphical  user  interface)  to  which  computer  users  have  become 
accustomed.  As  multimedia  becomes  more  prevalent  on  the  desktop,  ITDN  will  take  advantage 
of  those  capabilities  as  well. 

[06]  Is  the  ITDN  a  NTDB  competitive  product  or  a  duplication  of  effort? 

No.  The  ITDN  actually  consists  of  2  parts: 

a)  ITDN  for  Windows  software,  and 

b)  the  ITDN  network 

ITDN  for  Windows  software  is  designed  to  help  facilitate  the  distribution  of  publicly  funded, 
government  information  in  such  a  way  that  users  of  the  product  need  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
computers  and  database  search  methodology.  Individuals  do  not  have  to  be  trained  in  or  have  an 
understanding  of  Boolean  logic.  ITDN  software  is  not  intended  to  compete  or  duplicate  NTDB 
efforts.  It  is  a  complementary  product  that  presents  trade  information  in  a  different,  globally 
compatible  format. 
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The  ITDN  also  functions  as  a  network  of  state  and  federal  agencies,  educational  institutions, 
trade  associations,  etc.  who  are  interested  in  distribution  of  trade  information  and  sharing  limited 
trade  resources.  ITDN  is  a  grass  roots  group  which  meets  periodically  to  discuss  trade 
development  in  their  respective  areas/states  and  plans  for  future  development  and  enhancements 
to  ITDN  software. 

[07]  How  does  a  business  person  obtain  ITDN  information? 

ITDN  information  is  accessible  in  a  number  of  different  ways  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the 
user: 

a)  CD  ROM, 

b)  floppy  disk 

c)  hard  copy 

d)  bbs  file  downloads 

e)  on-line,  real  time  access  (planned  Y/E  '95) 
f)fax 

[08]  Do  companies  or  users  have  to  be  connected  via  phone  line  to  the  ITDN  "Hub"  in 
order  to  access  information? 

No.  Users  of  ITDN  software  can  have  the  complete  system  running  on  their  own  PC's  hard  disk, 
CD  ROM  player,  or  corporate  server.  The  only  time  that  users  need  to  connect  to  the  ITDN 
"Hub"  is  to  retrieve  daily  updates,  such  as  trade  leads,  which  takes  about  3-5  minutes  on  a  daily 
basis.  This  keeps  telecommunications  costs  to  a  minimum. 

[09]  Is  or  will  the  ITDN  be  available  on  the  Internet? 

ITDN  maintains  a  home  page  on  the  Internet  and  will  probably  post  time  sensitive  information 
there.  ITDN  also  plans  to  full  have  access  available  through  Internet  addresses  for  individuals 
and  companies  who  find  this  more  convenient.  At  present,  however,  the  Internet  is  not  the  best 
available  vehicle  for  ITDN  software  and  databases.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this: 

a)  Internet  speed  is  not  sufficient  for  real-time  database  queries, 

b)  On  the  east  coast,  Internet  slows  to  a  crawl  as  western  time  zones  come  on-line  (at 
times,  many  sites  are  not  even  accessible), 

c)  ITDN  software  is  Windows  based,  not  HTML  (Internet  Hypertext  Markup  Language), 

d)  the  Internet  can  be  costly  as  opposed  to  having  information  available  locally  on  a  CD 
ROM, 

e)  the  Internet  requires  training,  which  is  not  the  case  with  ITDN  for  Windows  software. 
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[10]  If  this  is  the  case,  what  is  the  difference  between  Internet  on-line  access  and  ITDN  real- 
time access? 

The  ITDN  on-line  system  will  be  a  remote  access  system.  When  users  dial  in,  they  are  dialing 
directly  into  ITDN  servers  and  become  part  of  the  local  area  network.  Users  will  have  a  choice 
of  analog  phone  lines  (like  those  found  in  most  homes)  or  ISDN  service.  Frame  relay  will  be 
added  when  widely  available.  Since  calls  are  not  being  routed  anywhere,  speed  is  greatly 
enhanced  and  connections  are  greatly  improved. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  a  system  geared  toward  business  use,  where  speed  and  ease  of 
information  retrieval  is  of  great  importance.  Also,  training  costs  are  minimized  since  users  do 
not  have  to  learn  how  to  navigate  the  Internet  or  deal  with  its  idiosyncrasies.  The  connection 
software  for  ITDN  dial-in  access  is  built  into  Windows  95®. 

[11]  As  a  member  of  the  ITDN,  what  can  one  expect? 

a)  unlimited  access  to  ITDN  Bulletin  Board  email  and  files, 

b)  daily  trade  leads,  exchange  rates,  etc.  and  weekly  database  updates, 

c)  free  technical  support,  free  hardware  planning 

d)  free  software  upgrades 

e)  free  CD  ROM  data  updates 

f)  unlimited  access  to  the  ITDN  real-time  system  (planned) 

g)  free  training 

[12]  Is  ITDN  software  "network"  ready  (LAN  -  local  area  networkAVAN  -  wide  area 
network)? 

Yes.  Out  of  the  package,  ITDN  software  is  fully  network  ready  with  automatic  file/record 
locking  and  simultaneous  multi-user  access.  It  is  compatible  with  almost  all  the  major  network 
operating  systems  (NOS)  on  the  market  today  including: 

Banyan  Vines  5.5  IBM  OS/2  LAN  Server  4.0 

Novell  Personal  Netware  Novell  Netware  3.11,3.12,4.1 

Microsoft  LAN  Manager  2.2  Lantastic  6.0 

Windows  for  Workgroups  3.11  Windows  NT  Server  3.5 

[13]  Are  there  any  user  count  restrictions  for  a  site  license  of  ITDN  software? 

No.  A  site  license  is  just  that  -  unlimited  number  of  users.  There  are  no  LAN  "keys", 
restrictions,  or  counters  built  into  the  software 
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[14]  What  are  some  of  the  features  that  make  ITDN  for  Windows  unique? 


■raClWW^mabws"  '" 

Windows/Windows  95 

Yes 

Object  Orientated  (GUI) 

Yes 

Multi-Language  Support 

Yes 

Output  to  Fax  Modem 

Yes 

dBase  File  Format 

Yes 

Readable  by  Other  Software 

Yes 

Daily  Trade  Leads 

Yes 

Trade  Lead  Matching 

Yes 

Current  Exchange  Rates 

Yes 

Current  Travel  Information 

Yes 

Table  Manipulation 

Yes 

Tables  Easy  to  Read 

Yes 

Full  Multimedia  Support 

Yes 

True  ASCII  Output 

Yes 

Full  Laser  Printer  Support 

Yes 

True  Type  Compatible 

Yes 

OLE/DDE  Support 

Yes 
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UDN  -  The  Future 


As  mentioned  earlier,  we  would  like  to  expand  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  the 
International  Trade  Data  Network  to  the  small  business  community.  At  present,  the  ITDN  exists 
in  20  states,  approximately  100  sites  nationwide,  and  services  an  estimated  60,000  businesses 
amiually.  It  is  our  goal  to  see  the  system  placed  in  every  state  in  the  nation  so  that  all  companies 
will  have  equsd  and  unrestricted  access  to  the  ITDN  program. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  we  need  to  expand  the  ITDN's  capacity  to  serve  all  50  states  and  their 
multiple  site  locations.  To  do  this,  we  need  to  implement  the  latest  data  technologies  and 
increase  communication  through  the  iimovative  use  of  modem  telecommunications  equipment 
and  networks.  With  this  investment,  the  ITDN  will  be  able  to  offer  low  cost,  on-line,  real  time 
access  to  all  potential  business  users.  In  addition,  we  could  have  sufficient  personnel  to  provide 
continued,  quality,  technical  support  to  sites  with  limited  in-house  resources.  Also,  we  can  assist 
small  and  medium  sized  businesses  in  understanding  how  to  use  this  trade  information  to  be 
competitive  in  foreign  markets. 

In  essence,  we  will  create  an  advanced  telecommunications  export  assistance  program  which 
builds  upon  the  established  performance  of  the  ITDN.  As  with  the  ITDN,  it  will  draw  upon  the 
best  strengths  of  its  network  partners  within  the  private,  government  and  academic  sectors.  With 
your  support,  we  can  turn  this  goal  into  reality.  This  would  be  a  major  step  in  helping  US 
businesses  become  globally  competitive. 

Thank  you  Chairman  Manzullo  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
and  demonstrate  the  ITDN  here  today.  We  will  be  available  after  the  hearing  ends  to 
demonstrate  the  ITDN  and  answer  any  fijrther  questions  that  you  or  any  individual  may  have. 


20-279  0-96-7 
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BRYANT  COLLEGE 

CENTER  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  Center  for  International  Business  and  Economic  Development  (CIBED)  acts  as  the 
entrepreneurial  arm  of  Bryant  College  in  building  programs  to  contribute  to  the  economic  prosperity 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  New  England  region,  and  the  nation.  CIBED  creates  an  unique 
"one-stop"  strategic  delivery  system  for  the  corporate  community.  It  offers  through  its  five 
successful  business  centers  professional  education,  entrepreneurship,  international  business,  and 
economic  development. 

•  The  Center  for  Management  Development  (CMD)  delivers  performance  based  education  for 
today's  workforce  through  its  seminars,  courses  and  special  programs.  CMD  offers  needs 
assessment,  managerial  assessment,  and  customized  training  services  to  all  businesses.  (401) 
232-6200. 

•  The  Rhode  Island  Small  Business  Development  Center,  (SBDC)  a  nationally  recognized 
office,  aids  small  businesses  using  private  consultants  and  educational  programs.  Through  its 
Entrepreneurship  Training  Program,  it  trains  displaced  workers  to  start  their  own  businesses. 
(401)232-6111. 

•  The  Institute  for  Family  Enterprise  (IFE)  provides  a  support  system  for  family-owned 
businesses.  Through  its  Family  Business  Annual  Conferences,  Executive  Circle  meetings, 
Roundtable  discussions,  and  Forum  newsletters,  it  provides  education,  information,  and 
consulting  to  address  a  family  business'  unique  needs.  (401)  232-6400. 

•  The  Export  Assistance  Center  (EAC)  provides  a  comprehensive  array  of  export  training, 
reseach,  and  consulting  for  businesses  to  trade  overseas.  Their  International  Trade  Network 
services  include  the  generation  of  actual  trade  leads,  international  contacts,  market  information, 
and  trade  show  schedules.  (401)  232-6407 

•  The  World  Trade  Center,  Rhode  Island,  furnishes  a  world-wide  business  network  of  230 
centers  for  information,  contacts,  and  support  in  foreign  locations.  It  provides  temporary  space, 
language  translation  facilities,  and  access  to  the  World  Trade  Center  Data  Network  (401)  232- 
6400, 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call  James  C.  Segovis,  Ph.D.,  CIBED  Interim  Director,  (401)  232-6206 
for  further  information. 
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BACKGROUND 

Bryant  College:  Bryant  College  has  a  130-year  old  tradition  of  excellence  in  business  education 
Through  its  commitment  to  "Education  for  Leadership,"  Bryant  has  prepared  students  for  creative 
and  responsible  careers  in  business,  industry,  and  government  Bryant's  academic  programs  promote 
the  active  integration  of  business  and  hberal  studies  to  foster  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  sensitivities 
that  are  needed  in  an  increasingly  complex,  interdependent,  and  technologically-sophisticated  world 

Bryant  is  accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  and  the  New 
England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  full-time  undergraduate  program  offers  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  (with  majors  in  accounting,  applied  actuarial  mathematics,  computer 
information  systems,  finance,  management,  and  marketing)  and  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  (with 
majors  in  English,  communications,  economics,  history,  and  international  studies).  Bryant's 
Graduate  School  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration,  with 
concentrations  in  accounting,  computer  information  systems,  entrepreneurship,  finance,  health-care 
management,  international  business,  and  management,  and  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  of 
Taxation. 

The  Center  for  International  Business  and  Economic  Development  The  Bryant  Center  for 
International  Business  and  Economic  Development  (CEBED)  was  established  in  1993  to  foster  four 
key  goals  in  the  economic  restructuring  of  Rhode  Island  and  Southeastern  New  England:  1)  creation 
of  an  environment  that  nurtures  the  growth  of  small  businesses,  2)  accelerated  reemployment  of 
displaced  human  resources  through  aggressive  work  force  relocation  bolstered  by  visionary  training 
programs,  3)  a  broadened  role  in  international  commerce  leading  to  sharp  export  growth,  and  4)  the 
identification  of  key  defense  technologies  suitable  for  conversion  to  commercial  applications. 

CIBED's  overall  objectives  are  summarized  in  its  mission  statement: 

The  mission  of  the  Center  for  International  Business  and  Economic  Development  is  to  serve  as 
the  entrepreneurial  arm  of  the  Bryant  community  of  scholars  in  building  programs  for  leadership, 
governance,  and  creativity  applied  to  entrepreneurial  and  executive  education,  economic 
development,  international  affairs  and  education,  and  ethical  government,  thereby  making 
substantive  contributions  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  New 
England  region,  and  the  nation. 

The  descriptive  phrase  "entrepreneurial  arm  of  Bryant"  highlights  our  conceptualization  of  the 
CIBED  -  Bryant  College  relationship  as  a  new  paradigm  in  higher  education  organization.  The 
nation's  colleges  and  universities  fmd  change  difficult,  even  when  they  are  faced  with  resource 
constraints  and  other  external  factors  that  demand  it.  The  reason  for  this  would  seem  to  reside  in 
their  identification  as  institutions.  Changes  that  do  sift  through  the  systemic  inertia  are  immediately 
institutionalized,  often  in  bricks  and  mortar,  and  they  can  be  reversed  only  with  great  difficulty. 
CIBED  was  created  as  Bryant's  agent  of  change  with  the  freedom  to  experiment,  to  try  new 
programs.  If  the  initiative  is  successful  and  appropriate  to  the  academic  enterprise,  it  can  be  moved 
into  the  College  and  institutionalized.  If  it  is  successful  and  not  appropriate  to  Bryant,  it  will  be 
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maintained  within  CIBED;  and,  if  it  is  not  successful,  it  will  be  terminated  with  everyone  wiser  for 
having  tried  an  exciting  but  flawed  concept. 

CEBED  links  together  five  business  outreach  programs  with  highly  successful  track  records  in 
serving  the  business  community: 

Rhode  Island  Small  Business  Development  Center:  Bryant  College  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the 
only  private  college  in  the  nation  to  house  the  statewide  Small  Business  Development  Center 
program  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration.  Founded  in  1983,  the 
RISBDC  currentiy  has  four  satellite  centers  in  addition  to  the  central  office  on  the  Bryant  campus. 

It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  SBDC's  in  the  nation,  and  it  pioneered  a  unique  program 
format  based  on  the  utilization  of  private  consultants  to  aid  small  businesses  rather  than  a  large 
permanent  staff 

Under  contract  with  the  Northern  Rhode  Island  Private  Industry  Council,  it  has  developed  a 
nationally-recognized  Entrepreneurship  Training  Program  (ETP).  ETP  has  trained  ninety 
entrepreneurs  over  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  and  over  90%  of  those  entering  the  program 
started  their  own  businesses  and  are  still  in  business.  This  success  is  made  even  more  dramatic 
when  it  is  recognized  that  an  essential  qualification  for  program  entry  is  that  the  candidate  be 
unemployed 

In  April,  ETP  received  the  Award  for  Excellence  from  the  New  England  Training  and 
Employment  Council,  Inc  ,  as  the  top  training  program  in  New  England.  The  Northern  Rhode 
Island  Private  Industry  Council  just  was  chosen  as  the  1 994  Private  Industry  Council  of  the  Year 
by  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  with  the  ETP  as  a  centerpiece  of  its  activities. 

Rhode  Island  Export  Assistance  Center:  The  RIEAC  was  established  in  1988  and  charged 
with  identifying  and  developing  potential  export  opportunities  for  the  state's  products  and  guiding 
businesses  through  actual  trading  procedures  The  EAC  provides  a  comprehensive  array  of  services 
to  exporters,  including  one-on-one  consulting,  export  round  tables,  trade  information  and  research 
services,  and  export  training  and  international  trade  programs.  The  Center's  International  Trade 
Data  Network  services  include  the  generation  of  actual  trade  leads  identifying  buyers  of  particular 
products,  names  and  arrangements  for  potential  joint  ventures,  international  contacts  providing 
company  profiles,  as  well  as  specialized  information  such  as  international  mailing  lists,  schedules 
of  foreign  trade  shows,  and  market  research  reports.  These  are  practical  services  that  translate 
directly  into  increased  sales  Because  the  ITDN  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  user-friendly  trade 
data  base  available,  it  has  been  subscribed  to  by  16  states  and  contracts  with  ten  additional  states  and 
the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  pending.  Rhode  Island  exports  increased  by  28%  in  1992, 
the  last  year  of  record,  as  compared  to  single-digit  growth  nationwide. 
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In  the  area  of  international  business,  CIBED's  Rhode  Island  Export  Assistance  Center 
offered  21  seminars  and  training  sessions,  serving  861  individuals  and  700  firms.  This  included 
training  and  demonstration  sessions  on  the  ITDN,  seminars  and  lectures  on  global  and  regional  trade 
issues,  case  presentations  by  successful  export  firms,  technical  assistance  with  export  issues  and 
regulatory  affairs,  and  student  placements  in  corporate  international  marketing  programs  as  "export 
managers  in  training  " 

The  success  of  RIEAC  has  been  amply  demonstrated  on  several  fronts.  For  example,  the 
ITDN  was  recently  praised  by  a  senior  Bank  of  Boston  international  banking  executive  as  "a  global 
economic  information  system"  and  it  has  been  featured  in  national  media  stories.  It  has  been 
underwritten  by  Fleet  Bank  as  a  resource  for  its  international  banking  customers  and  for  use  in  the 
bank's  export  banking  training  programs. 

For  the  past  three  years,  based  on  its  extraordinary  record  of  innovation  and  efficient  support 
of  the  corporate  community,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  contracted  with  CIBED's  Rhode  Island 
Export  Assistance  Center  to  assume  the  State's  export  assistance  and  international  trade 
development  function,  replacing  a  state  bureaucracy  In  a  uniquely  successful  public-private 
partnership,  RIEAC  manages  the  State  of  Rhode  Island's  international  trade  division,  and  the 
International  Trade  Director,  Associate  Director,  and  European  Trade  Coordinator  discharge  their 
responsibilities  as  CEBED/RIEAC  employees. 

The  Center  for  Management  Development:  The  CMD  was  launched  in  1 974  and  serves 
as  many  as  8,000  people  and  1,200  corporate  clients  a  year  as  the  executive  and  continuing 
education  arm  of  Bryant.  It  provides  needs  assessment  and  program  design  for  employee  training 
and  development,  conducts  public  seminars,  courses,  and  in-company  customized  programs,  and 
is  crucial  to  the  work  force  training  objectives  of  CEBED.  The  executive  and  management  training 
programs  of  the  Center  for  Management  Development  are  increasingly  international  in  scope, 
focusing  on  such  topics  such  as  TQM,  MIS,  meeting  ISDN-2000  standards,  and  the  implementation 
of  Japanese  inventory  control  techniques. 

CMD  increasingly  serves  an  international  clientele.  It  has  established  a  working  relationship 
with  the  Monterrey  Technical  Institute  (Mexico),  and,  in  the  summer  of  1995,  CMD  will  host  a 
contingent  of  Brazilian  businesspersons  in  an  experimental  in-service  professional  education 
program  combining  intensive  English-as-a-second-language  (ESL)  programming  with  executive 
development  courses.  This  is  in  cooperation  with  INTRAX,  a  private  ESL/EFL  training  firm  that 
is  located  on  the  Bryant  campus.  A  similar  program  for  an  Argentine  executive  group,  is  under 
development  and  further  elaboration  of  this  effort  is  anticipated. 

World  Trade  Center  Rhode  bland:  In  1989,  Bryant  became  the  only  private  college  in  the 
world  to  own  and  operate  a  World  Trade  Center  within  the  World  Trade  Centers  Association.  This 
affiliation  provides  a  world-wide  business  network  of  230  Centers  for  local  businesses  and  Bryant 
faculty  and  students,  furnishing  contacts,  information,  and  support  in  foreign  locations.  WTCRI  has 
the  capability  to  serve  businesses  of  all  sizes  through  the  provision  of  seminars,  temporary  office 
space,  language  translation  facilities,  and  meetings  and  exhibition  space,  and  through  access  to  a 
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World  Trade  Center  Data  Network.  The  WTCRJ  will  be  relocated  in  January,  1995,  to  the  new 
World  Trade  Center  building,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Rhode  Island  Convention  Center  complex  in 
downtown  Providence. 

Institute  for  Family  Enterprise:  IFE  was  established  in  1990  to  help  family-owned 
businesses  address  their  unique  problems,  such  as  rational  management  of  succession  from  the 
founder  to  second-  and  third-generations.  Headed  by  the  President  Emeritus  of  Bryant,  it  provides 
counseling,  conferences,  and  other  forms  of  support  to  closely-held  fums,  which  comprise  90%  of 
Rhode  Island's  enterprises. 

Placing  these  organizations  under  CIBED  served  two  purposes: 

•  The  creation  of  a  unified  delivery  system  to  provide  seamless,  "one-stop"  business  support 
and  training  services  to  the  corporate  community  through  a  common  client  intake  system, 
and  a  team  approach  to  client  services,  and 

•  The  forging  of  closer  ties  between  the  College's  traditional  business  education  functions 
(teaching  and  applied  research)  and  its  flourishing  corporate  outreach  centers,  resulting  in 
increased  internship,  placement,  field  work,  and  research  opportunities  for  students  and 
greater  faculty  participation  in  applied  research  and  outreach  consulting. 

Rhode  Island  Industrial  Competitiveness  Alliance  Bryant-CIBED  was  chosen  recently 
as  the  permanent  home  of  the  Rhode  Island  Industrial  Competitiveness  Alliance  (RIICA).  This  is 
a  private-sector-driven  economic  development  initiative  that  is  supported  by  the  State's  major  banks 
and  utilities.  Its  mission  is  to  assist  medium-sized  manufactures  in  planning,  implementing,  and 
sharing  modem  practices  in  critical  areas  including  strategic  management,  business  systems,  human 
resources,  operations  and  engineering,  and  marketing. 

The  RnCA  was  spawned  as  a  response  to  a  year-long  examination  of  Rhode  Island  industry 
by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  That  intensive  study  found  that  the  keys  to  international  competitiveness 
are  not  on  the  shop  floors  or  in  the  technologies,  which  are  world  class,  but  in  the  adoption  of 
modem  management  information  systems,  and  strategic  and  marketing  planning. 

The  RIICA  Board  chose  Bryant  as  its  location  because  of  its  reputation  for  superior 
management  training  It  also  recognized  the  wisdom  of  co-locating  with  CIBED,  a  critical  mass  of 
business  service  centers  that  is  unsurpassed  nationwide.  Interactions  of  CIBED  activities  with  this 
new  agency  will  contribute  meaningfully  to  the  competitiveness  objectives  of  the  President's 
GOALS  2000  strategv 
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Forrest  B.  WHiiams 

Director  of  Operations 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Economics  and  Statistics  Administration 

Room  H4885 

Washington,  D.C.  20230 

Telephone   (202)  482-3429 

Fax  (202)  482-2164 

e-mail  fwilliams  @  doc.  gov 


OUR  MISSION:  STAT-USA  will  produce,  distribute,  and  assist  other 

government  agencies  in  producing  world-class  business, 
economic,  and  government  information  products  that 
American  businesses  and  the  public  can  use  to  make 
intelligent  and  informed  decisions. 
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St/KJ'USA 


United  States  Department  of  Commerce 


PRODUCTS  AND  Use  your  personal  computer  to  access  the  latest  economic,  financial,  and 

SERVICES:  trade  data,  from  the  Economic  Bulletin  Board®  (EBB).  The  EBB  is  available 

24  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week.  For  dial-in  users,  set  your  communications 
software  to  no  parity.  8  data  bits,  and  I  stop  bit  For  9600  bps  users,  our 
modems  are  US  Robotics  Dual  Standard  HST/V  32  modems.  Please  phone. 
202-482-3870  for  300/1200/2400  bps  or  202-482-2584  or  202-482-2167 
for  9600  bps  Obtain  full  access  to  the  EBB  for  a  low  $45  annual  fee  with 
$20  worth  of  free  connect  time.  Per  minute  connect  time  rates  range  from 
$.05  per  minute  to  $  40  per  minute  depending  on  transmission  speed  and 
the  time  of  day  that  you  call. 

Use  your  fAX  machine  to  get  the  latest  economic,  financial,  and  trade  news 
available  from  the  U.S.  Government  by  dialing  1-900-786-2329.  EBB/F/VX  is 
available  24  hours-a-day.  seven  days  a  week.  The  cost  for  EBB/FAX  calls  is 
$.65  per  minute.  No  registration  charge  or  other  fees  apply. 

A  subscription  to  the  National  Trade  Data  Bank  (NTDB).  your  "Trade 
Information  Library",  or  the  National  Economic.  Social,  and  Environmental 
Data  Bank  (any  SE-DB).  "a  comprehensive  source  of  information  on  the 
United  States,  its  economy,  society,  and  environment."  can  be  purchased  by 
contacting  the  Help  Line  during  normal  business  hours.  These  two  data 
banks  provide  a  comprehensive  set  of  valuable  information  that  is 
fundamental  to  the  study  of  trade,  economic  growth,  health  issues,  and  the 
environment. 

Researchers,  policy  analysts,  marketers,  business  planners,  and  academics 
will  find  the  answers  to  many  of  their  key  questions  in  these  two  discs.  The 
annual  subscription  for  the  NTDB  ( 1 2  issues)  is  $360.  Copies  of  the  most 
recent  issue  are  $35  each.  The  NESE-DB  is  published  quarterly  at  a  cost  of 
$360  per  year.  Single  issues  are  $95. 

STAT-USA"".  the  federal  government's  business  and  economic  node  on 
Internet,  is  available  through  Mosaic  at  the  address  www.stat-usa.gov. 

Visa.  Mastercard,  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to  "Economics  and 
Statistics  Administration"  are  accepted. 


20-279  0-96-8 
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How  To  Contact  Us 


SUBSCRimONS. 
TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION.  AND 
BILLING  QUESTIONS: 


Our  Help  Line  phone  number  is  202-482- 1 986.  We  also  offer  TDD  access  by 
calling  202-482-1526.  The  Help  Line  is  open  between  8:30  a.m.  and  4:30 
p.m.  Eastern  Time.  Monday  through  Friday.  Fax  your  subscription  order, 
comments,  or  request  to  us  anytime  at  fax  number  202-482-2 1 64 


PERSON  TO  PERSON: 


STAT-USA  wants  to  hear  from  you.  whether  its  good  news  or  bad.  All  of  our 
managers  can  be  reached  by  mail,  telephone,  or  email 


Director:  Ken  Rogers 

202-482-0434 

krogers8doc.gov 

Inremer  STAT-USA     Paul  Christy 
202-482  0123 

pchristy8cloc.gov 

Blllins/Cusromer  Accounts/EBB:  Forrest  WillUuns 
202-482-3429 

fwilliamsScloc.gov 

MDB.  EBB/FAX:  Bob  Wendling 
202-482- ]  a  ] 

bwendling8doc.gov 

Cusfomer  Service/NESE-DB    Laura  Merchant 

202-482-A990 

lmercfiant@doc.gov 

Our  mailing  address  is:   US   Department  of  Commerce.  STAT-USA.  H4885. 
Washington.  DC   20230 


BACKORDERS: 


We  have  a  limited  number  of  previously  issued  CD-ROMs.  Please  call  the 
Help  Line  to  see  if  back  issues  of  the  MTDB  or  NESE-DB  are  available. 


COPYRIGHT 
PROVISIONS: 


All  information  products  sold  by  this  Office  may  be  reprinted  or 
redistributed  without  prior  approval.  Proper  attribution  of  the  source  is 
appreciated 
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SjaT'USA  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 


The  Economic  Bulletin  Board: 
"Your  Electronic  Business  Newspaper" 

Unemployment  figures. wholesale  and  retail  prices,  .trade  balances,  leading 
economic  indicators. ..agricultural  export  leads. ..foreign  exchange 
rates.,  gross  domestic  product... 

Whatever  your  interest  —  if  it  involves  trade,  the  economy,  business,  or 
finance  —  you'll  find  it  on  the  U.S  Department  of  Commerce  s  Economic 
Bulletin  Board  (EBB) 

The  EBB.  managed  by  STAT-USA  (formerly  the  Office  of  Business  Analysis), 
is  the  world's  leading  source  of  government-sponsored  business  information. 
Begun  in  1985.  it  helped  launch  the  era  of  electronic  reporting  and  today  is 
the  most-used  bulletin  board  of  its  kind. 

On  the  EBB.  you  get  late-breaking  business  developments  minutes  after 
they  happen  and  in-depth  analyses  of  markets,  products,  and  economic 
trends.  More  than  4.500  files  are  available  to  you  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a 
week. 

"One  of  the  best  values  among  the  on-line  databases  is  unquestionably  the 
Economic  Bulletin  Board  (EBB)  from  the  US  Department  of  Commerce."  — 
/nc./Office  Advisor 

Regular  users  of  the  EBB  include: 

•  businesses  of  all  types 

•  economic  and  business  analysts 

•  corporate  marketers  and  planners 

•  educational  institutions  at  all  levels 

•  exporters  and  trade  specialists 

•  financial  analysts 

•  government  economic  policymakers 

•  market  researchers 

Some  of  our  most  popular  files  include: 

•  Advance  Retail  Sales  and  Wholesale  Trade 

•  Business  Cycle  Indicators 

•  Consumer  Price  Index 

•  Daily  Trade  Opportunities  (TOPs) 

•  Housing  Starrs  and  Building  Permits 

•  Cross  Domestic  Produa 

"  National  Income  and  Produa  Accounts 

•  Note  and  T-Bill  Auction  Results 
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A  FREE  TRIAL  FOR  A  free,  limited-access  service  is  available  to  those  who  would  like  to  get 

NEW  USERS:  acquainted  with  the  EBB  before  subscribing.  Call  the  EBB  and  type  GUEST 

when  prompted  for  a  User  ID,  GUEST  users  have  access  to  bulletins,  some 
sample  and  special  files,  and  can  access  a  complete  list  of  files  on  the  EBB. 


You  can  access  the  EBB  over  the  Internet  using  Telnet  Our  Telnet  address  is 
"ebb  stat-usa.gov "  You  can  also  reach  the  EBB  with  a  personal  computer 
equipped  with  a  modem  and  standard  communications  software.  For  dial-in 
users,  set  your  communications  software  to  no  parity,  8  data  bits,  and  1 
stop  bit  For  9600  bps  users,  our  modems  are  US  Robotics  Dual  Standard 
HST/V.32  modems.  You  can  reach  the  EBB  by  dialing: 

300/ 1 200/2400  bps     202-482-3870 

9600  bps     202-482-2584  or  202-482-2 1 67 

An  annual  subscription  to  the  EBB  is  $45.  Connect-time  charges  also  apply 
but  users  receive  $20  worth  of  free  connect  time  with  their  paid 
subscription.  After  the  first  $20  is  used,  the  connect  fee  is  charged  at  the 
following  rates: 


Time  Period 


300/1200/2400  bps 
dial-in  services 


9600  bps 
di«l-in  and 
Telnet  seivices 


8  a.m.- 1 2  NOON,  ET 
Monday  to  Friday 


$0.20  per 
minute 


$0.40  per 
minute 


l2NOON-6p.m.,  ET 
Monday  to  Friday 


$0. 1 5  per 
minute 


$0.30  per 
minute 


6  p.m. -8  a.m..  ET 
Monday  to  Friday 
All  day  on  weekends 
and  federal  holidays 


$0.05  per 
minute 


$0.10  per 
minute 


CONTACTS  AND  For  more  information,  please  call  our  Help  Line  at  202-482-1986  (Monday 

SUBSCRimONS:  to  Friday.  8:30  am    -  4:30  p.m.  Eastern  Time).  You  can  access  TDD  by 

dialing  202-482-1526.  Subscribing  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  Call  our  Help 

Line  or  subscribe  on-line  as  a  GUEST  user  with  a  valid  VISA  or  MasterCard. 

Checks  and  money  orders  are  also  accepted  for  mail  orders. 
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SAUDI  ARABIA  -  HVAC  PARTS  AND  COMPONENTS  -  ISA9403 

SUMMARY 

This  article  titled:  "The  Heating,  Ventilation,  and  Air-Conditioning  (HVAC) 
Parts  and  Components  Market  in  Saudi  Arabia",  dated  March  1994,  was  prepared 
by  Habeeb  Saeed,  American  Embassy  -  Riyadh.   The  article  consists  of  10 
pages  and  contains  the  following  subtopics: 

OVERVIEW 

STATISTICAL  DATA 

MARKET  ASSESSMENT 

BEST  SALES  PROSPECTS 

COMPETITIVE  SITUATION 

MARKET  ACCESS 

TRADE  PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITIES 

ANTIBOYCOTT  COMPLIANCE 

FIRMS  ARE  REMINDED  THAT  THE  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1977  AND 
EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  REGULATIONS  (15  C.F.R.  PART  769)  PROHIBIT  CERTAIN 
FORMS  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH  FOREIGN  BOYCOTTS,  INCLUDING  FURNISHING  INFORMATION 
OR  ENTERING  INTO  OR  IMPLEMENTING  AGREEMENTS.   THIS  DOCUMENT  OR  SUBSEQUENT 
ASPECTS  OF  THIS  TRANSACTION  MAY  INVOLVE  CONDITIONS  OR  REQUIREMENTS 
COMPLIANCE  WITH  WHICH  IS  PROHIBITED.   VIOLATORS  OF  U.S.  ANTIBOYCOTT  LAW  ARE 
SUBJECT  TO  SEVERE  PENALTIES  INCLUDING  FINE,  IMPRISONMENT  AND  REVOCATION  OF 
EXPORT  LICENSE  PRIVILEGES.   FIRMS  ARE  FURTHER  REMINDED  THAT  ANY  UNITED 
STATES  PERSON  RECEIVING  A  REQUEST  FOR  THE  FURNISHING  OF  INFORMATION,  THE 
ENTERING  INTO  OR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  AGREEMENTS,  OR  THE  TAKING  OF  ANY  OTHER 
ACTION  WHICH  FURTHERS  OR  SUPPORTS  RESTRICTIVE  TRADE  PRACTICES  OR  BOYCOTTS 
MUST  REPORT  SUCH  RECEIPT  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
15  C.F.R.  769.6. 
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INFORMATION  CONCERNING  U.S.  ANTIBOYCOTT  LAWS  AND  HOW  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THEM  IS 
AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  OFFICE  OF  ANTIBOYCOTT  COMPLIANCE,  ROOM  6098,  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20230,   (202)  482-2381  AND  FROM  THE 
OFFICE  OF  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  ROOM  2010,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20220,  (202)  622-1945. 


A.  OVERVIEW 

The  very  harsh  climatic  conditions  in  Saudi  Arabia  ensure  that  the  HVAC 
industry  will  always  find  a  good  market  in  the  Kingdom.   The  recent 
resurgence  in  new  construction  contracts  has  raised  expectations  that  the 
Kingdom  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  world's  leading  markets  for 
air-conditioning  equipment.   These  expectations  have  generated  significant 
growth  in  both  local  production  and  imports  of  air-conditioning  spares  and 
components . 

Estimated  at  $155  million,  the  Saudi  market  for  air-conditioning  spare  parts 
and  components  has  grown  8-10  per  cent  annually  over  the  last  several 
years.   The  underlying  factors  supporting  this  growth  are  a  surge  in  local 
manufacture  which  has  created  additional  demand  for  OEM  parts  and 
accessories,  an  increase  in  housing  starts  supporting  the  market  for  new 
equipment,  and  a  growing  need  for  preventive  maintenance  which  increases  the 
demand  for  spare  parts. 

U.S.  suppliers  of  air-conditioning  spare  parts  and  components  continue  to 
dominate  the  Saudi  market,  but  sales  of  Japanese  products  are  slowly  and 
consistently  gaining  ground.   Almost  all  local  manufacturers  of 
air-conditioning  equipment  are  licensed  by  foreign  firms.   Local 
manufacturers  account  for  over  65  per  cent  of  the  Kingdom's  imports  of  HVAC 
parts  and  components  while  the  balance  is  consumed  by  maintenance  and 
service  companies, 

B.  STATISTICAL  DATA 

(Millions  US  Dollars)    Est.  Avg.  Annual  Real 
1991    1992     1993    Growth  -  Next  3  Years 

Import  Market 

Local  Production 

Exports 

Total  Market 

Imports  from  U.S.   110.0 

Exchange  Rates 
Future  Inflation  Rate  Assumed:  2.5%  -  3.0% 
Import  Market  Share  for  1992  (Estimates) : 

USA:  83.7%;   Japan:  15%;   Others:  1.3%. 
Receptivity  Score:  5   U.S.  firms  were  the  first  to  nurture  and  develop  the 
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Saudi  market.  Due  to  the  U.S.  reputation  for  quality  and  reliability,  U.S. 
manufacturers  of  HVAC  equipment  and  parts  control  a  commanding  lead  in  the 
Saudi  market. 

C.  MARKET  ASSESSMENT 

In  terms  of  air-conditioning  equipment,  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  largest  market 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  third  largest  US  client  in  the  world.   Slightly 
less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  United  States,  the  Kingdom's  terrain  is 
mostly  sandy  desert  with  a  harsh  climate  and  great  extremes  of 
temperatures.   There  are  very  few  if  any  new  houses  or  office  buildings 
constructed  which  do  not  include  some  form  of  climate  control. 

Construction  activity  has  rebounded  sharply  since  the  Gulf  War  with  more 
housing,  office  buildings,  and  shopping  malls  springing  up  everywhere. 
Growth  in  the  market  for  air-conditioning  equipment  parallels  the  growth  in 
construction  activity. 

Industry  sources  estimate  that  housing  starts  increased  28  percent  in  1993 
accounting  for  55,689  new  homes.   Applications  for  licenses  to  build  homes 
increased  21  percent  from  July  1992  to  June  1993.   With  an  increasing 
population,  this  trend  of  home  building  and  an  ensuing  demand  for  HVAC 
equipment  should  continue. 

Local  manufacture  of  air-conditioning  equipment  is  also  expanding, 
increasingly  substituting  for  imports.   The  growth  in  local  production  has 
exerted  additional  demand  for  OEM  parts  and  accessories,  and  imports  of 
these  items  almost  tripled  in  1993.   Based  on  the  latest  industry  census, 
there  are  29  local  HVAC  manufacturing  companies  capitalized  at  $170 
million.   These  factories  consume  more  than  68  per  cent  of  imported  parts 
and  components  used  in  the  industry. 

The  total  import  market  for  spare  parts  and  components  for  HVAC  equipment 
jumped  6  per  cent,  from  $146.2  million  in  1992  to  $155  million  in  1993. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  same  direction,  however,  at  an 
increasing  rate;  imports  will  top  $169  million  by  1994,  and  reach  $184 
million  by  1995. 

Industry  sources  classify  air-conditioning  parts  and  components  into  five 
categories : 

-  Expendable  or  consumable  items  -  air  filters,  fans  and  blowers, 
bearings,  belts,  dryer  coils,  oils  and  refrigerants.   These  items  have  a 
huge  volume  turnover  but  are  extremely  price  sensitive  with  very  small 
margins. 

-  Electrical  control  parts  and  components,  such  as  motors,  relays,  timers, 
contractors,  sensors,  and  capacitors  are  also  price  sensitive  but  have 
better  margins. 

-  Compressors  and  related  parts  account  for  the  lion's  share  of  the 
air-conditioning  parts  and  components  market  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Competition  in  this  market  sector  is  fierce,  especially  in  the  9,000  to 
36,000  BTU  range  where  three  suppliers,  Copeland,  Bristol  and  Tecumseh, 
dominate  the  Saudi  market  making  up  to  95  per  cent  of  all  imported 
compressors  within  that  range. 

Stationary  items  such  as  evaporator  coils,  condenser  coils,  brackets, 
and  grills,  are  usually  acquired  from  original  equipment  manufacturers 
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(OEM) .   However,  some  local  manufacturers  have  recently  resorted  to 
other  competitively  priced  sources,  both  local  and  foreign,  for  some  of 
these  items. 

Other  spare  parts  used  in  semi-hermetic  compressors,  such  as  gaskets, 
reed  valves,  filter  dryers,  expansion  valves,  accumulators,  and  bearings 
have  also  proved  to  be  a  lucrative  market  as  more  construction  designs 
adopt  the  "smart  building"  concept,  especially  for  government  and  office 
buildings. 

The  Saudi  market  for  air-conditioning  parts  and  components  can  be  subdivided 
into  three  end-user  segments: 

Local  manufacturers  account  for  over  65  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  HVAC 
parts  and  components  with  the  remainder  being  sold  as  parts  in  the  local 
market.   Major  items  include  compressors,  motors,  fan  motors, 
capacitors,  and  thermostats.   Two  of  the  local  plants  are  located  in 
Jeddah,  one  in  Dammam,  and  two  in  Riyadh.   The  five  plants  have  a 
combined  annual  capacity  of  930,000  room  air-conditioning  (RAC) ,  81,000 
mini-splits  units,  10,000  packaged  rooftop,  and  500  chillers. 

Dealers  and  distributors  who  are  required  by  law  to  have  a  readily 
available  stock  of  needed  parts  and  components  are  the  second  most 
important  sector. 

Finally,  third-party  service  companies  usually  stock  a  variety  of  parts 
and  consumable  items  for  various  equipment  brands  in  order  to  provide 
service  to  a  wide  clientele. 


BEST  SALES  PROSPECTS 


Compressor  units 

Pressure  control  valves 

Motors  louver 

Switch  rotary 

Heat  Transfer  Equipment 

Fans/Blowers 


Spare  parts  for  compressors 
Air  filtration  products 
Capacitors 
Electric  Motors 
Electronic  controls 
Oils  and  refrigerants 


E.  COMPETITIVE  SITUATION 

The  Saudi  market  for  HVAC  parts  is  almost  totally  dependent  on  imports, 
except  for  three  local  factories  that  manufacture  air-filters  (Seiary  Filter 
Factory,  Gulf  Air-Filter  Factory,  and  Saudi  Factory  for  Filters) .  A  fourth, 
Al-Yabis  Air-Filter  Factory,  plans  to  start  up  later  this  year.  The  Kingdom 
is  the  largest  import  market  for  U.S.  HVAC  spare  parts  and  components  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  competitive  markets  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  together  supply  more  than  90  per  cent  of  Saudi 
imports  of  HVAC  spare  parts  and  components,  but  U.S.  exports  alone  account 
for  over  8  0  per  cent  of  the  import  market.   A  key  factor  that  boosted  the 
demand  for  U.S.-sourced  parts  and  components  in  recent  years  is  the 
relatively  weak  dollar  against  the  Japanese  yen  and  major  European 
currencies.   The  prices  quoted  in  Saudi  Riyals  of  Japanese  HVAC  spare  parts 
and  components  have  risen  significantly,  and  in  many  cases  Japanese  and 
European  products  are  far  more  expensive  than  U.S.  products. 


Another  factor  bearing  on  the  excellent  share  of  U.S.  parts  in  the  Saudi 
market  is  the  experience,  size,  and  pioneering  role  of  U.S.  companies  in 
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this  field.   In  addition,  U.S.  products  have  kept  a  reputation  for  high 
quality  and  durability.   Seeking  to  manufacture  reliable  and  quality 
products,  most  local  factories  favor  American-sourced  components  for  their 
equipment.   In  addition,  three  of  the  local  plants  are  licensed  by  U.S.  air 
conditioning  companies. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  generally  held  that  U.S.  suppliers  are  only  moderately 
interested  in  the  Saudi  market,  inflexible  about  pricing,  and  lacking 
sophistication  in  export  payment  terms  and  finance.   Saudi  distributors  of 
HVAC  spare  parts  and  components  also  complain  about  long  delivery  periods. 

Price,  quality  and  prompt  delivery  have  a  major  bearing  on  market  shares. 
Prompt  delivery  of  spare  parts  provides  an  important  competitive  advantage 
in  this  market.   A  U.S.  supplier  can  use  this  to  his  benefit  by  identifying 
and  stocking  the  spare  parts  most  commonly  purchased  on  short  notice  and  by 
establishing  an  efficient  communications  and  delivery  system  for  other  spare 
parts.   Price  is  also  an  important  factor  in  gaining  market  share  and  seems 
to  be  a  major  criteria  in  penetrating  this  highly  competitive  market. 
Manufacturers  indicate  that  price  cutting  between  2  0  and  3  0  percent  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  market  share. 

F.  MARKET  ACCESS 

The  Saudi  Arabian  market  remains  receptive  to  high  quality  U.S.  products  and 
services.   A  12  per  cent  custom  duty  is  imposed  on  all  spare  parts  and 
components  imported  into  Saudi  Arabia.   All  spare  parts  and  components  that 
are  imported  by  local  manufacturers  for  their  assembly  lines  are  exempted 
from  this  levy,  as  are  products  coming  from  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
(GCC) ,  namely  Bahrain,  Kuwait,  Oman,  Qatar,  and  the  UAE. 

There  are  several  technical  standards  in  effect  in  Saudi  Arabia  which  apply 
to  air  conditioning  equipment.   A  copy  of  the  Certificate  of  Conformity  with 
these  standards  must  be  included  with  each  shipment  of  goods  entering  the 
country.   Copies  of  the  standards  in  effect  as  well  as  the  Certificate  of 
Conformity  may  be  ordered  directly  from  the  Saudi  Arabian  Standards 
Organization,  (SASO) ,  at  P.O.  Box  3437,  Riyadh  11471,  Saudi  Arabia, 
telephone  +  966-1-448-9369,  fax  +966-1-448-9235.   The  electrical  power 
standard  in  effect  is  127  or  220  volts,  60  hertz. 

Saudi  Arabia  will  require  HVAC  manufacturers  to  refrain  from  using  CFC 
refrigerants  known  to  adversely  affect  the  ozone.   Companies  must  look  for 
alternative  coolants  to  R-12  and  R-22.   Saudi  Arabian  compliance  to  the 
Montreal  Protocol  mandates  U.S.  compliance  in  replacing  green  house  gases. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  foreign  currency  exchange  or  on  repatriation  of 
foreign  capital  invested  in  Saudi  Arabia.   Almost  all  transactions  are  done 
through  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  opened  in  favor  of  the  exporting 
company. 

Mandatory  maximum  or  minimum  credit  terms  are  not  required  for  imports. 
Typical  turnaround  times  in  local  credit  transactions  range  from  90  to  120 
days. 

A  Saudi  agent/ distributor  must  be  appointed  to  conduct  business  in  Saudi 
Arabia.   It  is  essential  that  new-to-market  (NTM)  U.S.  suppliers  appoint 
qualified  agents  who  regularly  visit  customers  and  try  to  determine  their 
specific  needs.   The  more  active  and  qualified  the  agent,  the  more  marketing 
support  that  can  be  expected. 
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The  local  agent/distributor  generally  wants  to  handle  a  firm's  line  of 
products  exclusively,  and  most  of  the  large  US  companies  do  appoint 
exclusive  representatives. 

Nonetheless,  with  virtually  no  import  restrictions,  spare  parts  and 
components  can  be  brought  into  the  country  by  anyone  willing  to  stock  them, 
and  many  foreign  firms  sell  to  many  importers  rather  than  exclusive 
distributors. 

There  is  tremendous  competition  in  expendable  items  where  prices  are  very 
competitive  and  margins  are  low.   Most  parts  distributors  have  expanded 
their  operations  to  include  service  and  maintenance  centers.   This  leads  to 
a  more  efficient  and  modern  parts  distribution  and  warehousing  system  for 
the  HVAC  manufacturing  facilities  in  the  Kingdom. 

While  the  potential  for  selling  U.S.  spare  parts  and  components  in  the  Saudi 
market  looks  great,  there  is  growing  concern  among  importers  and 
distributors  over  the  price  distortions.   Saudi  importers  of  spare  parts  and 
components  are  eager  to  establish  themselves  as  quality  sellers  of 
American-made  and  sourced  products.   They  are  anxious  to  deal  with  U.S. 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  spare  parts  and  components;  however,  many  are 
wary  of  ordering  products  from  U.S.  firms,  only  to  learn  later  that  they 
were  manufactured  outside  the  United  States.   There  is  also  concern  with  the 
quality  of  products  manufactured  abroad  under  U.S.  licenses  or  by  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms.   Industry  sources  stated  plainly  that  if  they 
wanted  to,  they  could  easily  source  non-U. S.  suppliers  at  lower  prices. 
Regions  of  concern  include  South  East  Asian  manufacturing  sites  and  Central 
and  South  America. 

Key  Contacts 

A.   Local  Manufacturers  and  Assemblers  of  HVAC  Units 

1)  Al-Essa  Industries 

National  Factory  of  Air-Conditioners  Co.  (GIBSON) 
P.O.  Box  20409,  Riyadh  11455,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  1)  498-3730/4427/4431,  Fax:  (966  1)  498-5715 
Contact:   Eng.  Fahad  S.  Alessa,  President 

2)  Golden  Star  (HACE) 

P.O.  Box  2625,  Riyadh  11461,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  498-3500  or  477-8029  or  478-5147 

Fax:  (966  1)  498-5431  or  477-1740 

Contact:   Eng.  Mohammed  Shaheen,  Technical  Development  Manager 

3)  Saudi  Air-Conditioner  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.  (SAMCO) 
P.O.  Box  8755,  Jeddah  21492,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  2)  638-0260  or  637-3202,  Fax:  (966  2)  636-3731 
Contact:   Mr.  Antonio  C.P.  Hane,  General  Manager 

4)  Al-Zamil  Refrigeration  Industries  (ARI) 
P.O.  Box  294,  Dhahran  Airport  31932,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  3)  857-4444,  Fax:  (966  3)  857-7208/0229 
Contact:  Mr.  Abdullah  M.  Al-Zamil,  Purchasing  Manager 

5)  Saudi  Factory  for  Electrical  Appliances  Co.  Ltd. 
P.O.  Box  461,  Jeddah  21411,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  2)  637-8417/4835,  Fax:  (966  2)  637-9551 
Contact:  Mr.  Samir  Kandil,  General  Manager 
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Local  Manufacturers  of  Air  Filters 

1)  Mohammed  Onn  Al-Seiary  Trading  Est. 
P.O.  Box  40899,  Riyadh  11511,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  477-0474  or  476-5240,  Fax:  (966  1)  477-6935 
Contact:  Mr.  Philip  George,  General  Manager 

2)  Gulf  Air  Filters  Factory 

P.O.  Box  6673,  Riyadh  11452,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  464-9020/0154  or  498-3408,  Fax:  (966  1)  498-3912 

Contact:   Eng.  Mohammad  A.  Al-Jawani,  President 

3)  Al-Yabis  Air  Filter 

P.O.  Box  59336,  Riyadh  11525,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  1)  464-2350,  Fax:  (966  1)  465-8710 
Contact:  Mr.  Saad  Al-Yabis,  President 

Local  Agents  and  Distributors  of  HVAC  Equipment  and  Parts 

1)  National  Refrigeration  House  (NRH) 
P.O.  Box  1904,  Riyadh  11441,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  476-9720/9530,  Fax:  (966  1)  476-9518 
Contact:  Eng.  Mohammed  A.  Mohsen,  Sales  Manager 

2)  Rashid  Al-Sunaid  Trading  &  Contracting  Est.  (RSE) 
P.O.  Box  60479,  Riyadh  11545,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  465-5421,  Fax:  (966  1)  465-8155 
Contact:  Mr.  Rashid  Al-Sunaid,  General  Manager 

3)  Absal  Trading  Co.  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  4864,  Riyadh  11412,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  465-3041  or  464-5823,  Fax:  (966  1)  465-8104/9738 

Contact:  Eng.  Khoder  Ali  Moussa,  General  Manager 

4)  Maintenance  of  Air-Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Co.  Ltd. 
(MARCO) 

P.O.  Box  6089,  Riyadh  11442,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  1)  403-2615,  Fax:  (966  1)  401-3803 
Contact:  Eng.  Ghaleb  Abu  Sa'a,  Branch  Manager 

5)  Sharqawi  Est. 

P.O.  Box  744,  Jeddah  21421,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  2)  661-1300  or  667-2984,  Fax:  (966  2)  669-1716 

Contact:  Mr.  Hussein  H.  Al-Sharqawi,  General  Manager 

6)  Fawaz  Group  Cont.  Est. 

P.O.  Box  13218,  Jeddah  21493,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  2)     667-2850/5704,  Fax:  (966  2)  660-8316 

Contact:  Mr.  Khaled  Mallah,  General  Manager 

7)  Arabian  Air-Conditioning  Co  (AAC) . 
P.O.  Box  9784,  Riyadh  11423,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  1)  491-1333,  Fax:  (966  1)  491-6758 
Contact:   Mr.  Shahid  Malik,  Area  Sales  Manager 

8)  Al-Balbeesi  Est.  for  Air-Conditioning  spare  parts 
P.O.  Box  3715,  Riyadh  11481,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  493-1866,  Fax:  (966  1)  491-9985 
Contact:  Mr.  Omar  M.  Al-Balbeesi,  General  Manager 
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9)  Gulf  Refrigeration  Est. 

P.O.  Box  51294,  Riyadh  11543,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  463-0260,  Fax:  (966  1)  464-6727 

Contact:  Mr.  Faisal  A.  Bamagaddam,  General  Manager 

10)  Ebrahim  Bin  Jassim  Al-Jassim 

P.O.  Box  1883,  Dammam  31441,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  3)  833-2109/2216,  Fax:  (966  3)  833-0451 

Contact:  Mr.  Mohammed  E.  Al-Jassim,  General  Manager 

11)  Al-Saeed  Est. 

P.O.  Box  54092,  Riyadh  11514,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  1)  464-4368,  Fax:  (966  1)  465-5447 
Contact:  Mr.  Mohammed  Al-Saeed,  President 

12)  Al-Sayed  Cent  for  Air-Conditioning  Spare  Parts 
P.O.  Box  50608,  Riyadh  11533,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  462-2614/3435  or  465-3275,  Fax:  (966  1)  462-2975 
Contact:  Mr.  Ezzat  Reffat,  Sales  Manager 

13)  Bin  Tami  Co.  for  Development  Trading  Division 
P.O.  Box  4144,  Riyadh  11491,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  477-1556/4952,  Fax:  (966  1)  479-1962 
Contact:  Mr.  Saleh  Bin  Tami,  General  Manager 

14)  Abdulatif  Al-Arfaj  Trading  Co.  (SAUDI  AIRCON) 
P.O.  Box  2531,  Al-Khobar  31952,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  3)  898-4676/0195,  Fax:  (966  3)  898-0209 
Contact:  Mr.  Walid  A.  Al-Arfaj,  Managing  Director 

15)  Mirza  Al-Jishi  Trading  Est. 

P.O.  Box  662,  Qatif  31911,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  3)  855-1863,  Fax:  (966  3)  852-1221 
Contact:  Mr.  Mirza  R.  Al-Jishi,  Managing  Director 

16)  A  S.  H  Al-Attas  Co. 

P.O.  Box  18912,  Jeddah  21425,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  2)  671-5719,  Fax:  (966  2)  671-1341 
Contact:  Mr.  Abdullah  Omar  Al-Attas,  General  Manager 

17)  Omar  Al-Attas  Commercial  Est. 

P.O.    Box   2654,    Riyadh   11461,    Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:     (966    1)    478-2512    or   476-3648/9838,    Fax:     (966    1)    476-9343 

Contract:    Mr.    Abdul   Rahman   Al-Attas,    Vice   President 

18)  Saudi  Pan  Gulf-UBM 

P.O.  Box  9313,  Riyadh  11421,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  1)  464-6169/6039  or  463-3409/1750 
Fax:  (966  1)  463-2230 
Contact:  Mr.  Paul  Gent,  General  Manager 

19)  Air-Conditioning  Center,  Division  of  M.A.  Al-Gharably  Est. 
P.O.  Box  69782,  Riyadh  11557,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  476-1245,  Fax:  (966  1)  477-9166 
Contact:  Eng.  Nasir  El-Alami,  General  Manager 

20)  Al-Salem  Air-Conditioning  Co. 

P.O.  Box  15019,  Jeddah  21444,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  2)  665-0124/0510  or  660-6977,  Fax:  (966  2)  665-0584 

Contact:  Mr.  Ameen  Ahmed,  Marketing  Manager 
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21)  Bader  Al-Sugair  A/C  &  Refrigeration  Est. 
P.O.  Box  8065,  Danvmani  31482,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  3)  826-8659  or  827-0952,  Fax:  (966  3)  826-3797 
Contact:  Mr.  Bader  A.  Al-Suqair,  General  Manager 

22)  Al-Katheeri  Est.  for  Air-Conditioning 
P.O.  Box  59976,  Riyadh  11535,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  1)  448-9243,  Fax:  (966  1)  446-8981 
Contact:  Mr.  Mohammed  Bashir,  Sales  Manager 

23)  Modern  Industrial  Est.  (MODINEST) 
P.O.  Box  3632,  Riyadh  11481,  Saudi  Arabia 

Tel:  (966  1)  476-8100/4789,  Fax:  (966  1)  479-3946 
Contact:  Mr.  Abdullah  F.  Al-Naim,  President 

24)  Al-Masama  Co. 

P.O.  Box  18225,  Riyadh  11484,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  1)  405-9002,  Fax:  (966  1)  402-7377 
Contact:   Mr.  Khaled  F.  Al-Boayz,  Chairman 

G.  TRADE  PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITIES 

U.S.  manufacturers  interested  in  accessing  the  Saudi  market  should  take 
advantage  of  the  services  offered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  field 
offices  located  in  66  cities  around  the  U.S.   These  services  include  catalog 
shows,  trade  missions,  and  the  Agent  Distributor  Service  (ADS),  which  helps 
firms  find  suitable  representatives  or  agents  for  their  products  worldwide. 

Another  useful  service  is  the  Customized  Sales  Survey  (CSS) ,  a  customized 
study  of  the  market  for  a  specific  product  or  service.   Another  venue  to 
introduce  new  products  to  the  Saudi  market  is  through  technical  seminars  and 
product  demonstrations.   Such  seminars  can  be  held  under  the  patronage  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy's  Technical  Sales  Seminar  (TSS)  Program. 

Still,  another  possibility  is  by  participating  in  local  trade  shows,  which 
can  be  a  highly  effective  technique  to  make  new  contacts  and  to  maintain 
exposure  in  the  Saudi  market. 

In  addition  to  exhibitions  held  in  Saudi  Arabia,  local  businessmen  will 
visit  shows  throughout  the  Gulf  region.   The  following  trade  events  offer 
U.S.  companies  and  suppliers  an   opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
Saudi  market,  exhibit  their  products  and  services,  and  meet  potential  Saudi 
agents  or  end-users. 

A)  REVAC  '94,  November  13  -  17,  1994 
Al-Harithy  Company  for  Exhibitions  Ltd. 
P.O.  Box  40740,  Jeddah  21511,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  2)  654-6384,  Fax:  (966  2)  654-6853 
Contact:  Mr.  Mohieddin  Saadieh,  Deputy  General  Manager 

B)  Saudi  Air-Con/Elenex  '95,  23  -  27  April  1995 
Riyadh  Exhibitions  Company  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  56010,  Riyadh  11554,  Saudi  Arabia 
Tel:  (966  1)  454-1448,  Fax:  (966  1)  454-4846 
Contact:  Mr.  Bechara  Nacouzi,  Sales  Manager 

For  those  firms  which  would  like  to  meet  with  Saudi  company  representatives 
but  do  not  want  the  expense  or  difficulties  involved  in  the  long  journey. 
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obtaining  a  visa,  etc.,  Saudis  often  visit  trade  shows  in  the  USA.   Over  the 
years,  a  Saudi  delegation,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Riyadh,  has 
visited  the  ASHRAE  show  which  usually  takes  place  during  January.   The  Saudi 
Dusinessmen  can  be  contacted  in  the  International  Visitors  Pavilion.   This 
event  is  the  premier  HVAC  exhibition  and  technical  conference  and  should  be 
considered  by  any  U.S.  parts  manufacturer  wishes  to  meet  and  discuss 
business  opportunities  with  Saudi  firms.   The  next  meeting  and  exhibition 
will  be  held: 

ASHRAE  '95,  January  30  -  February  1,  1995 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Contact:  Ms.  Michelle  Neumann 

International  Exhibition  Co. 

15  Franklin  Street 

Westport,  CT  06880 

Tel:  (203)  221-9232,  Fax:  (203)  221-9260 

Please  contact  the  nearest  US  Department  of  Commerce  District  Office, 
(listed  in  the  government  pages  of  your  telephone  directory)  for  further 
details  on  the  Department's  services. 
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SUBJECT:        POTENTIAL    PROCUREMENT   OPPORTUNITY    IN    NORWAY    - 
MISCELLANEOUS    ARTICLES 

1.  THE    EU    COMMISSION   RECENTLY    PUBLISHED    A   NOTICE    OF   A 
QUALIFICATION    SYSTEM   WITH    CALL    FOR    COMPETITION    FOR   A   SUPPLY 
CONTRACT    FOR    MISCELLANEOUS   ARTICLES    FROM   OSLO,     NORWAY,     OPEN   TO 
U.S.     COMPANIES.       THE    FOLLOWING    PROVIDES    A   BRIEF    DESCRIPTION   OF 
THE    PROJECT. 

2.  THE    OIL    COMPANIES    ACTIVE    ON   THE    NORWEGIAN    CONTINENTAL    SHELF 
HAVE    ESTABLISHED    A   JOINT    SUPPLIER   QUALIFICATION    SYSTEM   WITH   THE 
PL'RPOSE    TO    COVER    A    LARGE    NUMBER   OF    PRODUCT   AND    SERVICE 
CATEGORIES.     THIS    NOTICE    SERVES    TO    INFORM    THE    MARKET    THAT   AMERADA 
HESS    NORGE    A/S    IS    JOINING   THIS    SCHEME    FOR   ALL    PRODUCTS/SERVICES 
INCLUDED    IN    THIS    NOTICE     (PREVIOUSLY    PUBLISHED    FOR    THE    OTHER   OIL 
COMPANIES) . 

THE    QUALIFICATION    PROCESS    MAY    CONSIST    OF    SEVERAL    STAGES 
WHERE    QUALIFICATION    STAGE    1    IS    COMMON    FOR   ALL    PT^JITICIPATING   OIL 
COMPANIES,     WHILE    OTHER    STAGES    MAY    BE   ADDED    BY    THE    INDIVIDUAL   OIL 
COMPANY    IF    MORE    INFORMATION    IS    FOUND    NECESSARY    TO    COMPLETE    THE 
PREPARATION    OF    SPECIFIC    BIDDERS'     LISTS.     QUALIFICATION   AT    STAGE    1 
REQUESTS    THE    SUPPLIERS/CONTRACTORS    AS    A   GENERAL    RULE    TO    FULFIL 
SPECIFIC    REQUIREMENTS    REGARDING:    QUALITY    SYSTEMS;     COMMERCIAL 
ASPECTS;    HEALTH,     SAFETY   AND   ENVIRONMENTAL   MATTERS;    GENERAL 
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SUPPLIER  INFORMATION  AND  SPECIFIC  PRODUCT/SERVICE  INFORMATION  TO 
BE  PROVIDED  VIA  A  DISKETTE-BASED  QUESTIONNAIRE.  QUALIFICATION  OF 
SUPPLIERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  AT  STAGE  1  IS  CONDUCTED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
SATISFACTORY  RESPONSE  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  REQUIREMENTS  LISTED 
ABOVE.   THE  PREPARATION  OF  BIDDERS'  LISTS  WILL  THEN  BE 
ESTABLISHED  BASED  ON  SUPPLIERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  WHICH  HAVE  PASSED 
STAGE  1.  IF  A  PARTICIPATING  OIL  COMPANY  IS  CONSIDERING  THE 
INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  AFTER  STAGE  1  QUALIFICATION  AS  INADEQUATE 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  BIDDERS'  LIST,  A  REQUEST  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION  WILL  BE  SENT  OUT  TO  QUALIFIED  SUPPLIERS. 

THE  QUALIFICATION  SYSTEM  IS  OPEN  TO  SUPPLIERS,  CONTRACTORS 
AND  SERVICE  PROVIDERS  SELLING  IN  THEIR  OWN  NAME.  FOR  INTERESTED 
SUPPLIERS/CONTRACTORS,  A  FULL  SET  OF  QUALIFICATION  DOCUMENTATION 
CAN  BE  REQUESTED  FROM  THE  COORDINATION  UNIT  REFERRED  TO  IN  3 . 
THE  QUALIFICATION  SYSTEM  IS  IN  PRINCIPLE  OF  UNLIMITED  DURATION, 
BUT  SUPPLIER/CONTRACTOR  INFORMATION  MUST  BE  UPDATED  MINIMUM  ONCE 
PER  YEAR. 


THE  QUALIFICATION  SYSTEM  WILL  INCLUDE  THE  FOLLOWING: 


PRODUCT 
1.01 
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.11 

.99 

.01 
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(ACHILLES)  AND  ITEMS: 

DRILLING  MACHINERY,  MUD  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES; 
PRODUCTION  SURFACE  EQUIPMENT; 

DRILLING  TOOLS  AND  RETRIEVABLE  PRODUCTION  TOOLS; 
CASING,  TUBING  AND  ACCESSORIES  (OCTG) ; 
CEMENTING  EQUIPMENT  AND  LINE  HANGER  SYSTEMS; 
FISHING  AND  REPAIR  TOOLS  (DRILLING) ; 
DRILLING  AND  MUD  CONTROL  INSTRUMENTS; 
PRODUCTION  WELL  TEST  AND  MONITORING  INSTRUMENTS; 
WELLHEAD  EQUIPMENT,  CHRISTMAS  TREES  AND  ACCESSORIES; 
PRODUCTION  STRING  COMPONENTS; 
DERRICKS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

OTHER  DRILLING  AND  PRODUCTION  EQUIPMENT; 
CRANES  AND  HOISTS; 
ELEVATORS ; 

OTHER  LIFTING  GEAR  AND  ACCESSORIES; 
TRUCKS,  FORKLIFTS  ETC.; 
TROLLEYS/CONTAINERS ; 

CONVEYORS,  FEEDERS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 
PACKING  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES; 
MISCELLANEOUS  DOCKING  EQUIPMENT; 

JETTY  EQUIPMENT  INCLUDING  LOADING  ARMS/HOSES,  ETC.; 
SCAFFOLDING; 
TARPAULINS; 

OTHER  MATERIAL  AND  PRODUCT  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT; 
CENTRIFUGAL  COMPRESSORS; 
RECIPROCATING  COMPRESSORS; 
SCREW/ROTARY  COMPRESSORS; 
AXIAL  COMPRESSORS; 


1.03.05,  BLOWERS  AND  FANS; 


.99, 
,01, 
.02, 
.03, 
.04, 


1.03  . 

1.  04  . 

1.04. 

1  .04  . 

1.04. 

1.04 . 99, 

1.05.01, 

1.05.02, 

1.05.03, 

1.05.04, 


OTHER  COMPRESSORS,  BLOWERS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

CENTRIFUGAL  AND  ROTARY  PUMPS; 

RECIPROCATING  PUMPS; 

DIAPHRAGM  PUMPS; 

SCREW  PUMPS; 

OTHER  PUMPS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS; 

GAS  TURBINES; 

STEAM  TURBINES; 

OIL/DIESEL  ENGINES; 
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1.05.05 
1.05.06 
1.05.07 
1.05.  99 
1.06.01 
1.06.02 
1.06.03 
1.06.04 
1.06.99 
1.07.01 
1.07.02 
1.07.03 
1.07.04 
1.07.05 
1.07.99 
1.08.01 
1.08.02 
1.08.03 
1.08.04 
1.08.99 
1.09.01 
1.09.02 
1.09.03 
1.09.04 
1.09.05 
1.09.06 
1.09.07 
1.09.08 
1.09.99 
1.10.01 

SYSTEMS ; 

1.10.02 
1.10.03 
1.10.04 
1.10.05 
1.10.97 
1.10.98 
1.10.99 
1.11.01 

ACCESSORIES 
1  .  11.02 

ACCESSORIES 
1.11.03 
1.11.04 
1.11.05 


AIR/GAS  ENGINES; 

HYDRAULIC  DRIVERS; 

GEAR  BOXES/GEAR  UNITS; 

OTHER  DRIVERS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

DIRECT  FIRED  HEATERS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

STEAM  BOILERS; 

ELECTRIC  HEATERS; 

STACKS,  FLARES  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

OTHER  HEATERS,  FURNACES,  BOILERS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

SHELL  AND  TUBE  HEAT  EXCHANGERS; 

PLATE  HEAT  EXCHANGERS; 

AIR  COOLERS; 

WASTE  HEAT  RECOVERY  UNITS; 

MISCELLANEOUS  COOLERS  AND  CONDENSERS; 

OTHER  HEAT  TRANSFER  EQUIPMENT; 

STORAGE  TANKS  INCLUDING  SPHERES  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

PRESSURE  VESSELS/DRUMS,  ETC.; 

COLUMNS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

TANK/VESSEL/ COLUMN  INTERNALS; 

OTHER  TANKS/VESSELS/COLUMNS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

GENERATORS /POWER  SOURCES  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

TRANSFORMERS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

SWITCH/CONTROL  EQUIPMENT; 

RECTIFIERS  AND  INVERTERS; 

DISTRIBUTION  EQUIPMENT; 

LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT; 

SPECIAL  CABLES  AND  ACCESSORIES; 

CATHODIC  PROTECTION  EQUIPMENT; 

OTHER  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT; 

PROCESS  CONTROL  AND  MONITORING  EQUIPMENT  AND 

METERING  EQUIPMENT  AND  SYSTEMS; 

DETECTORS /ANALYSERS ; 

CONTROL  PANELS /CONTROL  STATIONS; 

NAVIGATION  INSTRUMENTS; 

OTHER  ALARM /CONTROL  SYSTEMS; 

INSTRUMENT  CABLES  AND  UMBILICALS; 

OTHER  INSTRUMENT  AND  PROCESS  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT; 

MECHANICAL  SEPARATORS,  TUMBLERS  AND  CHLORINATORS  AND 

REGENERATIVE/NON-REGENERATIVE  FILTERS  AND 

MIXERS/AGITATORS/BLENDERS/FEEDERS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 
HYDRAULIC  UNITS  AND  ACCESSORIES; 
WEIGHING  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES. 


THIS  IS  NOTICE  NO.  1  OF  A  CONTACT  COMPRISING  4  NOTICES. 
DOCUMENT  NUMBERS  FOR  THE  SECOND,  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  NOTICES  ARE  AS 
FOLLOWS:  63757-95,  64245-95  AND  63216-95. 

CPV:  28112310,  29112000,  29122400,  29131391,  29221400, 
29242300,  29521210,  31621159,  33201150,  36637700. 


3.     FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION,  CONTACT:  ACHILLES  INFORMATION 
CENTRE,  PO  BOX  1656,  MYRENE,  N-4801  ARENDAL,  TEL.  037  01  00  50, 
FACSIMILE  037  01  00  57.  THE  COST  OF  QUALIFICATION  UNDER  THE  JOINT 
QUALIFICATION  SCHEME  IS  SET  AT  3,000  NKR  PAYABLE  PRIOR  TO  THE 
DISPATCH  OF  THE  QUALIFICATION  DOCUMENTATION. 

SUPPLIERS/CONTRACTORS  ALREADY  QUALIFIED  UNDER  THE  JOINT  SUPPLIER 
QUALIFICATION  SCHEME  FOR  ANY  OF  THE  PRODUCT/SERVICE  CATEGORIES 
LISTED  IN  THIS  NOTICE  WILL  AUTOMATICALLY  BE  QUALIFIED  FOR  AMERADA 
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HESS  NORWAY  A/S  WITHOUT  A  NEED  TO  REAPPLY.  DURATION  OF  THE 
QUALIFICATION  SYSTEM:  INDEFINITE  DURATION,  STARTING:  AUGUST  15 
1995.  LANGUAGE:  ENGLISH.  LAST  DATE  TO  SUBMIT  BID:  SEPTEMBER  21 ' 
1995.  ND:  65557-95. 
(DRAFTED:  FCS/CPROVEN,  APPROVED:  FCS/MKESHISHIAN)  RIES 
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SUBJECT:  IMI:  SEARCH  FOR  PARTNERS /COMMERCIAL 
OPPORTUNITY  LEADS  --  KHABAROVSK 

1.  THE  FOLLOWING  SEARCH  FOR  PARTNERS  LEADS  HAVE 
BEEN  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  TROIKA  ALASKA  OFFICE  IN 
KHABAROVSK.   TROIKA  ALASKA  IS  SUPPORTED  BY  A 
GRANT  FROM  THE  COMMERCE  CABNIS  PROGRAM. 

A.  COMPANY:  PLIMOT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

PLIMOT  WAS  FOUNDED  THREE  YEARS  AGO  AND  HAS  FIVE 
EMPLOYEES.   PLIMOT  SEEKS  A  JOINT  VENTURE 
PARTNER  ABLE  TO  SUPPLY  TECHNOLOGY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  PRODUCTION  OF  NATURAL  JUICES  FROM  LOCALLY- 
GROWN  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES. 
CONTACT:   YURI  LIM,  DIRECTOR 

SUITE  196 

176  TIKHOOKEANSKAYA  STREET 

KHABAROVSK,  RUSSIA   6  80000 

TEL:   (7-4212)  52-50-18 

INTERNATIONAL    FAX:     (7-50901)     49-002 

B.  COMPANY:     BIROBIDZHANREMSTROY    COMPANY,     LTD. 
BIROBIDZHANREMSTROY    DEALS    IN   OIL    PROCESSING   AND 
SALES.       THE    COMPANY    PURCHASES    OIL    FROM   TYUMEN, 
SAKHALIN,     AND    NIZHNEVARTOVSK   AND    PROCESSES 
APPROXIMATELY    20,000    TONS    OF   OIL    PER   MONTH. 
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THE  COMPANY  SEEKS  A  U.S.  PARTNER  INVOLVED  IN 
OIL  PRODUCTION  TO  BEGIN  A  BUSINESS  RELATIONSHIP 
FOR  ACQUIRING  NEW  OIL  PRODUCTION  TECHNOLOGY. 
THE  COMPANY  ALSO  SEEKS  TO  PURCHASE  A  SAWMILL 
FOR  TIMBER  PROCESSING  (1,000-1,400  CUBIC 
FEET  OF  READY-MADE  PRODUCTS  PER  SHIFT) . 
CONTACT:   MARAT  I.  LISOVSKY,  DIRECTOR 

11  LENIN  STREET 

BIROBIDJAN  CITY 

JEWISH  AUTONOMOUS  REGION 

RUSSIA  6S2200 

TEL:   (7-4262)  6-39-54,  6-67-37 

C.  COMPANY:  EVRIKA  COMPANY 

EVRIKA  WORKS  WITH  WASTE  PRODUCTS  FROM 
ORE-MINING  ENTERPRISES  AND  GALVANIZING  PLANTS. 
THE  COMPANY  RESEARCHED  WASTE  PRODUCTS  FROM  A 
NUMBER  OF  MAJOR  COMPANIES  IN  SIBERIA  AND  THE 
RUSSIAN  FAR  EAST  AND  CARRIED  OUT  LABORATORY 
TESTS  AND  DEVELOPED  ENVIRONMENTALLY  CLEAN  AND 
WASTE  FREE  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  RECOVERING  WASTE 
PRODUCTS  FROM  GALVANIZING  PLANTS.   THE  COMPANY 
HAS  DEVELOPED  A  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  PROCESSING 
BY-PRODUCTS  FROM  ORE  MINING,  OBTAINING 
COAGULANTS  FROM  WASTE  PRODUCTS  AND  RETRIEVING 
GOLD  FROM  TAILINGS.   EVRIKA  SEEKS  A  U.S. 
PARTNER  TO  ASSIST  IN  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
UTILIZATION  OF  ITS  TECHNOLOGIES. 
CONTACT:   YURI  RYBAKOV,  DIRECTOR 
27  LENIN  STREET 
KHABAROVSK,  RUSSIA   680000 
TEL:   (7-4212)  21-41-36,22-15-79 
FAX:  (7-4212)  22-18-17 

D.  COMPANY:  PARUS  COMPANY 

PARUS  RUNS  A  LEADING  BUSINESS  CENTER  AND  HOTEL 

IN  KHABAROVSK.   THE  COMPANY  IS  INTERESTED  IN 

ENGINEERING  PLANS  FOR  PLUMBING  INSTALLATION  OF 

BATHROOM  SINKS,  TOILETS  AND  BATH 

TUBS  AND  IS  INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASING  WALL  TILE, 

LINOLEUM,  AND  SOLID  COLOR  WALL  PAPER..   PARUS 

CAN  PAY  IN  HARD  CURRENCY. 

CONTACT:   YURI  POLYNTSEV,  GENERAL  DIRECTOR 

5  SHEVCHENKO  STREET 

KHABAROVSK,  RUSSIA  680000 

TEL:   (7-4212)  33-72-70 

FAX:   (7-4212)'   33-39-30,  33-00-77 

E.  COMPANY:  "ANNA"  TRADE  HOUSE 

ANNA  WAS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1991  AND  IS  INVOLVED  IN 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS, 
WITH  MONTHLY  TURNOVER  OF  $200,000.   THE  COMPANY 
SEEKS  TO  PURCHASE  CIGARETTES,  BEER,  SOFT 
DRINKS,  JUICE,  GUM  AND  CANDY,  COFFEE,  CONDENSED 
AND  EVAPORATED  MILK,  TEA,  RAM I EN  NOODLES  AND 
OTHER  TYPES  OF  SOUPS,   (CANNED  MEAT,  FISH, 
FRUITS) ,  BABY  FOOD,  CHICKEN  LEGS,  VACUUM  PACKED 
SAUSAGES,  AND  COOKIES.   THE  COMPANY  SEEKS  TO 
BUY  1  OR  2  CONTAINERS  OF  PRODUCT  PER  MONTH  AND 
TO  DEVELOP  LONG  TERM  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  U.S. 
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EXPORTERS . 

CONTACT:   EVGENIY  ZORYA,  GENERAL  DIRECTOR 

ADDRESS:   1  GRAZDANSKY  LANE 

KHABAROVSK,  RUSSIA  68  0000 

TEL:  (7-4212)  21-59-07,  33-37-72 

FAX:   (7-4212)  36-77-00 

F.  COMPANY:   PEARL  OF  THE  USSURY 

THE  COMPANY  IS  BUILDING  AN  ATHLETIC  CLUB  IN 
KHABAROVSK  WHICH  WILL  INCLUDE  3  INDOOR  TENNIS 
COURTS,  SWIMMING  POOL,  RUSSIAN  SAUNA,  EUROPEAN 
SAUNA,  GYMNASIUM,  5  6  ROOM  HOTEL,  OUTDOOR  CAFE, 
AND  6  OUTDOOR  TENNIS  COURTS.   COMPANY  HAS 
ALREADY  COMPLETED  THE  FIRST  STAGE  OF  THE 
PROJECT  ($1.5  MILLION)  AND  SEEKS  A  U.S. 
INVESTOR  TO  SUPPORT  COMPLETION  OF  THE  PROJECT. 
CONTACT:   VITALIY  VORONOV,  PROJECT  MANAGER 

1  USSURIYSKIY  BLVD. 

KHABAROVSK,  RUSSIA  6  8  00  00 

TEL:   (7-4212)  33-98-90 

G.  COMPANY:  WEST  WAY  COMPANY 

THE  COMPANY  IS  INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASING  A  WIDE 
VARIETY  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  INCLUDING 
FLT'.NITURE,  PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  FANS,  AND 
LIGHTING  FIXTURES. 
CONTACT:   OLEG  KOROLEV,  DIRECTOR 

12  TOPOGRAFICHESKIY  PER. 

OFFICE  #100 

KHABAROVSK,     RUSSIA    680000 

TEL:      (7-4212)     33-68-69 

FAX:      (7-4212)     34-39-77 

H.  COMPANY:  KHABAROVSK  GRAZHDANPROJECT 

INSTITUTE. 

THE  INSTITUTE  SEEK  SUPPLIERS  OF  BUILDING 

MATERIALS,  INCLUDING  INDOOR  AND  OUTDOOR  PAINT, 

WALLPAPER,  TILES,  HEATERS,  AND  SEWER  SYSTEMS. 

CONTACT:   YEVGENIY  SEMENOV,  DIRECTOR 

4  3  AMURSKIY  BOULEVARD 

KHABAROVSK,  RUSSIA  68  0  021 

TEL:   (7-4212)  34-21-43 

TELEX:     141215    VATMAN 
(FCS   VLADIVOSTOK/DRAFTED   TSMITH/APPROVED 
EWEAVER)     PICKERING 
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SUMMARY 

This  article  is  derived  from  a  telegraphic  report  dated  12  January  1995, 
prepared  at  the  American  Embassy  -  Moscow.   It  discusses  a  planned  aerospace 
joint-venture  project  in  Russia.   The  article  consists  of  1  page. 


12  JAN  9  5 

AMEMBASSY  MOSCOW 

SUBJECT:  IMI :  ZHUKOVSKY  CENTRAL  AEROHYDRODYNAMICS 
INSTUTUTE  (TSAGI)  SEEKS  U.S.  PARTNERS  FOR  DEFENSE 
CONVERSION  PROJECTS. 

1.    THE  ZHUKOVSKY  CENTRAL  AEROHYDRODYNAMIC 
INSTITUTE  (TSAGI)  IS  RUSSIA'S  PREMIER  THEORETICAL 
AND  APPLIED  AEROSPACE  RESEARCH  FACILITY.   TSAGI  IS 
CHARGED  WITH  MAINTAINING  RUSSIAN  MILITARY  AND 
CIVILIAN  AIRCRAFT  AND  AEROSPACE  TECHNOLOGY  ON  THE 
FOREFRONT  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INNOVATION.   TSAGI  ALSO 
FULFILLS  RUSSIA'S  FLIGHT  TESTING,  CERTIFICATION 
AND  ACCIDENT  INVESTIGATION  ROLES  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE 
PERFORMED  THE  U.S.  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATION.   TSAGI  IS  CURRENTLY  SUPPORTED  BY 
APPROXIMATELY  7,000  EMPLOYEES,  INCLUDING  2,000 
SCIENTISTS  AND  3,000  ENGINNERS,  WITH  THE  REMAINING 
PERSONNEL  COMPRISING  TECHNICAL,  MAINTENANCE, 
PRODUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENTS.   THE 
ORGANIZATION  OPERATES  ALONG  FUNCTIONAL  LINES,  AND 
IS  CENTERED  AROUND  24  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENTS,  EACH 
DEDICATED  TO  A  PARTICULAR  DISCIPLINE,  SUCH  AS 
STABILITY  AND  CONTROL,  STRENGTH  AND  STRUCTURES, 
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PROPULTION,  AEROACOUSTICS,  HYDRODYNAMICS, 
MATERIALS  SCIENCES  AND  OTHERS.   THE  LARGEST  OF 
THESE  IS  THE  AERODYNAMICS  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 
WHICH  EMPLOYS  2,000  PEOPLE.   TSAGI  IS  LOCATED 
APPROXIMATELY  20  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF  MOSCOW,  IN  THE 
TOWN  OF  ZHUKOVSKY. 

2.  TSAGI 'S  CURRENT  STRATEGIC  CHALLENGE  IS  RAPID 
CONVERSION  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  EXPERTISE  INTO  JOINT 
VENTURES  WHICH  BENEFIT  BOTH  TSAGI  AND  ITS  U.S. 
PARTNERS .   ENTERING  INTO  MUTUALLY  PROFITABLE  JOINT 
VENTURE/ JOINT  DEVELOPMENT  AGREEMENTS,  TSAGI  WILL 
SUPPLY  EXISTING  FACILITIES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
MANAGEMENT  EXPERTISE,  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  CAPITAL, 
MANAGEMENT  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  INVESTMENTS  FROM  ITS 
U.S.  PARTNERS.   TSAGI  SEEKS  TO  DEMONSTRATE 
SUBSTANTIAL  ECONOMIC  VIABILITY  IN  THIS  ENDEAVOR, 
IN  ORDER  TO  HELP  ATTRACT  FOREIGN  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  TO  THE  MOSCOW  REGION,  FOR  THE  OVERALL 
BENEFIT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE.   THE  CONVERSION 
PROJECTS  PRESENTED  BY  TSAGI  ARE  SOME  OF  TSAGI ' S 
TECHNOLOGICAL  STRENGTHS  WHICH  MAY  LEND  THEMSELVES 
TO  COOPERATIVE  BUSINESS  AGREEMENTS  WITH  U.S. 
COMPANIES . 

3.  CORE  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTISE.   TSAGI  CONDUCTS 
THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  RESEARCH  IN  ALL  FECETS  OF 
AEROSPACE  SCIENCES  INCLUDING  THE  FOLLOWING  AREAS: 

AEROACOUSTICS 

AEROTHERMODYNAMICS  AND  GAS  DYNAMICS 
AIRCRAFT  AERODYNAMICS  FOR  ALL  VEHICLE  TYPES, 
INCLUDING  OPERATION  OF  4  0  WIND  TUNNELS, 
RANGING  FROM  LOW-SUBSONIC  TO  ORBITAL  SPEEDS 
AIRCRAFT  CERTIFICATION  AND  FLIGHT  TESTING 
AIRCRAFT  PROPULTION 

AIRCRAFT  STREGTH,  AEROELASTICITY,  STRUCTURAL 
INTEGRITY  AND  COMPOSITE  MATERIALS 
ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  SOURCES 
ATMOSPHERIC  RESEARCH 
BIO-MONITORING 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE,  PROGRAMMING  AND  GRAPHICS 
ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH  AND  ECOLOGY 
FABRICATION  AND  INDUSTRIAL  QUALITY  CONTROL 
TECHNIQUES 

FLIGHT  DYNAMICS  AND  VEHICLE  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 
FLIGHT  SIMULATION  AND  PILOT  TRANING 
HETERODYNE  INTERFEROMETRY 
HOLOGRAPHY 
HYDRODYNAMICS 

INDUSTRIAL  PROPELLERS  FOR  FANS  AND  WIND- 
POWERED  DEVICES 
LASERS  AND  OPTICS 
MICROWAVE  TECHNOLOGY 
PLASMA  PHYSICS 
PRECISION  MANUFACTURING 
'3.   CONVERSION  PROJECTS  AND  TECHNOLOGIES.   TSAGI 
OFFERS  CONVERSION  PROJECTS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  AREAS: 
AIRCRAFT  DESIGN,  AIRCRAFT  STRUCTURES  AND 
MATERIALS,  FLIGHT  SIMULATION  AND  PILOT  TRAINING, 
FLUID  DYNAMICS  APPLICATIONS,  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESEARCH/MONITORING  APPLICATIONS,  INDUSTRIAL 
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MANUFACTURING  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL  APPLICATIONS, 

S^4ALL  BUSINESS/HOME  IMPOVEMENT  MARKETS,  MICROWAVE 

TECHNOLOGY,  MEDICAL/HEALTH  CARE  MARKETS. 

ADDITIONAL 

DETAILS  FOR  THESE  PROJECTS  CAN  BE 

OBTAINED  FROM  TSAGI .   INTERESTED  COMPANIES  MAY 

WISH  TO  CONTACT  TSAGI  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS : 

GERMAN  ZAGAINOV,  DIRECTOR 

CENTRAL  AEROHYDRODYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

1,  ZHUK6VSKY  ST.,   [:OSCOW,  RUSSIA  140160 

TEL:  7  (095)  556-4205 

FAX:  7  (095)  271-0019 

(PCS  MOSCOW /DRAFTED  VPOLISHUK/APPROVED  CO 

RSTEFFENS) 

PICKERING 
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NORWAY  -  E.U.  OIL  EXPLORATION  EQUIP  PURCHASE  -  IMI941201 

SUMMARY 

This  article  is  derived  from  a  telegraphic  report  dated  1  ecember  1994, 
prepared  at  the  American  Embassy  -  EC  liason-Brussels .   It  discusses  planned 
purchase  of  oil  exploration  equipment  in  Norway.   The  article  consists  of  7 
pages . 


01  DEC  94 

USEU  BRUSSELS 

SUBJECT:   POTENTIAL  PROCUREMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  NORWAY 
OPEN  TO  U.S.  COMPANIES  -  WIDE  VARIETY  OF  OIL  COMPANY 
SUPPLIES  AND  SERVICES 

1.  THE  EU  COMMISSION  HAS  PUBLISHED  SEVERAL 
INVITATIONS  TO  QUALIFY  WITH  CALL  FOR  COMPETITION  FOR 
SUPPLY   AND  SERVICE  CONTRACTS  FROM  A  GROUP  OF  OIL 
COMPANIES  IN  NORWAY.   A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
QUALIFICATION  SYSTEM,  PARTICIPANTS,  AND  COORDINATION 
UNIT  IS  FOLLOWED  BY  A   BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  EACH 
PROJECT . 

2.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  QUALIFICATION  SYSTEM:  THE  OIL 
COMPANIES  LISTED  BELOW  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  A  JOINT 
SUPPLIER  QUALIFICATION  SYSTEM  WITH  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
COVERING  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  PRODUCT  AND  SERVICE 
CATEGORIES.  THE  QUALIFICATION  SYSTEM  IS  SCHEDULED  FOR 
ACTIVE  OPERATION  AS  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1995.  THE 
QUALIFICATION  PROCESS  MAY  CONSIST  OF  SEVERAL  STAGES 
WHERE  QUALIFICATION  STAGE  1  IS  COMMON  FOR  ALL 
PARTICIPATING  OIL  COMPANIES,  WHILE  OTHER  STAGES  MAY  BE 
ADDED  BY  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OIL  COMPANY  IF  MORE 
INFORMATION  IS  FOUND  NECESSARY  TO  COMPLETE  THE 
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PREPARATION  OF  SPECIFIC  BIDDERS  LISTS.  QUALIFICATION 
AT  STAGE  1  REQUESTS  THE  SUPPLIRS/CONTRACTORS  AS  A 
GENERAL  RULE  TO  FULFIL  SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 
REGARDING:  QUALITY  SYSTEMS;  COMMERCIAL  ASPECTS; 
HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  MATTERS;  GENERAL 
SUPPLIER  INFORMATION  AND  SPECIFIC  PRODUCT/SERVICE 
INFORMATION  TO  BE  PROVIDED  VIA  A  DISKETTE -BASED 
QUESTIONNAIRE.  QUALIFICATION  OF  SUPPLIERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS  AT  STAGE  1  IS  CONDUCTED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
SATISFACTORY  RESPONSE  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  REQUIREMENTS 
LISTED  ABOVE.  THE  PREPARATION  OF  BIDDERS  LISTS  WILL 
THEN  BE  ESTABLISHED  BASED  ON  SUPPLIERS  WHICH  HAVE 
PASSED  STAGE  1 .  IF  A  PARTICIPATING  OIL  COMPANY  IS 
CONSIDERING  THE  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  AFTER  STAGE  1 
QUALIFICATION  AS  INADEQUATE  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  BIDDERS 
LIST,  A  REQUEST  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  WILL  BE 
SENT  OUT  TO  QUALIFIED  SUPPLIERS.  THE  QUALIFICATION 
SYSTEM  IS  OPEN  TO  SUPPLIERS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  SERVICE 
PROVIDERS  SELLING  IN  THEIR  OWN  NAME.  FOR  INTERESTED 
CONTRACTORS,  A  FULL  SET  OF  QUALIFICATION  DOCUMENTATION 
CAN  BE  REQUESTED  FROM  THE  COORDINATION  UNIT  REFERRED 
TO  IN  PARAGRAPH  NO . 4 . 

3.  PARTICIPATING   OIL    COMPANIES: 

AMOCO  NORWAY  OIL  COMPANY,  PO  BOX  388,  N-4001 
STAVANGER.  TEL.   (5)  150  20  24.  FAX  (5)  150  22  18. 

HP  NORGE  UA,  PO  BOX  197,  N-4033  FORUS .  TEL.  (5) 
180  36  82.  FAX  (5)  180  30  74. 

ELF  PETROLEUM  NORGE  AS,  PO  BOX  168,  N-4001 
STAVANGER.  TEL.   (5)  150  49  93.  FAX  (5)  150  38  97. 

NORSK  HYDRO  AS,  SANDSLIVEIEN  90,  N-5020  BERGEN. 
TEL.   (5)  599  50  00.  FAX(5)  599  64  82. 

A/S  NORSKE  SHELL,  PO  BOX  40,  N-4056  TANANGER . 
TEL.   (5)  169  30  00.  FAX  (5)  169  32  35. 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  NORWAY,  PO  BOX  220, 
N-4056  TANANGER.  TEL.  (5)  169  10  04.  TELEX  33105 
PPCON.  FAX  (5)  169  11  25. 

SAGA  PETROLEUM  AS,  PO  BOX  117,  N-4033  FORUS.  TEL. 
(5)  157  43  04.  FAX  (5)  157  40  45. 

STATOIL  (DET  NORSKE  STATS  OLJESELSKAP  AS) ,  FORUS, 
N-4001  STAVANGER.  TEL.  (5)  180  64  47.  FAX  (5)  180  46  06. 

4 .  COORDINATION  UNIT  FOR  ALL  PROJECTS :   ACHILLES 
INFORMATION  CENTRE,  PO  BOX  1656,  MYRENE,  N-4801 
ARENDAL,  TEL.   (3)  701  00  50,  FAX  (3)  701  00  57.  THE 
COST  OF  QUALIFICATION  IS  SET  AT  3  000  NKR  PAYABLE 
PRIOR  TO  THE  DISPATCH  OF  THE  QUALIFICATION 
DOCUMENTATION. 

5.  PROJECTS  AND  PRODUCTS: 
PROJECT  83286-94: 

VARIOUS  SUPPLIES,  ACHILLES  PRODUCT  CODES: 

SANITARY  EQUIPMENT,  2.10.01; 

LAUNDRY  AND  GALLEY  EQUIPMENT,  2.10.02; 

FLOORINGS,  WALL  AND  CEILING  PANELS,  2.10.03; 

DOORS,  WINDOWS  AND  SHUTTERS,  2.10.04; 

TEXTILES  AND  WALLPAPER,  2.10.05; 

WAREHOUSE  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES,  2.10.06; 

CATERING  EQUIPMENT,  2.10.07; 

OTHER  BUILDINGS  MATERIALS,  2.10.99; 

WORKSHOP  AND  HANDTOOLS ,  2.11.01; 

WELDED  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES,  2.11.02; 

OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  CONSUMABLES,  2.12.01; 
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PACKING,  CRATING  AND  BOXING  MATERIALS,  2.13.01; 

CLOTHING:  ALL  TYPES,  2.13.02; 

OTHER  BULK  MATERIALS,  2.13.99; 

RENTAL  OF  EQUIPMENT,  3.99.06. 
PROJECT  83259-94  : 

VARIOUS  SERVICES,  ACHILLES  PRODUCT  CODES: 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT: 

ENGINEERING,  3.03.01, 

GEOLOGICAL/GEOPHYSICAL,  3.03.02, 

DRILLING,  3.03.03, 

SUBSEA,  3.03.04, 

SAFETY / ENV I RONMENTAL ,  3.03.05, 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY,  3.03.06, 

OTHER  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES,  3.03.99; 

MUD  ENGINEERING,  3.04.07; 

CONSTRUCTION/MAINTENANCE  SERVICES: 

STEEL/PIPING/MECHANICAL,  3.05.01, 

ELECTRICAL/INSTRUMENT,  3.05.02, 

VENTILATION/HEATING/SANITARY,  3  .  OS^.  03  , 

WASTE  DISPOSAL/DRAINAGE,  3.05.04, 

INSULATION,  3.05.05, 

SURFACE  TREATMENT/  SANDBLASTING/PAINTING/ 

FIREPROOFING,  3.05.06, 

SCAFFOLDING,  3.05.07, 

CIVIL  WORKS,  3  .05.08, 

SUBSEA  CONSTRUCTION,  3.05.10, 

DIESEL  AGGREGATES /GENERATORS,  3.05.11, 

PIPE-CUTTING  SERVICES,  3.05.12, 

OTHER  CONSTRUCTION/MAINTENANCE  SERVICES,  3.05.99; 

MARINE  CONTRACTING:  HOOKUP/COMMISSIONING  SERVICES, 

3.06.05; 

OTHER  INSTALLATION  SERVICES,  3.06.99. 
PROJECT  83257-94 : 

ENGINEERING  SERVICES,  ACHILLES  PRODUCT  CODES: 

PROJECT  ADMINISTRATION,  3.01.01; 

STEEL/CONSTRUCTION/ARCHITECTURAL,  3.01.02; 

PROCESS/UTILITIES/PIPING/HVAC,  3.01.03; 

EQUIPMENT /MECHANICAL,  3.01.04; 

ELECTRO/INSTRUMENTATION,  3.01.05; 

PIPELINES,  3.01.06; 

SUBSEA/DIVING  TECHNOLOGY,  3.01.07; 

DRILLING,  3.01.08; 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING/ CONCRETE  STRUCTURES ,  3.01.09; 

WASTEWATER  TREATMENT ,  3.01.10; 

WEIGHT  CONTROL,  3.01.11; 

TELECOMML"NICATION,  3.01.12; 

MATERIAL  TECHNOLOGY/CORROSION/SURFACE  PROTECTION, 

3.01.13; 

MARINE  TECHNOLOGY/HYDRO/AERODYNAMICS ,  3.01.14; 

FIRE  AND  GAS  PROTECTION  SYSTEMS,  3.01.15; 

PRODUCTION/PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING  SERVICES, 

3.01.16; 

CONSTRUCTION   MANAGEMENT   AND    SUPERVISION,     3.01.17; 

OTHER    ENGINEERING    SERVICES,     3.01.99. 
PROJECT    83256-94  : 

VARIOUS    SUPPLIES,    ACHILLES    PRODUCT    CODES: 

STORAGE    TANKS    INCLUDING    SPHERES   AND    ACCESSORIES, 

1.08.01; 

PRESSURE  VESSELS /DRUMS,  ETC.,  1.08.02; 

COLUMNS  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.08.03; 
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TANK/VESSELS/COLUMN  INTERNALS,  1.08.04; 
OTHER  TANKS/VESSELS/COLUMNS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 
1.08.99; 

GENERATORS /POWER  SOURCES  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.09.01; 
TRANSFORMERS  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.09.02; 
SWITCH/CONTROL  EQUIPMENT,  1.09.03; 
RECTIFIERS  AND  INVERTERS,  1.09.04; 
DISTRIBUTION  EQUIPMENT,  1.09.05; 
LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT,  1.09.06; 
SPECIAL  CABLES  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.09.07; 
CATHODIC  PROTECTION  EQUIPMENT,  1.09.08; 
OTHER  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT,  1.09.99; 
PROCESS  CONTROL  AND  MONITORING  EQUIPMENT  AND 
SYSTEMS,  1.10.01; 

METERING  EQUIPMENT  AND  SYSTEMS,  1.10.02; 
DETECTORS /ANALYSERS ,  1.10.03; 
CONTROL  PANELS /CONTROL  STATIONS,  1.10.04; 
NAVIGATION  INSTRUMENTS,  1.10.05; 
OTHER  ALARM/CONTROL  SYSTEMS,  1.10.97; 
INSTRUMENT  CABLES  AND  UMBILICALS,  1.10.98; 
OTHER  INSTRUMENT  AND  PROCESS  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT, 
1.10.99; 

MECHANICAL  SEPARATORS.  TUMBLERS  AND  CHLORINATORS 
AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.11.01; 

REGENERATIVE/NON-REGENERATIVE  FILTERS  AND 
ACCESSORIES,  1.11.02; 

MIXERS /AGITATORS/BLENDERS/FEEDERS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 
1.11.03; 

HYDRAULIC  UNITS  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.11.04; 
WEIGHING  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.11.05; 
OTHER  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES, 
1.11.99; 

HVAC  SYSTEM  PACKAGES,  1.12.01; 
COOLING  AND  REFRIGERATION  UNITS,  1.12.02; 
HUMIDIFIERS/DRYERS,  ETC.,  1.12.03; 
AIR  FANS,  1. 12 . 04; 

FILTERS,  COALESCERS  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.12.05; 
DAMPERS  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.12.06; 
DUCTING,  ETC.,  1.12.07; 

OTHER  HVAC  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.12.99; 
ANCHORING/BUOYING  EQUIPMENT,  1.13.01; 
ROVS/ROV  TOOLS  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.13.02; 
OTHER  MARINE  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.13.99. 
PROJECT  83254-94: 

VARIOUS  SUPPLIES,  ACHILLES  PRODUCT  CODES: 

FURNITURE,  1.19.01; 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT,  l".  19.02; 

OTHER  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  PRODUCTS,  1.19.99; 

SEAMLESS  PIPES  AND  TUBES,  2.01.01; 

WELDED  PIPES  AND  TUBES,  2.01.02; 

NON-METAL  PIPES  AND  TUBES,  2.01.03; 

HOSES,  2.01.04; 

FLANGES,  ELBOWS,  FITTINGS  AND  PIPE  SUPPORTS, 

2.01.05; 

GASKETS,  JOINTINGS  AND  PACKINGS,  2.01.06; 

OTHER  PIPES,  TUBES,  HOSES  AND  FITTINGS,  ETC., 

2.01.99; 

MANUALLY - OPERATED  VALVES ,  2.02.01; 

CHECK  VALVES,  2.02.02; 

CONTROL  VALVES  AND  ACCESSORIES ,  2.02.03; 
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RELIEF  VALVES  AND  BURSTING  DISCS,  2.02.04; 
SUBSEA  VALVES,  2.02.05; 

OTHER  VALVES  AND  ACCESSORIES,  2.02.99; 
STEEL/METAL  PLATES,  2.03.01; 
STEEL/METAL  BARS,  2.03.02; 
STEEL/METAL  PROFILES,  2.03.03; 
STEEL/METAL  FORCINGS/CASTINGS,  2.03.04; 
STEEL/METAL  GRATINGS,  2.03.05; 

WIRES  AND  STEEL  CHAINS  INCLUDING  ACCESSORIES, 
2.03  .06; 

STEEL/METAL  BOLTS  AND  NUTS,  2.0  3.07; 
METAL  BEARINGS  AND  SEALS,  2.03.08; 
ANODES,  2.03.09; 
WELDING  CONSUMABLES,  2.03.10; 

OTHER  STEEL  AND  METAL  BULK  MATERIALS,  2.03.99. 
PROJECT  83  253-94: 

VARIOUS  SUPPLIES,  ACHILLES  PRODUCT  CODES: 
COMPUTER  HARDWARE:  WORKSTATIONS  (PCS  AND  UNIX), 
1.14.01; 

COMPUTER  HARDWARE:  SERVERS  (PC,  UNIX,  ETC.), 
1.14.02; 

COMPUTER  HARDWARE:  MAINFRAMES  (CPUS,  STORAGE  AND 
OTHER  MAINFRAME  EQUIPMENT 
AND  ACCESSORIES) ,  1.14.03; 

COMPUTER  PERIPHERAL,   (VDUS,  PRINTERS  AND  OTHER 
PERIPHERALS),  1.14.04; 

COMMUNICATION  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES  (ROUTERS, 
MODEMS,  HUBS,  CABLES, 
ETC. ) ,  1.14.05; 

DATABASES,  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS,  APPLICATION 
GENERATORS,  ETC . , 1 . 14 . 06  ; 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  SOFTWARE  (FINANCIAL,  LOGISTICS, 
PERSONAL,  DOCUMENT  ADMINISTRATION,  MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION,  ETC . )  , 1 .  14 . 07 ; 

GENERAL  TECHNICAL  SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS  (SPECIALIST 
SYSTEMS,  CAD/CAP,  ETC.),  1.14.08; 
TECHNICAL  OIL/GAS -RELATED  SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS 
(RESERVOIR,  GEOLOGICAL,  DRILLING,  ETC.),  1.14.09; 
OFFICE  AUTOMATION  SOFTWARE  (SPREADSHEET,  PLANNING, 
WORD  PROCESSING,  GRAPHICS),  1.14.10; 
UTILITY  SOFTWARE  (OPERATIONAL  SUPPORT,  SECURITY 
SYSTEMS,  NETWORKS  (LAN/WAN)  COMMUNICATION 
SOFTWARE,  ETC.),  1.14.11; 

TELECOMMUNICATION  EQUIPMENT  AND  SYSTEMS  (PABXS, 
TELEPHONE  EQUIPMENT,  TELEX/FACSIMILE,  ACCESSORIES, 
ETC. ) ,  1 . 14 .20; 

VIDEO  EQUIPMENT  AND' ACCESSORIES,  1.14.21; 
OTHER  COMPUTER  AND  COMMUNICATION  EQUIPMENT  AND 
ACCESSORIES,  1.14.99; 

GENERAL  LABORATORY  APPARATUS  AND  REQUISITES, 
3 .15.0L; 

LABORATORY  CHEM I CALS ,  1.15.02; 
MEDICAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES,  1.15.03; 
OTHER  LABORATORY  AND  MEDICAL  EQUIPMENT  AND 
ACCESSORIES,  1.15.99; 

SECURITY  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.16.01; 
SAFETY  EQUIPMENT/PRODUCTS,  1.16.02; 
FIREFIGHTING  EQUIPMENT/PRODUCTS,  1.16.03; 
ESCAPE  TOOLS/EQUIPMENT,  1.16.04; 
OTHER  SAFETY/SECURITY/FIREFIGHTING  EQUIPMENT  AND 
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ACCESSORIES,  1.16.99; 

WASTEWATER  DISPOSAL/RECOVERY  EQUIPMENT,  1.17.01 
OIL  RECOVERY  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.17.02 
WASTE  GAS  TREATMENT/RECOVERY  EQUIPMENT,  1.17.0  3 
NOISE  ABATEMENT  EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCESSORIES, 
1.17.04; 

OTHER  WASTE  DISPOSAL/RECOVERY  EQUIPMENT,  1.17.98; 
OTHER  ENVIRONMENTAL  EQUIPMENT/PRODUCTS,  1.17.99; 
STEEL/CONCRETE  STRUCTURES  (JACKETS,  ETC.), 
1.18.01; 

PROCESS  MODULES /PACKAGES,  1.18.02; 
UTILITY  MODULES /PACKAGES,  1.18.03; 
SUBSEA  PACKAGES ,  1.18.04; 

OTHER  CONSTRUCTION  PACKAGES  E.G.  ACCOMMODATION 
MODULES,  1.18.9~7; 

OTHER  PROCESS/REFINERY  EQUIPMENT/PACKAGES, 
1.18.98; 

OTHER  INDUSTRIAL  EQUIPMENT,  PACKAGES  AND  UNITS, 
1.18.99. 
PROJECT  83252-94: 

VARIOUS  SUPPLIES,  ACHILLES  PRODUCT  CODES: 

CENTRIFUGAL  COMPRESSORS,  1.03.01; 

RECIPROCATING  COMPRESSORS,  1.03.02; 

SCREW/ROTARY  COMPRESSORS,  1.03.03; 

AXIAL  COMPRESSORS,  1.0  3.04; 

BLOWERS  AND  FANS,  1.03.05; 

OTHER  COMPRESSORS,  BLOWERS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

1.03 .99; 

CENTRIFUGAL  AND  ROTARY  PUMPS,  1.04.01; 

RECIPROCATING  PUMPS,  1.04.02; 

DIAPHRAGM  PUMPS,  1.04.03; 

SCREW  PUMPS,  1.04.04; 

OTHER  PUMPS  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.04.99; 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS,  1.05.01; 

GAS  TURBINES,  1.05.02; 

STEAM  TURBINES,  1.05.03; 

OIL/DIESEL  ENGINES,  1.05.04; 

AIR/GAS  ENGINES,  1.05.05; 

HYDRAULIC  DRIVERS,  1.05.06; 

GEAR  BOXES/GEAR  UNITS,  1.05.07; 

OTHER  DRIVERS  AND  ACCESSORIES,  1.05.99; 
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